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■  If  love  be  sweet,  then  bitter  death  must  be ; 
If  love  be  bitter,  sweet  is  death  to  me."— Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

DAY    DREAMS. 

''  'Tis  well  to  be  merry  and  wise;"  it's 
well  to  be  raerry,  and  it's  also  well  to  be 
wise.  Wisdom  without  mirth  is,  after  all, 
a  very  dull  affair,  and  those  wise  heads 
are  generally  very  dull  people  in  com- 
pany ;  and  yet,  after  all,  where  is  their 
wisdom  leading  them  ?  in  what  direction 
do  all  their  sage  conjectures  tend  ?  where 
are  the  countless  wise  men  who  gave  up 
their  lives,  or  the  best  part  of  them,  in 
search  of  the  elixir  of  life  ?  and  where,  oh 
where  the  great  projectors  of  schemes  and 
plans,  the  successes  of  which  they  never 
saw  ?  where  are  all  those  strangely  philan- 
thropic individuals,  whose  labours  of  love 
were  never  recognized,  whose  only  reward 
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is  a  posthumous  fame ;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  all  things ;  we  must  only  be  content  to 
feel  that  "  our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to 
soul,  and  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever,"  and 
labour  accordingly;  for  after  all  it  is 
something  to  be  remembered,  something 
to  be  one  singled  out  of  the  great  world  of 
lives  which  are  forgotten,  to  be  still 
remembered  when  our  place  upon  earth 
shall  know  us  no  more.  And  yet  as  I 
write,  my  ambitious  pride  does  not  lie 
altogether  in  the  hope  of  being  remem- 
bered as  something  great  and  good,  some- 
thing greater  and  more  admirable  than 
other  men ;  but  I  would  that  in  some 
future  time,  those  hearts,  into  which  I 
have  found  my  way,  should  echo  still  with 
something  of  that  truth  and  love  which 
dieth  not  with  us,  but  liveth  still  and 
echoeth  still,  when  we  are  gone. 

Agnes  Fremantle  was  a  very  thought- 
ful, dreamy  young  lady,  and  wasn't 
blessed  with  one  of  those  sunny  even 
natures  which  makes  life  and  the  very  act 
of  living  such  a  joy  and  pleasure  to  some 
people;  she  hadn't  the  thoughtless  mind 
which  makes  such  a  golden  present  and 
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future  for  some  of  us,  and  causes  tlie  cup 
of  life  to  be  so  sweet  and  pure  that  we  are 
willing  to  quaff  it  to  the  dregs ;  hers 
wasn't  one  of  those  thoroughly  wreckless 
human  minds  which  cling  unchangingly  to 
the  world's  nine  useless  parts,  never 
thinking  of,  or  wishing  for,  that  tenth 
one,  which  to  some  is  such  a  boon.  I 
don't  believe  that  to  have  a  sensitive 
nature  is  a  blessing  at  all.  I  don't  believe 
that  it  makes  life  a  bit  pleasanter  or  more 
agreeable  to  be  gifted  with  too  clear  an 
insight  into  other  people's  thoughts  and 
feelings,  to  be  enabled  to  detect  every 
little  covert  sneer,  and  to  feel  your  over 
sensitive  heart  bleeding  over  every  quick, 
sharp  word  and  look.  I  don't  believe  that 
those  sturdy  mutton-headed  people,  whose 
hearts  are  made  of  so  much  more  ''  im- 
penetrable stuff,"  are  not  much  happier, 
and  more  comfortable  in  the  world,  than 
the  foolish  sensitive  ones,  who  get  so 
many  more  cuts  and  stabs  in  consequence 
of  their  weakness.  It  can't  be  a  blessinof 
to  be  so  very  easily  snubbed  and  put 
down ;  it  can't  be  a  blessing  to  be  able  to 
make  griefs  and  pains  for  one's  self,  out  of 
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one's  own  too  clear  perception  of  human 
unkindness  and  ungratefulness,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  ills  of  life ;  and  I  think 
those  mutton-headed  individuals  are  very 
much  to  be  envied  in  their  stolid  compo- 
sure and  comfortable  self-reliance,  enjoy 
their  lives  and  the.  pleasures  of  life  with 
twice  the  relish  they  could  do,  were  there 
more  of  that  sensitiveness  with  which 
some  are  laden  in  their  compositions ;  and 
Agnes  Fremantle,  who  happened  to  have 
one  of  those  over- sensitive  natures,  was 
sadly  afflicted  and  troubled  by  it,  and 
would  have  gladly  exchanged  it  for  one  of 
those  other  ones. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  cool  drawing- 
room,  in  No.  1,  Queen's  Terrace,  with 
her  usual  piece  of  white  wool  and  knitting 
needles,  and  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
thoughts,  twisting  and  turning  the  little 
steel  pins  about,  with  her  calm  fair  young 
face  bending  over  them.  It  was  a 
very  earnest  young  face,  with  regular  de- 
hcate  little  features  and  large  soft  eyes, 
with  a  quiet  pensive  shade  over  it,  and 
a  delicately  cut  sensitive  mouth,  which 
could  break  into  a  very  sweet  smile  some- 
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times,  and  had  a  great   deal  of  character 
in  it. 

Agnes  Fremantle  was  certainly  a  very 
pretty  girl,  but  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl 
made  the  least  of,  a  very  pretty  girl,  with- 
out the  grace  and  manner  which  makes 
some  girls  so  attractive,  and  which  Lily 
had.  Lily  had  that  knack  of  always  be- 
coming her  clothes,  of  looking  better 
dressed  and  got  up  than  her  sister,  and 
that  bright  colour  and  mass  of  golden 
hair  went  a  great  way  towards  making  a 
beauty  of  my  little  heroine,  for  that  soft 
little  face  of  hers  wasn't  half  as  handsome 
a  face  as  her  sister's,  and  wanted  the 
regular  outline  to  make  it  also  a  hand- 
some face,  and  yet  of  the  two  Lily  was 
the  most  admired ;  there  was  a  shyness 
about  the  blushing  little  girl  which  was 
very  attractive  and  becoming,  and  there 
was  a  winning  manner  about  her  too, 
which  somehow  found  its  way  to  every 
heart ;  and  she  had  made  more  friends  for 
herself  in  the  world.  She  was  less  grave 
and  sensible,  but  more  soft-hearted  and 
impulsive,  and  these  gushing  coaxing 
people    win    more  hearts   to   themselves, 
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while  the  grave  earnest  ones  look  on 
and  cannot  understand  or  imitate  that 
impulsiveness,  and  only  look  like  cows  on 
their  hind  legs,  or  anything  else  equally 
unattractive,  if  they  force  themselves  to 
indulge  in  a  little  gushing,  or  fondling ; 
these  things  are  born  with  people,  I  think, 
and  cannot  be  acquired,  and  so  Miss 
Agnes  had  to  content  herself  with  feeling 
all  the  love  and  affection  which  was  in  her 
sensitive  heart,  and  not  showing  it;  had 
to  conteut  herself  with  being  thought  cold 
and  indifferent,  where  she  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  shown  her  heart's 
love,  like  her  sister,  to  have  spoken  and 
told  all  the  deep  true  feeling  which  swelled 
and  rose  there  so  often,  but  she  couldn't ; 
words  wouldn't  come  when  she  wanted 
them,  and  so  that  unappreciated  affec- 
tionate heart  had  to  go  on  rising  and 
swelling  in  secret,  and  no  one  knew  of 
the  troubles  and  sorrows  there.  She  was 
sitting  in  the  window,  stitching  away,  and 
thinking,  and  that  calm  earnest  face  of 
hers  didn't  show  in  the  least  whether 
her  thoughts  were  pleasant  or  other- 
wise ;  those  soft  fair  cheeks  never  changed 
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colour,  never  blusbed,  or  turned  pale  for 
slight  things,  and  the  placid  white  fore- 
head seldom  wrinkled  itself  into  ugly 
frowns  and  lines  unnecessarily,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  expressive  little  mouth,  that 
you  could  tell  when  she  was  grieved  or 
pained. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  drawing  a  very  at- 
tractive or  pleasing  picture  for  my  readers; 
people  don't  generally  admire  these  cold 
unchanging  faces,  but  I  can't  help  myself, 
I  am  not  drawing  from  my  own  fancy,  I 
have  the  picture  of  that  face  before  me 
now,  a  well  remembered  face,  and  I  could 
not  paint  it  at  all,  if  I  did  not  paint  it  just 
as  I  see  it,  with  a  thousand  fond  happy 
memories,  making  it  fair  and  beautiful 
for  me,  a  thousand  memories  sad  and 
sweet,  making  it  the  sweetest,  kindest 
face  on  earth ;  and  so  I  see  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  not  fairly,  perhaps,  seeing 
only  the  beauty  there;  but  I  can't  help 
myself,  I  can't  make  myself  see  faults 
there,  though  there  may  be  faults,  and  so 
I  am  making  a  heroine  of  this  Agnes, 
very  unfairly  you  may  think,  and  I  won't 
contradict  you,    or  try  to  make  you  see 
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all  the  old  memories  and  interests  wliicli 
make  that  cold  uninteresting  face  such  an 
angel  face  for  me. 

She  was  bending  over  her  piece  of 
work  in  the  window,  and  every  now  and 
then  looking  out  on  the  sea  and  green 
thoughtfully,  it  was  a  fair  bold  view  of 
sea  and  mountain  out  there,  a  clear  peace- 
ful view  of  heather-covered  hills  and  green 
wooded  valleys,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
brightly  just  then,  and  Agnes  looked  out 
on  the  clear  blue  water  and  distant  line  of 
Welsh  mountains  with  a  very  sad  feeling 
in  her  heart,  a  feeling  which  she  couldn't 
have  defined  well,  but  which  almost  all  of 
us  have  felt  now  and  then. 

What  a  dreadfully  sentimental  young 
lady  I  am  describing,  a  prosy  low-spirited 
young  day  dreamer,  sitting  hour  after 
hour  in  a  lodging-house  drawing-room 
pondering  and  sighing ;  a  terribly  prosy 
stupid  young  lady  with  a  very  sensitive 
heart,  and  yet  a  sturdy  young  lady  enough, 
who  could  hide  her  sensitiveness  wonder- 
fully, and  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
thoroughly  contented,  even-tempered  little 
girl,   who   took   things   very   quietly,    and 
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who  liad  nothing  on  earth  to  vex  or  trouble 
her. 

Oh,  how  sadly  misjudged  and  underrated 
some  natures  are  !  How  prone  we  are  to 
look  only  on  the  outside,  and  accept 
bhndly  whatever  is  uppermost  and  nearest 
the  surface.  So  as  there  is  a  tolerably 
fair  show  of  whitewash  displayed  for  our 
edification,  tolerably  sweet  smiles,  and 
gracious  manners,  we  are  satisfied ;  we 
never  think  of  inquiring  beyond ;  we  never 
think  how  the  metal  would  bear  the  fur- 
nace— whether  it  would  come  through 
better  and  purer  after  the  trial.  We  only 
see  a  fair  exterior  and  accept  it  blindly, 
and  then  we  wonder,  and  are  shocked 
when  the  trials  come  to  us,  and  we  stand 
alone — when  there  is  a  sad  falling  off, 
and  protestations  and  promises  are  for- 
gotten— when  the  cloak  is  thrown  aside, 
and  we  see  the  man  as  he  is,  not  as  he 
appeared  to  be,  and  we  find  too  late  that 
we  have  been  mistaken  and  deceived  ;  and 
so,  again,  when  some  unexpected  hand  is 
held  out  to  help  us — some  heart  which  we 
have  idly  judged,  and  pronounced  cold  aud 
unfeeling,  mourns  and  sorrows  with  us,  we 
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are  surprised  and  remorseful ;  we  look  back 
over  a  waste  of  years,  and  think  of  a 
thousand  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  that 
soft  heart,  and  we  cannot  understand  how 
we  have  contrived  to  shut  our  eyes  upon 
all  the  true  feeling  and  softness  for  so 
long. 

Will  you  pardon  me,  my  readers,  for 
straying  off  so  wildly  from  my  story  ? 
Will  you  pardon  me  for  this  little  bit  of 
sentiment  which  has  found  its  way  in 
among  the  little  ever j -day  events  and 
commonplace  occurences  here,  having  so 
little  relevancy  to  what  is  going  on,  and 
which  has,  doubtless,  bored  you  intensely  ? 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  moralize  in 
the  least,  and  so  I  shall  not  pour  out  any 
more  of  this  rose-water  sentimentality  for 
your  edification ;  suffice  it,  then,  that  Miss 
Agnes  was  a  very  warm-hearted,  unap- 
preciated young  lady,  who  kept  her  feelings 
under  such  good  control  that  people  in 
general  didn't  even  suspect  her  of  possess- 
ing any,  and  consequently  we  may  say 
that  she  was  a  very  ill-used,  misjudged 
young  person.  And  so  enough  of  this 
Agnes  Fremantle — too  much,  I  dare  say, 
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you  tliink.  We  will  leave  her  now,  and  turn 
to  other  less  sentimental  subjects ;  so 
farewell  for  a  while,  you  grave,  pensive 
little  girl,  with  the  soft  eyes — farewell  ! 
Looking  back  over  a  score  of  weary  years, 
I  see  you  still  with  your  gentle  eyes  and 
grave  young  face  bending  over  that  white 
soft  wool,  with  the  warm  golden  sunlight 
lighting  up  your  bright  rich  hair,  and 
falling  on  your  peaceful,  calm  brow — 
farewell  !  I  see  you  so  even  now,  when 
other  objects  are  growing  far-off  and  dim. 
I  see  you  still  never  changing  or  growing 
old — the  same  soft,  sweet  face  to  me  for 
ever. 


CHAPTEE     11. 

PEAYER  AND  PEAtSE. 

The  summer  was  beginning  to  wane  at 
last;  the  green  trees  were  beginning  to 
lose  their  fresh,  bright  colour — beginning 
to  grow  yellow  and  bare;  and  the  sun 
didn't  shine  as  brightly  on  the  fields  and 
valleys  ;  the  water  wasn't  half  as  blue  and 
still  in  the  straits,  and  Llanaber  was 
beginning  to  look  its  worst  just  then. 
Visitors  were  flying  from  the  sharp,  cold 
winds,  away  to  their  comfortable  town 
houses,  and  the  Green  was  almost  deserted 
now. 

A  month  has  glided  by  since  we  looked 
on  that  grave  little  girl  sitting  with  her 
knitting-needles  in  the  sunlight,  in  the 
drawing-room  window  of  No.  1,  Queen's 
Terrace — a  quiet,  monotonous,  peaceful 
month — and  Miss  Lily  and  Captain  Dash- 
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wood  are  still  engaged,  still  walk  together 
among  the  trees  and  ruins,  still  meet  every 
day,  and  every  day  is  only  drawing  them 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  making 
them  more  and  more  in  love  with  each 
other ;  and  Captain  Jack  is  beginning  to 
feel  truly  that  to  him  that  little  girl  is 
necessary  now — that  without  her  every- 
thing would  lose  its  charm  for  him,  and 
he  has  accepted  Charlie's  oflPer  of  hospi- 
tality very  willingly,  for  he  couldn't  tear 
himself  away  from  her,  or  begin  his  old 
town  live  again. 

Lady  Georgiana  and  the  Miss  Dash- 
woods  are  still  enjoying  the  hospitality' at 
the  Elms,  still  taking  stately  drives  and 
fatiguing  walks,  still  playing  croquet,  and 
getting  over  the  time  as  well  as  they  can ; 
but  they  have  only  one  more  week  of  this 
monotonous  work  to  put  in  now,  and  then 
Lady  Georgiana  and  her  three  daughters 
will  also  take  wing  for  their  town  resi- 
dence. Tom  was  sorry,  I  think,  when 
the  day  for  this  flight  was  fixed  on ;  he 
was  beginning  to  think  that  even  those 
four  dull  town  ladies  made  the  place  a 
little  livelier ;  the   croquet    parties    under 
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the  shadow  of  the  yew  hecjge  had  been 
pleasant  parties  enough  now  and  then 
when  Tom's  friends,  each  in  their  several 
ways,  "  the  best  fellows  in  the  world" 
according  to  his  account,  had  run  down 
for  a  day  or  two's  shooting,  shooting 
which  for  some  of  them  consisted  in  a 
three  or  four  hours  ramble  up  the  hill, 
three  or  four  hapless  birds  being  brought 
down,  and  then  the  sportsmen  assembling 
to  join  the  ladies,  so  that  September 
month  had  glided  by,  and  still  Lady 
Georgiana  had  been  unable  to  alter  her 
son's  determination  to  marry  for  love; 
she  had  given  up  haranguing  him  on  the 
subject ;  it  had  been  a  useless  task,  trying 
to  wean  the  reckless  young  man  from  his 
new  hope,  and  his  mother  had  lost  heart 
lately — was  beginning  to  dread  that  that 
piece  of  iolly  would  only  be  hastened  by 
her  remonstrances,  and  that  her  inter- 
ference only  heaped  coal  upon  the  Cap- 
tain's fire ;  so  Captain  Jack  had  gone  on 
making  love,  and  growing  more  and  more 
immersed  in  his  love  all  those  four  weeks ; 
he  had  not  been  a  very  regular  visitor  at 
the  Elms,  and  had   consequently  brought 
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down  upon  himself  Miss  Fanny's  just  in- 
dignation— that  young  lady  who  had  got 
an  inkling  of  the  Captain's  attentions  to 
another  young  lady,  was  very  much 
angered  by  this  falling  off  of  his,  and 
couldn't  help  showing  some  anger 
when  he  did  honour  the  Elms  with  his 
presence;  but  I  don't  think  Captain  Dash- 
wood  troubled  himself  much  to  analyze 
those  little  fits  of  indignation ;  it  was  one 
of  Miss  Fuulkes's  ways  to  be  pettish  and 
indignant  unaccountably,  and  so  he  had 
contented  himself  with  thinking  that  she 
would  be  sure  to  have  recovered  by  his 
next  visit. 

So  time  had  slipped  by,  and  Captain 
Dashwood  and  Mr.  Okedon  had  gone  on 
paying  visits  at  the  stone  house  by  the  sea 
daily,  and  now  it  was  drawing  near  the 
time  when  the  two  little  birds  at  No.  1, 
Queen's  Terrace  were  to  spread  their 
wings  also,  and  fly  away  home. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Charlie  had  made 
much  progress  in  his  love-making  during 
the  time  that  had  passed.  J  don't  think 
Agnes  was  a  bit  the  wiser  of  his  love  than 
she  had  been  a  month  ago,  and  his  friend 
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had  given  up  slapping  him   on  the  back 
and  cheering  him  on  to  the  fight,  and  so 
Charhe  was  in  just  the  same  position  as 
when  we  left  him  last ;  he  had  gone  on 
talking    and   walking    with    his    love,    all 
those  weeks,  but  then  their  talks  had  been 
very  sensible  and  dull,  and  "  no   way  had 
been   made,"  as   the   Captain  would  have 
said,  no  soft  words  had  been  spoken,  and 
Aggie  never  once  imagined  that  her  young 
hero  was  listening  to   her  grave,  sensible 
little   speeches,    to    her    soft    low   voice, 
spell-bound;    that  for  him  there  was   no 
music  upon  the  earth   so   sweet  and  en- 
thralUng  as  that  gentle  voice  of  hers,  and 
that  those  rambles  among  the  green  lanes 
and  fields  were  the  pleasantest  ways  he 
had    ever    trod.      She    couldn't    know   all 
this;   there  was  nothing   in    his   cheerful 
honest  face  to  suggest  such  romance  as 
this,   and    she    trod   those   pleasant  ways 
beside  him   unconscious  of  his  love,   un- 
conscious of  the  hope  which  was  rising  in 
his    heart,    of  a    brighter,    sweeter    time, 
when  they  too  might  tread  those  pleasant 
paths  together,  side  by  side,  with  one  hfe 
and  future  before  them.     He  was  a  very 
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foolish,  timid  young  fellow  in  this  way :  he 
had  too  bad  an  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
own  worth  ;  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to 
think  that  such  a  treasure  might  be  his 
for  the  asking. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  men  in  the 
world,  men  who  let  their  faint  hearts  get 
the  better  of  them,  and  who  walk  through 
life  for  ever  underrating  themselves  and 
thinking  half  the  blessings  of  life  too  good 
for  them ;  men  who  suffer  other  less  deserv- 
ing men  to  step  in  before  them,  to  push 
them  from  their  stools,  and  bear  away 
prizes  which  were  theirs  if  they  had  only 
chosen  to  raise  their  hands  and  take  them. 

My  theory  on  the  subject  is  this — those 
who  choose  to  seize  the  world  can  seize  it, 
those  who  choose  to  lay  themselves  out  to 
make  friends  for  themselves  can  do  so ; 
but  men  should  never  think  less  of  them- 
selves than  their  neighbours  do ;  men 
should  never  ask  themselves,  "  Am  I 
worthy  ?"  it  is  a  mistake,  they  should 
always  keep  pushing  onward  and  "  grow- 
ing upward  towards  the  light,"  taking  the 
foremost  place  everywhere,  putting  them- 
selves first  everywhere,  and  keep   saying 

VOL.    II.  0 
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to  themselves  with  the  Pharisee,  "  Lord,  I 
thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  this  man  is." 

I  am  not  preaching  a  sermon  for  you, 
reader,  or  I  should  have  left  all  this 
unsaid ;  it  doesn't  sound  a  very  christian 
doctrine  this,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
true  one,  and  you,  man  of  the  world,  can 
understand  how  it  applies  to  the  world,  can 
see  how  much  self-assertion  goes  for  true 
worth,  and  how  much  a  man  is  judged  by 
how  much  he  values  himself. 

If  Charlie  had  had  more  of  this  self- 
appreciation,  if  he  had  had  more  conceit 
then,  how  much  pain  and  suspense  might 
he  have  saved  himself,  how  much  anxiety 
and  despair  might  he  have  spared  to 
others ;  but  there  he  was,  a  foolishly 
modest,  shy  man,  and  I  cannot  alter  him ; 
there  he  was,  looking  up  to,  and  admiring 
his  friend,  who  in  so  many,  many  things 
was  so  unworthy  of  his  admiration,  so 
much  beneath  him ;  but  so  it  was,  and  I 
cannot  alter  him,  or  put  him  m  a  position 
which  wouldn't  fit  him,  and  in  which  he 
wouldn't  know  how  to  act ;  and  so, 
reader,  you  find  him  a  month  older  than 
when   last   you  looked  on  him,    but   not 
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a  day  older  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  cheerful  quaint 
old  chimes  were  ringing  out  from  the 
church  belfry  on  the  still  air,  and  the 
population  of  Llanaber  was  trooping  to 
church,  old  and  young,  great  and  small, 
pouring  in  under  the  low  arched  doors, 
and  disposing  of  themselves  in  the  great 
square  green  baize  pews ;  over  near 
the  reading-desk  was  the  family  seat 
belonging  to  the  Elms,  empty  as  yet,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  meaner  commoner 
ones  by  a  brass  plate  and  indistinct 
crest,  and  red  baize  cushions ;  and  there 
at  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  was  another 
big,  square  apartment  also  crested,  and 
red  cushioned,  where  the  master  of  Manoir 
kept  solitary  state ;  and  under  the  gal- 
lery, in  the  shade,  were  two  pale  blue 
bonnets  bending  over  two  prayer-books, 
two  soft  young  faces,  with  drooping  eyes, 
in  an  unpretending  little  back  seat  alone. 

Crouching  in  that  high-walled  old  pew, 
Miss  Lily  couldn't  see  much  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  church,  but  ever  and  anon 
that  little  pale  blue  bonnet  came  bobbing 

c  2 
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up  above  the  top,  and  two  wanderiDg 
restless  blue  eyes  were  watcliing  the 
passers-by,  and  straying  off  into  the 
neighbouring  seats  and  aisles,  and  turning 
up  beseechingly  to  the  galleries  above. 
They  strayed  off  hopelessly  to  that  big 
square,  red-cushioned  pew  where  Charlie 
Okedon  was  seated,  rested  for  a  minute 
on  his  peaceful  face  and  bending  head, 
and  then  wandered  off  again  on  that 
hopeless  search;  there  the  chancel  door 
creaked,  and  turned  on  its  hinges,  and 
those  restless  eyes  lighted  on  a  troop  of 
finely  dressed  ladies  who  came  rustling 
in. 

Lily  knew  well  who  those  finely  appa- 
relled ladies  were ;  there  was  Lady  Geor- 
giana,  resplendent  in  a  magnificent  dark 
moire,  which  would  have  stood  just  as 
firmly  and  gracefully  without  the  assist- 
ance of  her  ladyship's  person,  and  there 
was  Lady  Mary,  with  her  kind  happy  face, 
and  little  bunches  of  curls,  and  there  was 
Caroline — tall,  handsome  Caroline,  so  like 
her  brother,  so  very  like  that  two  soft 
cheeks  tingled,  and  two  blue  eyes  dropped 
as  they  looked  on  her,  and  there  was  Miss 
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Fanny,  looking,  oli,  so  charmingly  piquant 
and  pretty,  in  a  dainty  little  white  bonnet 
which  set  off  her  dark  eyes  and  glossy 
hair  to  perfection,  and  there  was  Tom 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  two  other 
young  ladies;  but  here  the  blue  eyes 
paused  in  their  rambles — by  the  low  arch, 
bending  low,  stooped  the  handsome  head 
and  nut-brown  hair  of  Jack  Dashwood, 
and  the  pageant  of  fair  woman  faded 
away,  and  the  blue  eyes  saw  only  that  one 
face,  saw  only  that  one  tall  figure  and 
bending  head,  and  none  other,  and  the 
clear  shrill  voices  of  the  children  in  the 
choir  up  above  rose  up  loud  and  sweet  in 
the  grand  old  ''  Te  Deum,"  and  the 
solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  swelling 
that  chorus  of  young  voices,  as  one  by  one 
the  gay  troop  passed  into  the  crested  red- 
cushioned  pew  under  the  reading-desk 
one  by  one,  but  Lily  wasn't  watching 
them  now,  the  blue  eyes  had  crossed  the 
aisle,  and  were  just  now  resting  on  the 
long  moustachios  and  nut-brown  hair  of 
Captain  Jack,  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite Charlie  in  the  Manoir  pew,  quite 
unconscious    of  the   sensation  his  arrival 
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had  created  in  that  far  off  seat,  he  didn't 
see    the   tingling  blushes   and  beseeching 
eyes  over  there  under   the  gallery  as  he 
sat  listlessly  before  his  friend,  and  he  was 
glancing  quietly    across  at   the    opposite 
pew,  across  at  the  back  of  a  small  head 
and   dainty    little    white  bonnet,  and   he 
was  frowning  to    himself;  the   Eev.    Mr. 
Jones,    the  rector   of  Llanaber,  went   on 
quite  indifferently  with   the  morning  ser- 
vice ;  and  Miss  Lily's  blushes  had  time  to 
subside  before  the  congregation  stood  up 
again,    and    the  restless  blue    eyes  were 
glued  very  steadfastly  on  the  little  prayer- 
book  ;    and    Captain    Dashwood,    looking 
across  into  the   shade,   thought  his  little 
fiancee  looking  very  fair  and  pretty,  and 
concluded  that   she  hadn't  seen  his  late 
arrival,  and  wasn't  aware  of  his  presence. 
Captain  Dashwood  wasn't  a  very  devout 
worshipper  in  general,  and  to-day  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  attract  his  attention  from 
his   prayers — two  pretty  faces,    at  differ- 
ent angles  of  the  church,  each  having  more 
or  less  an  interest  for  him,  would  intrude 
themselves,     and    he     couldn't    keep    his 
eyes    on    his   prayer-book    at     all.       He 
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looked  round  the  cliurcli — lie  looked  on 
the  white  bonnet,  then  on  the  blue, 
then  from  the  blue  bonnet  up  to  the 
diamond-paned  old  windows  up  above, 
on  to  the  worn-out  stone  tablets  and  half 
efifaced  inscriptions,  and  finally,  up  at  the 
large  stained-glass  window  in  the  chancel, 
from  which  there  shone  such  a  rain- 
bow of  bright  colours  ;  there  stood  Saint 
Matthew,  very  imposing,  in  a  brilliant 
Prussian-blue  toga,  with  Saint  James  on 
one  side,  with  upraised  hands  ready  to 
bless  right  and  left  indiscriminately,  and 
Saint  Peter  on  the  other,  brandishing 
most  menacingly  a  large  bunch  of  burnt 
Sienna  keys. 

From  St.  Peter,  the  Captain  glanced 
down  on  Charlie  Okedon,  who  was  sitting 
opposite,  with  his  jolly  young  face  look- 
ing so  grave  and  solemn,  and  his  eyes 
bent  reverently  on  the  matting  at  his 
feet ;  he  looked  on  that  honest  face  and 
tranquil  brow,  and  sighed  to  himself, 
as  he  leant  his  head  against  the  red 
baize  wall  at  his  back,  and  gazed  down 
vaguely  on  his  polished  boots;  he  didn't 
hear  much  of  the  service,  I  think,  or  pay 
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much  attention  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones's 
sermon,  in  which  that  anxious  divine  was 
labouring  with  a  true  christian  spirit  to 
move  and  awaken  the  worldly  human 
hearts  around  him — labouring  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  "  Rachels  "  and 
"  Ruths  "  of  old,  and  the  worldlj-minded 
croquet  playing  young  females  of  the 
present  age. 

*'  Long  was  the  good  man's  sermon," 
and  very  long  it  seemed  to  the  Captain, 
who  was  lolling  and  dozing  under  shelter 
of  the  red  baize  wall.  That  good  steady 
young  fellow,  Charlie,  wasn't  dozing  or 
napping;  he  had  too  great  a  reverence 
for  all  things  godly  and  solemn,  to  think 
of  napping  during  the  long  earnest  ap- 
peal ;  but  he  couldn't  keep  his  wandering 
thoughts  from  straying  away,  he  couldn't 
keep  his  eyes  quite  to  himself,  and  more 
than  once  during  that  heart-stirring  lec- 
ture, he  found  himself  gazing  over  at  the 
blue  bonnets  in  the  shade,  forgetting  all 
about  Ruth  and  Rachel,  and  everything 
else  connected  with  Mr.  Jones's  admo- 
nition. "  Long  was  the  good  man's 
sermon,"  and  Charlie  with  an  honest  heart 
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might  have  echoed  the  poet's  words — 

"  But  it  seemed  not  so  to  me, 
For  lie  spoke  of  Ruth  the  beautiful, 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee." 

He  spoke  of  beauty,  and  gentleness,  and 
love;  he  spoke  of  a  self-devotion  and 
patience,  which  has  made  a  name,  a  pure, 
noble  name,  for  all  the  world,  for  ages, 
and  still  he  thought  of  her — thought  of 
his  Ruth,  as  oh  !  such — a  much  fairer, 
gentler  person  than  the  historic  damsel; 
though  his  Ruth  did  play  croquet,  and 
wear  a  mushroom  hat,  still  to  him  she 
was  fairer  than  that  other  Ruth,  ''  among 
the  fields  of  corn,"  a  greater,  fairer  hero- 
ine by  far  than  even  that  sweetest  of  all 
traditionary  heroines  could  have  been; 
and  the  good  man's  sermon  for  him  was 
only  a  song  of  praise,  praise  of  this  Ruth 
of  his,  and  admiration  of  her ;  and  he  sat 
there  with  these  wicked  worldly  thoughts 
swelling  in  his  heart — sat  there  with  the 
sunlight  falling  on  him  through  the 
painted  windows  with  Saint  Matthew's 
robe,  now  faded  to  a  muddy  ultramarine, 
still  resting    on  his  brow,    and   his    eyes 
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still  dwelling  on  Ruth's  blue  crape  bonnet 
in  the  distance. 

Long  as  was  that  sermon,  still  the  end 
had  come  at  last,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones  poured  out  his  earnest  blessing 
above  the  bending  heads ;  and  then  the 
congregation  began  to  flock  out  of  their 
square  pews,  and  shake  out  their  silks 
and  muslins  in  the  porch.  One  by  one 
the  ladies  trooped  out  of  that  square  pew 
belonging  to  the  Elms,  and  marched  off 
in  single  file  through  the  chancel  door,  fol- 
lowed by  the  faithful  Tom,  while  those  very 
ungallant  young  fellows,  Captain  Dash- 
wood  and  Mr.  Charles  Okedon,  kept  their 
seats  with  bending  heads  and  solemn 
faces. 

"  Hang  it  1  let  them  get  off  first,"  the 
Captain  had  murmured  to  his  friend ; 
''  the  carriages  are  waiting  outside,  and 
they'll  think  we're  putting  in  the  sacra- 
ment or  something ;  it  would  be  a  devihsh 
nuisance  to  be  carried  off  to  lunch  at 
the  Elms.  I  don't  feel  equal  to  such  work 
to-day,  so  keep  quiet  for  a  bit,  will 
you?"    ^ 

Charlie    hadn't    made   any   answer    to 
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that  speecli  of  the  Captain's  but  he  had 
let  all  those  six  ladies  and  their  attendant 
knight  pass  by  the  Manoir  pew,  one  by- 
one,  without  once  raising  his  head  or 
looking  up;  and  now  as  he  glanced  after 
them,  and  saw  only  Tom  Foulkes's  broad 
back  in  the  doorway,  he  turned  his  head 
to  see  how  the  blue  bonnets  were  getting 
on,  and  whether  they  were  out  of  sight 
yet.  It  was  Aggie's  slight  figure  that 
he  saw  then  stepping  out  into  the  light 
by  the  side  door.  It  was  Aggie's  fair  soft 
face  which  met  his  view  then,  and  he 
pushed  the  pew  door  open  and  stepped 
into  the  aisle.  ''  Come  along,"  he  said, 
''  they  are  gone  long  ago,  and  we  can  go 
out  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  churchyard 
if  you  like,  over  the  stile." 

Captain  Dashwood  followed  leisurely 
along  the  aisle  and  out  into  the  church- 
yard outside;  the  blue  bonnets  had  dis- 
appeared down  the  stone  steps  into  the 
street ;  the  street  was  dangerous  ground 
just  then ;  the  carriages  from  the  Elms 
might  still  be  there,  so  Charlie,  knowing 
Charlie,  who  knew  a  "jolly  short  cut," 
by  the  back   of  the  church  which  would 
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bring  them  out  on  the  Green,  presently 
dashed  in  among  the  nettles  and  dock- 
weeds  towards  the  little  stile  at  the  far 
end  of  the  churchyard  ''  This  way.  Jack ; 
look  out  ;  don't  walk  over  poor  old 
Simkins  here;  it's  hard  to  pick  one's 
steps  among  all  these  old  graves,  isn't 
it?" 

''  Devilish  hard  !  if  one  was  to  try  to," 
answered  the  Captain  ;  "  but,  by  Jove,  I 
prefer  pressing  the  turf  a  httle  tighter 
down  over  old  Simkins,  or  old  anybody 
else  either,  to  getting  my  shins  all  pinked 
with  these  confounded  nettles." 

Charlie  laughed ;  he  was  tolerably  well 
used  to  tramping  and  wading  through  all 
sorts  of  weeds,  along  all  kinds  of  untrod- 
den ways,  and  he  didn't  much  care  for 
those  venomous  little  leaves,  but  he  did 
care  for  stepping  thoughtlessly  or  irre- 
verently over  the  dreamless  heads  which 
lay  beneath;  he  had  a  strange  feeling 
about  trampUng  down  the  long  grass 
which  waved  and  sighed  there,  and 
so  the  route  to  the  stile  was  rather 
a  circuitous  one ;  and  the  Captain  who 
was    vainly    trying   to  keep  up  with  his 
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friend,  and  wlio  didn't  know  the  ground 
at  all,  found  himself  stumbling  and 
pitching  over  the  half  hidden  stones  and 
mounds ;  he  couldn't  understand  that 
feeling  of  Charlie's,  that  reverend  solemn 
feeling  about  those  little  hills  of  clay  and 
grass,  and  so  he  scrambled  and  stumbled 
over  every  one  which  came  in  his  way, 
and  cursed  every  one  of  the  gray  stones 
against  which  he  dashed  his  unwary 
shins. 

Through  the  dock- weeds  and  nettles, 
by  the  mounds  and  grave-stones,  and 
out  at  last  over  the  little  stile  into  the 
street  beyond.  It  was  a  very  quaint  old- 
fashioned  little  village  street,  with  uneven 
rows  of  houses,  gabled  and  small,  with 
queer  little  latticed  windows  and  low 
doors,  into  which  Charlie  and  the  Captain 
stepped  from  their  stile,  and  Captain  Jack 
looked  round  him,  bewildered.  ''  Why 
where  are  we  now  ?"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
up  and  down  the  narrow  street,  and  up  at 
the  quaint  little  houses.  ''  I  have  never 
been  here  before,  have  I?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  answered  Charhe, 
laughing.    "It's  not  one  of  our  fashionable 
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streets ;  we  call  it  Jail  Street ;  a  pretty 
name  isn't  it?  But  there's  the  jail  down 
there." 

"  The  jail  !  why  I  didn't  think  Llanaber 
boasted  such  an  institution." 

"  Oh  bless  you,  yes ;  why  there  was  a 
man  hung  there  last  May." 

"Nonsense  !" 

"Upon  my  word,  and  look  here,  do 
you  see  where  the  '  drop'  is,  up  there  in 
the  wall." 

"Yes." 

"  Well  do  you  see  that  little  house 
opposite  with  the  bow-window  ?" 

"Yes" 

"Well,  the  street  is  so  narrow  just 
there,  that  the  day  the  fellow  was  hung, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Jones,  the  proprietor  of 
the  bow-windowed  establishment,  had  two 
of  her  panes  of  glass  kicked  out  by  his 
heels." 

"  Nonsense  !" 

"No,  upon  my  word,  that  was  the 
report  here,  and  I  quite  believe  it 
too." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised." 

They    lounged    on    down    the    narrow 
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street,  Charlie  being  saluted  kindly  as  lie 
went  by,  little  children  courtesying,  big 
men  touching  their  hats,  and  rosy-faced 
young  matrons  stepping  to  the  door  to 
take  a  kindly  admiring  look  at  the  well 
known  figure.  My  young  hero  was  very 
well  beloved  in  his  native  village;  he 
had  been  born  among  them,  and  the 
village  bells  had  rung  out  their  welcome 
for  the  young  heir  above  their  heads  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago ;  there  had  been 
a  kindly,  hearty  squire  then  at  the  Manoir, 
and  a  gentle  delicate  young  wife;  there 
had  been  great  rejoicings  among  them 
when  that  young  heir  had  been  born  to  in- 
herit those  fair  lands,  and  there  had  been 
sorrow  in  their  hearts  when,  a  few  short 
weeks  later,  the  old  church  bell  had  rung 
out  again  a  sad  monotonous  peal,  to  tell 
them  that  a  life  had  been  given  for  a  life, 
and  that  the  gentle  fair  young  mother 
would  walk  no  more  among  them ;  that 
for  the  young  baby  life,  looked  and  hoped 
for  so  long,  a  dearer  life  had  been  taken, 
and  that  there  was  no  longer  a  mistress 
for  the  old  house  and  place. 

The  child  had  grown  into  a  boy  among 
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them  too ;  had  always  been  the  same, 
frank,  manly,  fellow ;  had  won  their  hearts 
long  ago,  while  yet  there  was  another 
master  at  the  Manoir ;  and  so  when  that 
other  life  had  passed  away,  they  had  look- 
ed up  confidently  to  their  new  young 
squire,  and  Charlie  had  never  forfeited 
that  confidence  and  trust  which  had  passed 
into  his  hands  then,  he  had  gone  on  walk- 
ing in  the  light,  and  doing  his  duty  towards 
those  villagers,  as  well  and  perhaps 
better  than  many  a  former  squire;  so 
on  this  September  Sunday,  as  he  walked 
down  that  httle  dark  street,  he  stepped 
with  a  firm  sure  tread,  knowing  and  feel- 
ing that  every  one  of  those  friendly  greet- 
ings came  fi:*om  a  kindly  heart,  and  that 
here  among  his  own  people  at  least,  he 
was  loved  and  trusted. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  out  of  that 
narrow  little  dark  street,  there  were  so 
many  inquiries  to  be  made,  so  many 
greetings  and  blessings,  all  of  which  that 
same  Charlie  answered  so  graciously,  and 
the  Captain  was  terribly  tired  of  listening 
to  little  Welsh  conversations.  He  couldn't 
understand  the  interest  which  that  foolish 
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young  friend  of  his  took  in  those  *'  old 
women  and  brats;"  he  couldn't  appreciate 
the  pleasure  of  having  such  interests  and 
amusements,  and  so  that  stroll  among  the 
cottages  and  houses  in  that  little  street 
was  a  verv  dull  business  for  him,  and  he 
gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  as  they  emerged 
into  the  open  road,  at  last,  leaving  the 
cottages,  and  courtesying  children,  and 
smiling  old  women  behind. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  as  the  two 
gentlemen  emerged  on  the  Green  before 
the  stone  terrace,  and  Llanaber  had  gone 
in  to  dinner,  so  Charlie  having  suggested 
the  beach  as  a  good  resting-place,  he  and 
the  Captain  took  up  their  positions  on 
the  old  boat  with  their  backs  to  the  sea, 
and  their  faces  towards  the  long  stone 
front  of  houses,  and  having  lit  cigars  these 
two  gentlemen  composed  themselves  to 
await  the  time  when  Llanaber  having  eaten 
and  digested  its  meal,  should  emerge 
again  for  its  afternoon  walk  or  stroll. 


VOL.  IT. 


CHAPTER   III. 

AT   THE   MANOIR. 

*'  I  don't  believe  in  romance ;  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the 
world." 

This  little  sentiment  uttered  in  a  laugh- 
ing voice,  actually  proceeded  from  Cap- 
tain John  Dashwood,  that  big,  handsome 
man,  who  is  just  now  stretching  his 
length  on  the  hard  stones  of  the  Llanaber 
beach,  at  the  feet  of  those  two  pretty 
mushroom-hatted  young  ladies  from  No.  1, 
Queen's  Terrace,  and  who,  everything 
considered,  ought  to  have  left  that  little 
speech  unsaid,  I  think. 

"  JSTo  romance !"  echoed  Charlie,  who 
was  also  reclining  on  the  hard  stones. 
''Why  that's  a  very  new  theory  in- 
deed." 

"New,  I  daresay;  or  rather  an  old  one 
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disbelieved  in,  an  old  one  which  none  of  us 
have  cared  to  start  as  yet — nevertheless,  a 
very  true  one,  I  think." 

'^  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Jack.  I  think, 
if  we  choose  to  see  it,  there  is  romance 
in  almost  everything." 

''  What !  even  in  pigs  and  manure  ;  eh, 
Charlie?  But  you're  not  a  fit  person  to 
argue  the  subject.  There's  no  romance 
in  farming,  I'm  sure — at  least  none  that 
I  can  see.  But  what  do  you  say.  Miss 
Lily  ?  Do  you  agree  with  me  ?"  And 
Captain  Dashwood  was  looking  down  on 
the  stones,  and  amusing  himself  by  pick- 
ing the  little  black  beads  off  that  nice  gimp 
trimming  on  Miss  Lily's  silk  gown. 

"No,  I  don't,  indeed;  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Okedon.  There  is  romance  in  nearly 
everything,  I  think.  But  can't  you 
argue  without  picking  all  my  little  beads 
off?" 

'*  No,  I  can't,"  he  said ;  "'*  so  let  us  give 
up  arguing,  or  your  dress  won't  be  fit  to 
be   seen  in  a  minute  or  two  more." 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock,  and  Llan- 
aber  had  completed  its  eating  and  digest- 
ing process  more  than  half  an   hour  ago, 

D  2 
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and  those  four  young  people  had  selected 
a  nice  sheltered  little  nook  among  the 
rocks  to  sit  in  and  have  a  chat  this  after- 
noon. Captain  Jack  and  Miss  Lily  often 
visited  this  nook  together,  and  had  had 
many  very  pleasant  chats  there  lately,  and 
I  think  the  Captain  was  wishing  those 
other  two  anywhere  else  just  at  present, 
and  couldn't  find  conversation  for  so 
many. 

''  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Charlie,  turning 
to  Agnes,  '^  I  wish  you  two  would  come 
up  to  the  Manoir,  and  look  over  the  gar- 
dens, and  get  some  flowers.  You  have 
never  been  up  there  yet;  and  I  pride 
myself  a  good  deal  on  my  blow  of  Ger- 
man asters  and  marigolds  this  month.  Will 
you  come  ?" 

''Yes,  I  should  like  very  much  in- 
deed." 

''  Suppose  we  come  there  now,   then  ?" 

''  Oh — well — I  don't  know.  Could  we, 
do  you  think?" 

''  What,  without  papa.  Miss  Propriety  ?" 
laughed  the  Captain.  "  Well,  I  can  do 
chaperone  now,  can't  I  ?  and  this  Charlie 
is  a  very   steady  fellow,  I   can   tell  you ; 
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and  really,  joking  apart,  can't  you  come 
under  my  escort  very  well?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  cried  Lily ;  "do 
bring  us,  Mr.  Okedon.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  the  place." 

"  Well,  come  along  then." 

And  Aggie,  having  been  overruled, 
and  not  being  averse  to  the  expedition, 
said,  "Very  well;"  and  the  rocks  and 
shingle  were  abandoned,  and  my  little 
party  turned  to  ascend  the  gentle  hill 
under  the  arches  of  trees  very  happily. 
Charlie  and  Agnes  were  on  a  good  way  in 
front,  and  Charlie  was  saying — 

''  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  your  coming. 
No  one  will  see  us,  you  know ;  Jack 
is  quite  a  chaperon  e  now,  and  Mr. 
Fremantle  seldom  takes  a  walk — does 
he?  so  you  needn't  think  ahout  it  at 
all;  and  it  would  have  been  a  shame 
had  I  let  you  go  away  from  here  with- 
out even  coming  to  see  my  home; 
wouldn't  it?"  and  he  looked  on  before 
him  along  the  shady  road.  He  had  spoken 
carelessly  of  that  going  away — carelessly 
and  cheerfully;  but  the  words  had  been 
very  bitter  ones,  had  seemed  to  weigh  on 
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his  heart  while  he  spoke  them,  and  he 
couldn't  trust  himself  to  look  on  into  that 
coming  weary  time  when  he  should  walk 
alone  along  those  shady  roads  and  lanes, 
hearing  no  more  the  music  of  that  voice  ; 
and  he  spoke  again  hurriedly. 

"  But  you're  not  going  just  yet,  I 
hope  ?  You  ought  to  stay  into  next 
month,  and  see  all  the  visitors  out  of 
Llanaber;  it's  very  soon  to  be  going  just 
yet." 

"It  is,"  she  said;  "and  we  shall  all 
feel  dreadfully  sorry  at  leaving." 

"Llanaber  will  miss  you  dreadfully — I 
shall,  at  least.  I  shall  never  walk  on  the 
Green  when  you  go,  it  would  be  so 
strange  to  see  no  faces  looking  out  on  me 
from  No.  1,  or  perhaps  strange  ones;  so 
I  shall  live  all  to  myself  then  in  my  old 
house  up  here." 

"All  the  winter?"  she  asked,  turning 
to  look  up  into  his  face.  "  Do  you  never 
leave  Llanaber  ?" 

"  Not  often.  I  have  too  much  to  look 
after  and  superintend  here  to  leave  it  for 
long.  I  run  up  to  town  now  and  then, 
just  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  rub  the  cob- 
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webs  off,  that's  all;  I  don't  care  for  town 
life." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not ;  you've  lived  too 
mucli  in  the  country  to  care  for  the  lazy 
idle  routine  of  town  life.  I  dislike  the 
town,  too." 

"  Well,  '  God  made  the  country,  but 
man  made  the  town,'  you  know;  and  cer- 
tainly, for  the  work  of  man's  hands, 
London  is  a  wonderful  place;  isn't  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  wonderful.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
knew  or  understood  anything  of  the 
struggle  and  working  of  the  world  until  I 
went  to  London  and  drove  down  the 
Strand.  Isn't  it  tremendous,  the  noise 
and  racket  there  ?" 

''  Dreadful,"  he  answered ;  "it  gives 
me  a  headache  to  think  of  it." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  gentle 
hill  now,  and  a  wide  clear  view  was 
opened  before  them,  stretching  away 
along  a  picturesque  valley  through  which 
the  clear  blue  sea  could  be  seen  in 
a  little  patch,  a  thick  wooded  rising 
ground  at  one  side,  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
corn-fields  and  green  turnip  ridges  at  the 
other ;    it    was    a    very   peaceful    scene ; 
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a  fair  rich  valley,  with  a  white  road 
winding  through  it,  and  the  murmur  of 
sea  far-oflP,  echoing  along  it,  and  Aggie 
looked  down  at  that  peaceful  view  at  her 
feet. 

''  Is  that  the  Manoir  up  there  among 
the  trees  ?"  she  asked. 

''  Yes,  or  rather  the  chimney-tops  of 
the  Manoir.  You  can't  see  anything  else 
from  here.  That's  the  gate  there  by  the 
road." 

They  walked  on  down  the  hill  together 
till  they  stood  close  to  the  Manoir  gate 
down  below,  and  Charlie  was  pausing  to 
point  out  his  turnip  fields  and  waving 
corn. 

"  All  along  there,"  he  was  saying, 
"  and  as  many  more  the  other  side  of 
the  house." 

««  Why  what  a  number  there  must  be ; 
you're  a  regular  farmer,  I  see." 

''  Yes,  a  regular  farmer,"  he  laughed. 
"  I  have  such  a  queer  old  farm -yard  about 
two  miles  from  the  house." 

"  How  nice." 

''  Yes,  and  loads  of  pigs  and  cows  and 
poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  things ;  you  must 
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come  some  other  day  to  see  the  farm ;  we 
shouldn't  have  time  to  do  it  to-day,  that 
is,  if  you  care  to  see  it." 

''  Nothing  I  should  like  better,  although 
I  must  confess  I  don't  know  much  about 
it." 

''No,  I  should  think  not;  but  here  we 
are  now,  we  can  turn  up  here,  and  make 
a  short  cut  up  to  the  house ;"  and  Charhe 
helped  Agnes  over  a  little  wooden  stile 
very  tenderly,  and  she  stepped  down  on 
a  gravel  walk,  shaded  and  arched  over 
by  tall  lime  and  beech  trees.  ''  I  call  this 
the  lime  walk,"  he  said ;  ''it's  dark  here, 
isn't  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  charmingly  pretty, 
and  the  smell  of  the  limes  is  very  plea- 
sant." 

It  wasn't  a  long  walk  that,  under  the 
arches  of  trees,  and  they  emerged  close  to 
that  same  stone  terrace  and  balustrade 
where  the  Captain  and  Charlie  were  wont 
to  smoke  their  evening  pipes.  There  was 
the  cozy  red  brick  front  of  the  old  Manoir, 
with  its  roses  and  verbena,  and  clusters  of 
ivy  leaves,  and  there  was  the  green  slope 
and  gravel   walk  flanking  it  on  one  side. 
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and  the  garden  wall  low  and  ivy  green  on 
the  other.  It  looked  a  very  sunny, 
cheerful  old  house  to  those  two  young 
people,  as  they  turned  out  of  the  dark 
lime  walk  on  to  the  stone  terrace,  and 
Charlie  felt  a  very  proud  young  fellow,  as 
he  heard  the  soft  voice  at  his  side  saying 
— "  What  a  comfortable  snug  old  house  ; 
it's  the  prettiest  place  I  ever  saw,  Mr. 
Okedon ;  how  beautifully  the  ivy  grows 
over  the  wall  there  ?  and  oh,  Mr.  Okedon, 
how  fond  you  must  be  of  this  nice  old 
place  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  gravely,  and  a  strong 
desire  came  over  him  to  tell  her  then  what 
he  had  been  waiting  to  tell  her  for  so 
long,  that  all  those  fields  and  woods  and 
lands  were  hers  if  she  chose  to  share  them 
with  him ;  that  the  big  old  house  was 
only  waiting  for  her  to  walk  into  it,  and 
be  the  mistress  of  it  always ;  and  that  he, 
unworthy  Charlie  Okedon,  was  standing 
there  beside  her,  ready  to  drop  at  her  feet, 
on  the  damp  stones  and  gravel,  and 
render  up  into  her  keeping  his  whole 
heart  and  life  there  and  then  for  ever. 
But  he  let  that  moment  pass,  as  he  had 
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let  other  moments  pass  without  saying  all 
this,  without  even  hinting  it,  and  Aggie 
never  guessed  what  a  storm  was  raging  in 
the  strong  heart  under  his  tweed  coat, 
and  how  near  she  had  been  drifted  within 
the  last  few  minutes  to  that  dream  castle 
of  hers,  and  the  unconscious  face  was 
turned  to  his,  the  unconscious  lips  smiled 
on  him  as  she  said — 

'^  It's  something  to  stand  here  and  be 
able  to  look  all  round  you,  and  say,  '  I'm 
monarch  of  all  I  survey,'  isn't  it  ?" 

Here  was  another  opportunity  for  that 
bashful  young  man,  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,  indeed;  while  she  stood  there 
before  him,  throwing  the  sunlight  and 
flowers,  and  everything  into  the  shade ; 
but  he  let  that  opportunity  pass  too,  that 
opportunity  which  some  men  would  have 
sprung  at  so  eagerly,  which  Captain  Jack 
w^ould  have  made  so  much  of,  and  only 
said — 

''  Yes,  it  is  something,  I  suppose,  but 
not  everything." 

Aggie  made  no  answer  to  that  grave 
speech,  for  just  then  Jack  and  Lily  joined 
them,    and    Mr.     Charles    had    to    rouse 
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himself  from  his  reverie,  and  do  his 
manners. 

"  We  can  go  through  the  house  into  the 
garden,"  he  said ;  and  then  they  passed 
in  under  the  roses  and  ivy  into  the  hall. 
Charlie  pushed  open  a  door  to  the  left, 
and  they  looked  in  on  a  snug,  low  drawing- 
room,  with  sofas  and  tables  and  cabinets, 
just  like  any  other  drawing-room,  but 
too  formal  and  dull,  too  lonely  looking, 
and  wanting  that  air  of  being  inhabited 
which  women  and  women's  presence  only 
can  give  to  a  drawing-room. 

There  were  no  open  books  and  dis- 
arranged chairs  there,  there  were  no 
straggling  pieces  of  work  and  open  work- 
boxes  ;  it  was  a  room  unused  in  that  old 
house,  a  room  made  for  women  and  their 
occupations;  and  there  were  no  women 
here,  and  so  the  snug  old  room  had 
become  unused  and  unfrequented,  and 
the  master  of  the  nianoir  seldom  crossed 
its  threshold  or  darkened  its  doors ;  for 
him  it  was  a  strdinge  room  among  all 
the  other  familiar  ones  in  the  house, 
a  room  which  had  been  unoccupied  ever 
since  he,  Charles  Okedon,  had  come  into 
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the  world,  five  and  twenty  years  ago — 
a  room  which  had  once  been  a  clieerful 
bright  one,  which,  when  the  squire  had 
first  brouglit  liome  his  young  wife  to  Hve 
at  the  manoir,  had  been  furnished  and 
decorated  for  her  by  a  loving  hand ;  the 
soft  French  paper  on  the  walls  was  faded 
now,  and  the  bright  rich  carpet  was  dull 
and  old  fashioned ;  the  handsome  woven 
curtains,  which  the  squire  had  brought 
from  Paris,  which  had  been  so  rich  and 
admired  in  those  days,  were  hanging  up 
still,  and  the  breeze  was  fluttering  them 
to  and  fro,  and  the  straggling  rose 
branches  were  bending  down  and  creep- 
ing in  at  the  open  window,  into  the 
shade,  and  the  faint  warm  tinge  of  sun- 
light, which  was  stealing  in  through  that 
net-work  of  rose  leaves,  made  the  dingy 
covers  and  carpet  and  curtains  look 
almost  new  again ;  they  were  all  old 
and  faded  now,  but  yet  they  were  there, 
where  that  tender  hand  had  placed  them 
long  ago,  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the 
young  new  mistress  who  had  lived  and 
looked  so  short  a  time  there ;  they  were 
all  there  now,  gilding  and   painting   and 
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ricli  furniture,  but  the  hand  that  had 
placed  them  there  was  still  and  cold,  the 
eyes  that  had  looked  upon  it  all,  when  it 
was  new  and  bright,  v/ere  dimmed  and 
gone,  and  Lily  and  Agnes,  looked  in  on 
that  silent  peaceful  old  room  almost  rever- 
ently, that  story  of  blighted  hope  and 
sorrow  and  disappointment,  was  quite 
famihar  to  them,  and  they  peeped  in  on 
the  covers,  and  curtains  and  faded  carpet 
sadly  and  thoughtfully. 

There  was  a  long  grand  piano  in  the 
corner,  covered  up  in  its  thick  leather 
cover ;  there  was  a  music  stool  and  three 
or  four  music  books,  lying  idly  on  the 
top  of  it,  handsomely  bound  old  books, 
with  gilt  letters,  and  panels  on  them, 
and  there  was  a  big  French  desk  on  the 
httle  writing  table  by  the  window,  all 
blue  and  gold,  and  with  the  initials  M. 
A.  O.  in  delicate  letters  on  the  top;  and 
there,  by  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  were 
little  white  and  gold  book  shelves,  con- 
taining finely  bound  little  volumes,  old 
and  modern  poets,  and  rare  ancient  little 
works,  a  collection  made  by  a  connoisseur, 
picked  and  chosen,  and   selected  to  please 
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a  delicate  taste  and  feed  a  gentle  mind ; 
and  there  over  tlie  chimney-piece,  looking 
down  and  smiling  on  it  all,  from  out  a 
fair  gilt  frame,  shone  a  sweet  young  face, 
with  gentle  eyes  and  delicate  tints,  a  smil- 
ing sad  face,  with  masses  of  bright  rich  hair, 
clustering  round  it,  and  a  clear  blue  sky 
bending  above  it,  a  carefully-finished, 
well-defined  picture  of  a  rare  fading  girlish 
beauty,  carefully  finished  and  delicately 
drawn ;  it  was  the  work  of  some  good 
true  portrait  painter,  who  had  caught 
that  expressive  sweet  face  in  one  of  its 
best,  most  interesting-looking  moments, 
and  who  had  made  the  most  of  his  study, 
had  worked  and  laboured  to  finish  it  well 
and  truly,  so  that  a  critical  eye  could 
detect  no  flaw;  the  tints  were  a  httle 
fainter  now  than  they  had  been  then; 
but  it  was  a  very  rich  picture  still,  and 
Aggie  was  looking  up  at  it  with  those 
soft  eyes  of  hers,  and  dwelling  on  every 
one  of  the  delicate  features,  searching 
in  vain  for  a  trace  or  light  the  least  like 
what  she  had  hoped  to  find  there;  the 
gentle  eyes  were  brown,  not  blue,  and  the 
soft  hair  was  too  golden,  the  mouth  was 
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too  small  and  delicately  formed,  and  there 
was  too  sad  a  shade  over  the  white  brow. 
No,  it  hadn't  a  shadow  of  a  resemblance 
to  the  jolly  honest  face  by  her  side,  and 
so  the  picture  wasn't  half  as  interesting 
to  her;  and  she  turned  away  presently 
disappointed. 

''  It's  a  nice  face,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Charlie, 
looking  up  at  the  brown  eyes  and  soft  tints 
above. 

''Yes,  a  beautiful  face,"  answered  Ag- 
nes, quietly. 

''  It  was  done  abroad  somewhere,  I 
believe ;  it's  a  wonderful  hkeness  they 
say,  and  my  father  prized  it  more  than  any 
of  the  others ;  it  was  done  a  few  weeks 
after  they  were  married." 

"It's  a  very  sweet  face,  wonderfully 
sweet ;"  and  Aggie  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  that  strangely  rare  sad 
picture,  and  stepped  over  to  the  window. 
The  sun  was  shining  faintly  on  the  gray 
stones  and  gravel  outside,  as  she  stood 
under  the  roses  and  verbena,  looking 
out  on  the  stone  balustrade  and  ter- 
race outside,  and  there  was  no  sound 
but    the    cawing    of   the    rooks    among 
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the  fine  old   beech   trees  in   the  avenue. 

''You  like  the  sound  of  the  rooks?"  in- 
quired Charlie,  who  had  followed  her  to 
the  window;  ''some  people  think  there's 
nothing  like  it ;  and  some  again  hate  the 
sound,  I  think  it's  a  jolly  soothing  noise, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  like  it." 

"  Well,  Okedon,  are  you  going  to  settle 
down  here  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ?  we 
have  looked  at  everything  half  a  dozen 
times  over,  the  books  and  pictures,  and 
these  gorgeous  satin  covers.  I  don't 
understand  a  single  man  having  such  a 
fine  drawiog-room;  do  you,  Miss  Agnes; 
it  seems  a  shame  not  to  cover  up 
these  jolly  chairs  and  things,  doesn't 
it?" 

"  Well,  you  know.  Jack,  it  has  been  so 
ever  since  I  was  born ;  my  poor  father 
never  would  let  the  place  be  covered  up 
or  changed ;  everything  is  nearly  the  same 
here  as  it  was  on  the  memorable  day 
when  I  first  saw  the  light ;  so  I'm  not 
going  to  change  it  now ;  I  wouldn't 
like  to  alter  or  disarrange  anything 
here." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"I  think  you're  right,"  said  Agnes, 
looking  round,  ''  and  it's  a  very  pretty 
room  as  it  is." 

'*  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  he  answered  ; 
'' I  seldom  come  into  it  myself;  I  don't 
want  a  drawing-room,  you  know;  but  you 
must  see  my  snuggery,  such  a  jolly  little 
room,  isn't  it.  Jack  ?" 

''  Oh,  awfully  jolly,  indeed ;  it's  a  kind 
of  little  smoking  divan,  you  know ;  such 
a  jolly  smell  of  tobacco,  too ;  oh  yes,  you 
must  see  the  snuggery,  it's  such  a  snug 
little  place." 

''No,  oh  no,  you  shan't  see  it,"  cried 
Charlie,  laughing ;  "  you'd  be  so  shocked  ; 
I  don't  want  to  lose  my  character  that 
way  ;  no,  you  musn't  go  into  the  snug- 
gery ;  any  other  room  in  the  whole  house, 
but  not  that;  that's  my  Blue  Beard's 
closet,  you  know." 

"  I  never  should  have  expected  to  find 
out  that  you  had  a  Blue  Beard's  closet,  or 
anything  half  so  disagreeable  ;  you  don't 
look  much  like  a  person  who  had  any  very 
important  secret  weighing  on  his  mind;" 
and  Aggie  laughed  as  she  looked  up  into 
that  honest  face. 
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"  Don't  I  ?  you  shouldn't  always  judge 
by  appearances.  Miss  Fremantle;  faces 
are  sometimes  great  story-tellers,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  indeed ;  but  still  I 
can't  help  fancying  that  you  are  a  very 
happy,  well-contented  person,  Mr.  Oke- 
don." 

"  That's  how  people  are  misjudged,  you 
see ;  it's  my  luck  having  such  a  very  con- 
tented expression ;  I  didn't  know  I  pos- 
sessed such  a  happy  countenance ;  I  was 
quite  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  so  I  may 
have  ever  so  many  skeletons  shut  up  in 
my  little  snuggery,  ever  so  many  murdered 
wives  hidden  away  in  the  presses  and 
places,  and  still  my  deceitful  face  would 
look  just  as  contented  and  tranquil,  while 
inwardly  I  was  quaking  and  trembling  lest 
you  or  any  other  inquisitive  person  should 
discover  my  secret." 

''Well,  perhaps  you  have  your  secret, 
who  knows  ?"  answered  Aggie,  as  she 
followed  along  the  oak-wainscotted  hall; 
"  but  you  must  confess  there's  nothing 
about  you  to  indicate  such  an  amount 
of  secrecy  and  deceit." 

E  2 
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*'Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that; 
I  never  look  on  my  own  face  except 
when  I  have  to,  and  then  I  forget  what 
manner  of  man  I  am  as  soon  as  I  turn 
from  the  glass,  so  I'm  no  judge  of  my- 
self." 

''Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
library,"  cried  Captain  Jack,  pushing 
open  a  door  at  the  other  side  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  showing  a  large  square  room,  with 
rows  upon  rows  of  dark  oak  shelves,  filled 
in  with  solemn-looking  old  quartos,  and 
dingy  books.  There  was  another  halt 
here  while  the  inquisitive  young  ladies 
poked  their  noses  all  about ;  and  then  they 
moved  on  again ;  there  was  the  dining- 
room,  a  cheerful  lofty  room,  with  a  long 
window  which  served  for  a  door  in  the 
summer-time,  and  opened  on  to  the  grass 
slope  at  the  side  of  the  house,  oak-panelled 
and  quaint,  with  stately  old  faces,  cased 
in  big  massive  frames,  gazing  down  from 
the  walls  on  those  two  upturned  inquisi- 
tive young  faces  below.  On  again  down 
the  long  hall  until  a  turn  to  the  right 
found  them  in  another  lighter  passage, 
short  and  cheery,  with  a  big  square  win- 
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dow  at  the  side,  and    a  green  baize  door 
at  the  end. 

"  Now  prepare,"  cried  the  Captain,  step- 
ping in  before  them,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  the  baize  door,  *'  this  is  Mr.  Charles's 
snuggery,  and  a  very  jolly  little  room  it  is 
too ;"  and  Captain  Dashwood  pushed  open 
the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  held  it  there  for 
the  ladies  to  pass  in.  I  am  not  going  to 
describe  minutely  this  bachelor's  room  at 
the  manoir.  Tt  was  just  like  any  other 
bachelor's  room;  guns,  and  fishing  rods, 
and  pictures,  such  as  we  young  fellows  at 
school  used  to  decorate  our  tiny  studies 
with ;  books  and  pipes,  and  untidy  papers, 
such  as  used  to  litter  our  snug  rooms  at 
college,  and  which  somehow  or  another 
we  could  not  have  managed  to  live  without 
then.  Charlie  Okedon  had  been  a  school- 
boy, had  acquired  a  schoolboy's  relish 
for  fishing,  cricket,  and  other  manly  occu- 
pations, had  accumulated  bats  and  rods 
enough  to  furnish  a  whole  tribe  of  young 
sporting  enthusiasts  with  implements  to 
gratify  their  longings.  Those  boyish  toys 
were  unused  and  useless  now,  but  they 
lay   there    undisturbed    amid    the    other 
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newer  treasures,  they  were  tlie  links  left 
of  what  had  been,  of  the  young  schooldays 
and  boyhood,  and  Charlie  had  a  very 
happy  glowing  memory  of  those  days,  the 
happiest  of  his  life  as  yet ;  and  so  the  bats 
and  rods  kept  their  place  there  still.  Of 
course  there  were  pipes  and  cigar  stands 
enough  to  furnish  a  whole  smoking  divan, 
and  of  course  there  was  that  usual  famous 
meerschaum  hanging  up  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  which  it  had  taken  such  ages  to 
colour  and  render  sufficiently  yellow  long 
ago,  and  of  course  there  was  more  or  less 
an  odour  of  tobacco  clinging  and  reek- 
ing in  every  corner  of  the  room. 

All  these  things  are  understood ;  every 
one  who  has  been  at  school  or  college 
knows  what  such  rooms  are;  and  you 
ladies,  young  and  old,  mothers  and  sisters, 
most  of  you,  even  if  you  haven't  seen 
those  snuggeries  so  raved  of  by  your  lux- 
urious young  sons  and  brothers,  have 
seen,  if  not  all,  at  least  many  of  the  trea- 
sures brought  home  reluctantly  after  the 
boys'  "  last  half,"  treasures  which  it  has 
taken  so  long  to  glean  and  gather  to- 
gether.     The  fishing-rod  which  papa  gave 
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*'  Tommy"  when  he  brought  home  his  first 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  and  a  neat  little  edi- 
tion of  Scott's  '*  Poems,"  with  a  mild  in- 
scription from  an  admiring  master  on  the 
fly  page,  the  second-hand  revolver  which 
said  ''  Tommy"  was  seen  to  purchase  at 
an  auction  for  ten  and  sixpence,  and 
which  he  has  never  been  known  to  fire 
ever  since,  but  which  made  a  most  im- 
posing ornament  over  his  chimney-piece 
at  Cambridg^e. 

The  pair  of  very  shabby  deer-horns, 
which  ''  Tommy"  had  wildly  paid  six 
hard-earned  shillings  for  to  "  young- 
Snooks"  when  that  young  scamp  had  got 
into  debt,  and  had  to  sell  his  choice  col- 
lection of  heads  and  stuffed  animals  and 
other  treasures.  The  first  rabbit  which 
''  Tommy"  had  shot  and  stujBfed  himself, 
and  which  you  all  remarked,  as  possessing 
anything  but  a  fragrant  odour,  although 
not  one  of  you  would  dare  to  hint  the 
same  to   the  gifted  ''  Tommy." 

The  mysterious  engravings,  bought 
here  and  there,  horses  and  dogs,  and 
countless  young  ladies  en  deshahiUe,  the 
pipes  whicb    had  never  seen  the  light  at 
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Eton,  but  without  which  "Tommy" 
couldn't  have  existed  at  home,  and  all  the 
other  mysterious  and  objectionable  pro- 
perties belonging  to  that  much  accom- 
plished young  gentleman,  we  know  them 
all,  and  they  were  all  there  in  that  snug- 
gery of  Charlie's.  The  grand  presenta- 
tion bat,  with  the  silver  plate  and  inscrip- 
tion on  it,  how  those  modest  cheeks  had 
blushed  when  the  whole  "  school"  pre- 
sented the  head  of  their  "  eleven"  with 
that  proof  of  their  admiration  and  grati- 
tude on  the  memorable  day  when  Harrow 
played  Eton,  and  Charles  Okedon  had 
made  sixty-four  not  out  with  his  own 
bat,  thereby  swaying  the  combat  consider- 
ably, and  giving  the  victory  to  Eton ; 
how  the  pent-up  feelings  of  all  the  young 
Etonians  had  vented  themselves  in  the 
three  tremendous  cheers  which  had 
greeted  their  champion  as  he  strode  away 
from  his  "  wicket,"  and  oh,  how  repeated- 
ly they  drank  his  health  in  the  spiced  beer 
and  shandy-gaff,  that  night  at  the  "  house" 
supper. 

There  lay  the  very  bat,  with   the  silver 
plate  on.  it,  over  in  the  corner.     Charlie 
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seldom  played  now,  and  his  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning  since  then ;  but  such  memorials 
ought  to  be  cherished,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  disturb  it.  Pictures  and  guns 
and  fishing  rods  and  pipes  and  bats  and 
books,  and  who  knows  what  beside  ? 
They  were  all  there,  even  the  deer-horns  ; 
and  I  think  Mr.  Okedon  felt  a  little  sheep- 
ish as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  beside 
Miss  Agnes,  looking  in  on  that  sadly 
untidy  little  room.  It  had  never  seemed 
so  before  to  him  ;  there  had  always  been  a 
charm  about  its  resemblance  to  what  it 
had  been  when  he  first  placed  those 
trophies  round  it,  and  nailed  up  the 
sporting  prints  on  the  walls  with  his  own 
eager  hands.  It  had  never  looked  untidy 
or  absurd  before;  but  now,  as  he  looked 
round  him  on  all  those  idle,  useless  decor- 
ations, he  did  feel  ashamed  that  that  grave, 
thoughtful  young  lady  at  his  side  should 
be  gazing  and  wondering  at  his  folly  and  ab- 
surdity ;  and  so  he  let  Jack  do  the  honours. 
He  let  him  point  out  the  meerschaum, 
and  tell  when  and  for  whom  Mr.  Okedon 
had  been  kind  enough  to  offer  to  colour  it, 
which  process  had  never  been  completed 
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as  yet.  He  let  Jack  show  the  famous  bat 
with  the  silver  plate  on  its  back ;  he  heard 
him  recount  the  whole  story  over  again  of 
the  bowling  and  batting,  and  the  famous 
catch  made  at  "  long  field  off;"  he  heard 
of  the  cheering  and  glory  of  those  school 
companions  who  were  all  scattered  now — 
but  he  didn't  join  in  the  conversation  at 
all;  he  let  Jack  tell  the  story  all  his  own 
way,  add  to  and  embellish  it  how  he  would. 
And  he  heard  Aggie's  soft  voice  chiming 
in :  asking  questions  and  making  com- 
ments. He  saw  her  soft  face  and  earnest 
eyes  turned  towards  him  once  or  twice, 
but  he  didn't  speak  at  all. 

He  was  angry  with  himself  because  he 
had  allowed  her  to  look  in  upon  that  untidy 
bachelor's  room  to  see  what  a  young  fool 
he  was  still;  he  wished  he  had  never 
brought  her  further  than  the  stately  draw- 
ing-room, with  its  well-arranged  furniture 
and  satin  covers.  It  was  very  foolish  of 
him  to  think  so  much  about  it ;  very  foolish 
of  him  to  imagine  that  the  grave  little 
girl  would  think  the  worse  of  him  for  being 
something  of  a  boy  yet,  but  he  couldn't 
help  himself.     He   couldn't  help   wishing 
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that  Jack  would  cease  explaining  and  re- 
marking, would  leave  the  bats  and  pipes 
in  their  places,  and  keep  those  foolish 
school-tales  to  himself.  But  Captain  Dash- 
wood  wasn't  in  the  least  ashamed  to  own 
that  he  indulged  in  a  peaceful  pipe  every 
now  and  then,  and  that  he  sat  and  smoked, 
and  even  drank  a  brandy  and  soda  in  this 
very  room  continually.  He  had  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself  and  all  his  doings, 
and  didn't  care  who  knew  of  his  idleness 
and  laziness;  I  think  he  even  gloried 
in  the  very  fact  of  being  such  a  thoroughly 
useless  member  of  society,  and  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  just  as  well  able  to 
hold  his  own  and  make  himself  comfort- 
able in  the  world,  as  he  had  been  able  to 
hold  his  own  and  take  his  ease  at  school 
long  ago. 

They  were  two  very  different  men — this 
Jack  Dashwood  and  his  friend,  Charlie 
Okedon — so  very  different  that  it  seems  a 
wonder  to  me,  as  they  stand  there  to- 
gether, how  they  could  ever  have  been 
chums  long  ago ;  how  they  have  managed 
to  be  such  good  friends  ever  since,  and 
never  quarrel.     But  Charlie  was  a  wonder- 
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fully  even-tempered  young  fellow,  with  a 
very  large  bump  of  veneration  on  his  head ; 
and  although  there  were  one  or  two  little 
failings  in  his  friend's  character,  still  he 
wasn't  given  to  picking  holes  or  finding 
fault  with  any  one;  and  he  had  just  as 
great  an  admiration  for  that  dashing, 
handsome  Captain  Dashwood  as  he  had 
for  the  same  dashing,  handsome  young 
Jack  Dashwood  long  ago.  And  Captain 
Jack  returned,  if  not  the  admiration,  at 
least  a  great  deal  of  the  affection;  and 
remembered  many  and  many  a  kind  act 
done  him  by  this  same  Charlie — many 
and  many  an  earnest  lecture  given  him  by 
the  steady-going,^  sober-minded  school- 
fellow. And  though  most  of  those  kindly 
admonitions  had  been  useless  and  thrown 
away,  still  I  think  Captain  Jack  had  great 
confidence  in  his  friend's  advice,  and  bore 
more  lecturing  and  scolding  from  him  than 
from  any  one  else. 

*'  Well,  put  the  bat  away,  and  come  out 
into  the  garden;  you've  had  enough  of 
this  kind  of  thing.  Haven't  you.  Miss 
Fremantle?  It's  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  interests  ladies,  is  it?" 
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"  No,  I  don't  know  mucli  about 
cricket." 

"  Well,  then,  come  along  into  the  garden 
and  get  some  flowers,  that's  more  in  your 
line?" 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  your  gar- 
den." 

'^  Well,  you  know  it's  not  what  one 
would  call  a  fashionable  garden,  every- 
thing grows  together  there,  fruit  and 
flowers  and  vegetables,  all  together." 

"  Oh,  an  old-fashioned  garden,  is  it  ? 
I'm  glad  to  hear  it's  like  that ;  I  like  those 
cozy,  big,  high- walled  old  gardens,  oh,  so 
much  better  than  the  prim  beds  all  match- 
ing each  other." 

^'  Do  you  ?  that's  right,  you  like  the 
flowers  for  themselves,  like  me;  I  like 
them  when  they're  all  mixed  up  to- 
gether." 

They  had  crossed  the  hall  again  now, 
and  were  standing  at  the  open  door,  wait- 
ing for  the  Captain  and  Lily,  who  were 
delaying  in  the  long  hall  examining  the 
old  pictures,  hanging  up  there  on  the  dark 
walls. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  still  calm 
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air  was  breathing  among  the  trees  and 
flowers  outside,  and  there  was  a  great 
solemn  quiet  hush  all  round,  as  they 
stood  looking  away  over  the  stone  balus- 
trade and  avenue  of  tall  trees,  to  the 
distant  sea;  a  peaceful  melancholy  calm, 
as  Agnes  Fremantle  stood  there  under  the 
clusters  of  green  leaves,  stood  there  beside 
that  big  young  man  whose  soft  eyes  were 
bending  down  on  her,  whose  kind  clear 
voice  was  ringing  in  her  ear,  stood 
looking  out  for  the  first  time  on  this 
peaceful  fair  view,  and  feeling  a  strange 
sad  feeling,  a  longing  and  regret  which 
made  his  kindly  familiar  voice  sound  like 
a  farewell,  made  the  waving  and  sighing 
of  the  big  ash  trees  sound  strange  and 
sorrowful,  and  the  fair  clear  view  all  dark 
and  dull. 

It  had  been  so  vain  the  attempt  to 
banish  this  man  from  her  presence  or  her 
thoughts,  so  vain  to  imagine  that  life 
could  ever  be  what  it  had  been  without 
him,  so  hopelessly  vain  to  try  to  contra- 
dict, or  stifle  the  still  small  voice  within 
her,  which  daily,  hourly,  minutely,  kept 
telling   her   that    she,    Agnes    Fremantle, 
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loved  that  kindly  young  man  at  her 
side  better  than  the  whole  world,  that 
life  without  him  would  be  nothing  to 
her. 

Did  it  ever  once  strike  her,  I  wonder, 
as  she  stood  there  then,  that  he,  too,  was 
sad  and  unhappy  ?  Did  it  ever  once 
strike  her  that,  after  all,  he  might  have 
grown  to  feel  that  their  two  lives  had 
been  too  closely  knit  together  lately  to  be 
idly  severed,  that  such  companionship  was 
too  pleasant  not  to  leave  a  blank  behind 
it,  and  that  he  was  looking  on  to  the 
coming  parting,  with  his  heart  sinking 
too,  and  his  life  growing  strangely  dark 
and  lonely  ? 

No,  I  don't  think  she  did,  he  was  too 
chary  of  letting  her  know  even  so  little  of 
the  story  of  his  love,  too  fearful  of  losing 
even  what  he  had  of  her  companionship, 
to  tell  her  then,  as  they  stood  there  side 
by  side,  how  unutterly  happy  those  weeks 
had  been  to  him,  and  the  time  slipped  bv, 
and  that  moment  was  lost  too,  ''  shame- 
fully lost,"  as  Captain  Jack  thought, 
looking  down  the  long  hall  on  the  two 
silent    figures,    seeing    the    look    in    his 
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friend's  gray  eyes,  and  the  sad  pensive 
shade  on  the  soft  young  face  of  Agnes,  as 
she  looked  out  into  the  clear  pale  light 
outside. 


CHAPTER   lY. 

heart's  ease. 

'*  And  so  you  really  must  go  to-morrow, 
after  all?"  Mr.  Foulkes  was  saying, 
looking  down  on  the  youngest  Miss 
Dasliwood's  face,  as  she  sat  at  the  piano, 
in  the  chintz-covered  drawing-room  at  the 
Elms. 

''Yes;  really  going,"  she  answered; 
and  those  big  dreamy  eyes  of  hers  were 
looking  straight  on  the  music. 

"Well,  the  best  friends  must  part 
sometime  or  another,  and  best  friends  are 
always  parting ;  it  seems  to  me  we  never 
hear  of  partings  that  aren't  more  or  less 
heart-breakings,  do  we?" 

"No,  indeed;  but  then  I  suppose 
partings  where  there  aren't  tears  and 
sighs  and  broken  hearts,  would  be  very 
uninteresting  affairs  at  best." 

VOL.    II.  F 
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*'  Doubtless,  very ;  but  really  I  am 
awfully  sorry  you  are  off  to-morrow;  it 
seems  only  like  yesterday  that  you  came 
here." 

"  And  yet  it's  just  a  month  now." 

"Well,  a  month's  not  much  either, 
just  time  to  make  friends  and  find  oneself 
at  home,  when  crack  goes  the  whip,  and 
away  with  you  all ;  it's  a  shame  really  !" 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  to  go.  I  never 
enjoyed  myself  more  anywhere." 

''  No,  come  now,  I  won't  have  you  say 
that ;  I'm  sure  it  has  been  most  awfully 
slow  work  for  you  young  ladies  from 
town." 

"  I  don't  consider  myself  a  young  lady 
from  town ;  I  hate  the  town,  and  I've 
never  been  to  a  ball  or  an  opera  in  my 
life  yet." 

Tom  looked  down  on  the  unpretending 
little  figure,  the  smooth  braided  hair,  and 
simple  white  dress ;  he  had  never  sus- 
pected her  of  such  a  thing  as  being  a  gay 
ball-going  young  lady ;  oh  no  !  there  was 
nothing  about  the  shy  awkward  little 
person  to  suggest  such  doings,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  said — 
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*'  But  you'll  come  out  this  season,  won't 

you?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  don't  much  care  to." 

*'  Come  now,  I  can't  believe  that,  you 
know  you  would  give  one  of  your  eyes  this 
minute  to  be  going  to  a  ball  to-night." 

"No,  I  shouldn't,  indeed;"  and  Miss 
Georgie  laughed  as  she  looked  up  into 
his  jolly  face. 

"  Well,  then,  I  can't  understand  you  at 
all." 

"Why?" 

"Why,  because  I  never  heard  of  a 
young  lady  yet  who  wasn't  fond  of  balls." 

"Oh,  nonsense;  I've  heard  of  lots." 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Well,  let's  see— " 

"  There,  I  knew  you  couldn't  think  of 
one. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,  but  I'm  one 
myself." 

"And  you  really  don't  care  to  go  out  ?" 

"No,  not  a  bit." 

"  Shall  I  tell  Lady  Georgiana  so  ?" 

"If  you  like." 

"  Do  you  know  you're  the  oddest  young- 
lady  I  ever  met  ?" 

P  2 
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"  Am  I  ?     I'm  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  No,  you  needn't  be  sorry ;  I  like  you 
all  the  better  for  being  so  eccentric." 

''  Do  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  thousand  times  better." 

"Then  I'm  glad;"  and  she  laughed 
again. 

''  Yes,  and  we've  been  very  good  friends, 
haven't  we  ?" 

''I  hope  so;"  and  the  big  eyes  looked 
up  into  his  very  innocently. 

''Yes,  and  we  must  always  be  good 
friends,  mustn't  we?"  he  said  again, 
gravely.  "  Always  friends  ;"  why  did  he 
keep  on  saying  those  words  so  often  ?  was 
he  afraid  that  that  foolish  romantic  little 
girl  might  fancy  that  he  had  grown  to 
look  upon  her  as  something  more  than  a 
friend?  These  great  ostentatious  friend- 
ships are  sometimes  very  dangerous  re- 
lations, I  think ;  uncalled-for  confidences 
and  advices  are  perpetually  going  on; 
walkings  and  talking s,  and  long  conver- 
sations, ending  in  nothing. 

Mr.  Foulkes  and  Miss  Georgiana  Dash- 
wood  had  rashly  entered  into  one  of  those 
leagues    of    everlasting    friendship     some 
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three  weeks  ago;  it  Had  been  a  very  safe 
act  for  Tom,  there  was  no  fear,  he  kept 
saying  to  himself,  of  anything  but  friend- 
ship coming  of  this  very  sensible  move. 
He  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  some  one 
else,  and  she — well,  she  wouldn't  think  of 
falling  in  love  with  him  before  he  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  so  everything  seemed 
very  smooth  and  pleasant,  and  Mr. 
Foulkes  felt  that  he  was  doing  a  very 
kind  act  in  patronizing  this  overlooked, 
neglected  little  girl.  It  was  a  very  os- 
tentatious friendship  too  ;  Lady  Georgiana 
knew  of  it,  and  smiled  on  it,  and  Lady  Mary 
quite  approved  of  it ;  so  Miss  Georgie  had 
made  a  new  friend,  a  very  kind  new 
friend,  who  was  no  trouble  to  her,  who  told 
her  no  secrets,  and  who  never  let  her  feel 
herself  lonely  or  deserted. 

"  Yes,  very,  very  good  friends,"  he 
kept  murmuring ;  "  and  I  shall  miss 
our  pleasant  walks  and  talks-  together 
dreadfully." 

She  wasn't  looking  at  him  then,  she 
was  bending  down  over  the  piano ;  her 
busy  fingers  were  wandering  along  the 
keys  restlessly,  and  Tom,  leaning  his  head 
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on  his  hand,  and  looking  down  on  the 
bending  face,  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  sad  ring  in  his  voice,  as  he  spoke? 
and  didn't  know  in  the  least  how  very 
unpleasant  those  careless  words  were  to 
his  little  friend's  ear.  He  wasn't  the  kind 
of  person  at  all  to  attract  a  romantic  little 
girl's  fancy,  he  was  too  noisy  and  jolly. 
Not  handsome  enough,  and  much  too 
stout  to  make  any  very  serious  impression 
on  such  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime ;  and  yet  she  did  feel  strangely  sad 
and  sorry  at  the  idea  of  leaving  this  quiet 
old  country  place  and  its  kindly  owner ; 
to-morrow  seemed  so  very  near,  just  this 
one  evening,  those  few  short  hours, 
which  even  now  she  was  half  wasting  in 
idle  vain  regrets,  and  then  the  pleasant 
walks  and  talks  would  be  all  over ;  the 
laughing  and  joking  together  all  past  and 
gone,  and  a  new  life  without  that  kindly 
companionship  opened  before  her. 

''  And  so  you  must  sing  all  the  old 
songs  over  for  me,"  he  was  saying,  as  he 
rummaged  among  the  untidy  music — 
"  '  Che  faro'  and  all  the  others  over 
again." 
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«« Yery  well ;  which  to  begin  with  ?" 

''  Well,  let's  see.  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  ; 
that's  the  very  thing — '  Good-bye,  Sweet- 
heart, Good-bye.'  Of  course — yes — and 
my  favourite  of  the  whole  lot ;  isn't 
it?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so." 

And  Miss  Georgie  began  that  touching 
little  ditty  very  gently  and  softly,  with  a 
quaver  in  her  strong  rich  voice,  looking 
straight  before  her  on  the  white  watered 
paper,  and  trying  to  forget  the  brown  eyes 
which  were  bending  down  on  her,  and 
the  stout  figure  by  her  side,  trying  to 
shape  that  goodbye  into  a  serenade  to 
some  imaginary  young  hero  who  didn't 
exist,  but  failing  most  lamentably  in  her 
attempt;  and  so  the  song,  half  of  fare- 
well, half  of  love,  was  rather  a  failure,  and 
the  rich,  low  voice  wasn't  in  as  good  sing- 
ing order  to-night,  and  those  frequent 
"  good-byes"  were  very  feeble  and  tremu- 
lous, and  she  felt,  oh  I  so  thankful,  when 
the  end  came,  and  the  song  was  finished. 

''Now,  then,  what  next?"  Tom  cried 
cheerily,  clearing  his  voice ;  "  that's  only 
one." 
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*^  Won't  you  allow  me  a  little  breathing 
time  after  my  exertions  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  minute ;  '  no  rest  for  tHe 
wicked/  you  know,  and  you've  got  at 
least  a  dozen  to  sing  yet." 

Mr.  Foulkes  was  devoting  this .  last 
evening  exclusively  to  friendship,  he  was 
neglecting  all  those  other  ladies  for  this 
one  insignificant  little  girl,  and  was  evinc- 
ing an  interest  in  those  tender  little  ballads 
and  serenades  which  he  had  never  done 
before,  he  was  strangely  low  and  unhappy 
on  this  last  evening.  Those  familiar 
songs,  heard  so  often  before,  sounded 
different  and  strange  to  him  now,  and  he 
felt  genuinely  grieved  at  losing  his  little 
companion. 

Caroline,  cold,  stately  Caroline,  was 
sitting  over  in  her  favourite  seat  by  the 
window,  sitting  there  idly,  looking  out 
into  the  dim  light  thinking,  and  Fanny, 
gay  Fanny  Foulkes,  was  sitting  on  that 
same  low  window-seat,  looking  out  also, 
and  there,  close  beside  her,  silent  and 
moody,  stood  Captain  Dashwood,  with 
folded  arms,  leaning  against  the  window- 
frame  close  by. 
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There  were  no  candles  as  yet  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Miss  Georgie's  sing- 
ing had  hushed  the  talking  and  laugh- 
ing in  the  room.  There  was  something  in 
that  strangely  sweet  low  voice,  which 
somehow  seemed  to  find  its  way  to  all 
their  hearts  and  move  them  very  oddly ; 
and  Miss  Fanny's  merry  voice  grew  still 
as  those  rich  notes  swelled  and  sounded 
in  the  dimly  lighted  room ;  and  Captain 
Dashwood's  big,  handsome  eyes  were 
fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  faded  Turkey 
carpet.  ''  Goodbye,  sweetheart,  goodbye," 
came  ringing  from  the  piano,  and  "  good- 
bye" was  echoing  in  his  heart — "  good- 
bye" to  he  knew  not  what,  but  somehow 
the  song  seemed  to  suit  the  occasion  won- 
derfully well,  and  he  grew  sad  and 
thoughtful  as  he  listened  to  it. 

Charlie  was  there  also,  listening,  or 
rather  pretending  to  listen ;  for  my  young 
hero  hadn't  an  ear  for  music  at  all,  and 
couldn't  have  said,  to  save  his  life  just 
then,  whether  that  little  melody  of  Miss 
Georgie's  was  *' God  save  the  Queen"  or 
"  Pop  goes  the  Weasel."  He  never  paid 
any  attention  to  such  things,  and  seldom 
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listened  to  music  at  all ;  and  I  am  sure 
had  Agnes  Fremantle  known  how  very 
little  he  cared  for  other  songs,  she  would 
have  been  vastly  flattered  at  the  amount 
of  grave  attention  which  he  gave  to  her 
sweet-voiced  little  ballads. 

He  was  seated  in  a  very  resigned  way 
beside  Julia  Dashwood,  who  was  employ- 
ing the  shining  hour  with  busy  hands 
and  thick  skeins  of  many-coloured  wools, 
under  which  there  sprang  no  end  of 
marvellously  green  leaves  and  crops  of 
most  astoundingly  crimson  roses.  He  sat 
there  beside  that  silent,  timid,  young  lady, 
who,  as  Tom  Foulkes  was  heard  to 
remark,  ''  looked  as  if  she  had  swallowed 
the  poker,  and  it  hadn't  agreed  with  her." 
Charlie  had  made  several  mild  advances 
to  this  rigid  virgin,  but  they  had  been 
repelled  and  checked,  and  now  he  sat 
very  ill  at  ease,  wishing  himself  anywhere 
else. 

The  soul-stirring  voice  which  was 
raised  in  song  fell  quite  unheeded  on  his 
ear,  and  Mr.  Charles  Okedon  was  gaping 
over  vacantly  at  that  smiling  water-colour 
face  on  the  white  watered  wall,  and  won- 
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dering  ''  who  the  dickens  it  was  meant 
for." 

"  Who's  that  ?"  he  said  at  last.  *'  Who's 
picture  is  it  ?" 

"Fanny's,  I  think;"  and  Miss  Juha 
bent  her  modest  head  once  again  over  her 
coloured  wools. 

''Oh,  Miss  Foulkes,  is  it?  It's  not  a 
bit  like  her.     Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  People  consider  it  a 
very  pretty  picture,"  and  a  large  yellow 
cabbage-rose,  composed  of  wool,  received 
a  finishing  blush  with  a  pale  pink  stitch. 

"  Oh,  do  they  ?  I  daresay;  but  it's  not 
like  her  though  ;  is  it  ?" 

'*Not  very;"  and  here  the  various 
shades  of  green  on  those  highly  unnatural 
rose-leaves  reouired  to  be  counted,  and 
Mr.  Okedon  didn't  dare  to  interrupt  that 
piece  of  mental  arithmetic. 

''  One,  two  ; — one,  two  ;"  and  click, 
click,  click,  click,  and  still  he  sat 
patiently.  He  didn't  know  what  to  say 
next;  he  was  becoming  chilled  by  this 
rigid  young  lady's  presence,  and  so  he 
held  his  peace  :  leaning  back  and  looking 
on  listlessly  at  the  steady,  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  that  very  yellow  well-blown 
flower. 

Miss  Georgie  had  completed  her  musical 
performance,  had  sung  over  all  her  old 
songs,  and  she  and  Tom  Foulkes  were 
standing  with  the  others  now  in  the  win- 
dow. Tom  was  more  cheerful,  more 
himself  again,  and  they  were  all  talking 
very  gaily  and  pleasantly  over  there  ;  and 
Charlie  was  wishing  and  longing  that  he 
could  slip  away  from  the  stupid  young 
lady's  side  and  join  those  others ;  but  he 
couldn't  do  it,  it  wouldn't  have  been  po- 
lite, and  so  he  sat  on  still,  watching  the 
bright  soft  wools  disappear  into  the 
square  holes  in  the  canvas,  not  trying  to 
make  a  new  conversation,  and  longing  for 
a  release. 

"One,  two; — one  two;"  and  click, 
click,  click ;  and  Charlie  felt  very  dull  and 
idle  as  he  sat  looking  on  at  that  mar- 
vellous work. 

"  Here,  I  say,  Charlie,  come  along ; 
we're  all  going  out  for  a  stroll  somewhere, 
the  moon  is  so  jolly  to-night,  and  it's  the 
last  evening,  you  know;"  and  Tom  made 
for  Mr.  Okedon's  retired  seat. 
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''  Yes,  all  right,  I  shall  come.  Yes, 
the  moon  is  jolly  to-night ;  where  are  you 
gomg  ^ 

"What  do  you  say.  Miss  Dashwood  ?" 
continued  Mr.  Foulkes,  bending  over  the 
bright  wools,  gaily.  "  Will  you  desert 
the  mangled  sailors  for  this  one  evening, 
and  join  us  ?" 

"Well,  no,  thanks,  I  think  not;  it's 
rather  too  cold,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  what  do  you 
think  yourself  ?" 

''I  think  I  had  better  leave  it  alone, 
and  finish  my  piece  of  work  at  once." 

"Not  coming,  Julia?"  cried  Captain 
Dashwood,  coming  over,  too,  and  stand- 
ing before  his  sister — "  not  coming  out  to 
see  the  moonlight  on  the  water?  Oh, 
come  along." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Jack ;  I  should  rather 
not." 

And  Captain  Dashwood  turned  on  his 
heel  at  once. 

"  No  use  in  talking  to  her,"  he  an- 
nounced on  returning  to  the  window. 
"She  has  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  in- 
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doors,  and  no  power  on  earth  would  make 
her  change  her  mind  now." 

"Well,  come  along  then;"  and  there 
was  a  hurrying  up- stairs,  and  laughing 
and  talking,  even  Caroline  seemed  gay  to- 
night. This  ramble  in  the  moonlight  was 
a  grand  idea,  and  the  three  young  ladies 
were  wrapping  themselves  up  in  their 
warmest,  thickest  out-door  garments. 

"  Wrap  yourselves  up  well,  my  dears," 
Lady  Mary  had  called  after  those  three 
adventurous  young  ladies  ;  "  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  shockingly  chilly." 

Shockingly  chilly  it  was  not,  neverthe- 
less it  was  just  a  little  chilly ;  there  had 
been  several  smart  showers  during  the 
day,  which  left  the  gravel  and  grass  rather 
damp ;  but  the  six  young  persons, 
namely,  the  two  Miss  Dashwoods  and 
Miss  Foulkes,  Captain  Dashwood,  Tom, 
and  Charlie,  didn't  think  it  a  bit  too 
cold  for  a  pleasant  tramp  along  the  nice 
open  walk  by  the  cliffs.  Of  course  Tom 
was  to  pilot  Georgie,  and  of  course 
Captain  Jack  couldn't  walk  with  his  own 
sister,  so  Charlie  found  himself  saddled 
with  another  stiff,  stately  Miss  Dashwood, 
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while  Captain  Jack  strode  on  in  front  with 
Miss  Foulkes.  Bnt  Carohne  wasn't  half 
as  dull  and  insipid  as  her  sister ;  she  could 
be  pleasant  and  chatty  enough  when  she 
liked,  and  this  evening  she  was  determined 
to  make  herself  agreeable ;  she  had  taken 
a  liking  to  that  big  amiable  young  squire ; 
there  was  something  really  good  and  true 
about  him ;  he  was  a  change  from  the 
worldly,  foppish  town-men,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  he  should  carry  away  a 
good  impression  of  her  to-night. 

"  What  a  charming  idea  of  Jack's  this 
little  walk  was,"  she  began;  "it's  a  lovely 
night." 

''  Oh,  it  was  his  idea,  was  it  ?"  And 
Charlie  couldn't  understand  how  Captain 
Dash  wood  could  fancy  a  chilly  damp  stroll, 
with  Miss  Fanny  for  a  companion,  instead 
of  some  one  else ;  he,  Charlie,  mightn't 
have  minded  it,  if — but  here  his  rumina- 
tions came  to  an  end,  for  Caroline  was 
rattling  on  again. 

"Yes;  oh,  yes,  it  was  all  Jack's  idea; 
he's  always  up  for  any  fun;  but  I  dare 
say  you  know  that  of  old?  Mr.  Oke- 
don,    I  dare  say  you  know    Jack   a  thou- 
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sand  times   better  than  I  do,  after  all." 

"  I  ought  to  know  him  by  this  time,  I'm 
sure;  I  know  him  better  than  any  other 
fellow  in  the  world ;  he's  my  oldest  friend, 
you  know." 

''Yes,  I  know  indeed." 

"Our  lives  have  run  very  close  together 
as  yet." 

"  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  you,  Mr. 
Okedon,  long  ago,  as  well  as  lately." 

She  knew  many  things  concerning  this 
big  honest  young  man,  which  he  never 
once  dreamed  that  she  did  know.  Jack 
had  been  very  lavish  in  his  praise  of 
his  schoolchum  at  home,  all  Charlie's  little 
kindnesses  and  generosities  were  told  over 
and  over  again  in  those  days,  and  Lady 
Georgiana  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  her 
boy's  kind  young  friend ;  he  had  been 
bidden  once  or  twice  to  the  Park  Lane 
establishment  in  those  days,  but  somehow 
the  friendly  advances  had  never  been  met. 
One  thing  after  another  had  prevented 
Charlie  from  visiting  his  friend,  and  year 
after  year  had  gone  by  without  his  ever 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Jack  Dash- 
wood's    fashionable    relations.     And    now 
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that  they  had  met  at  last  he  didn't  feel 
very  much  gratified  at  the  event;  they 
were  none  of  them  what  he  had  hoped  to 
find  Jack's  sisters;  they  were  cold  and 
stifi*  and  conceited,  and  so  he  didn't  much 
care  how  soon  they  returned  to  their 
fashionable  town  residence  ;  and  he  walked 
on  beside  that  handsome  patronizing  young 
lady  rather  moodily. 

Captain  Jack  and  Miss  Fanny  were  on 
in  front  a  good  way,  and  Tom  Foulkes 
and  Miss  Georgie  were  a  good  way  behind  ; 
to  them  this  moonlight  ramble  was  a 
very  pleasant  little  adventure ;  there  was 
no  excitement  about  it,  but  still  it  had 
its  charm,  and  Georgie  was  leaning  on  her 
stout,  pleasant  friend's  arm  very  confi- 
dently. 

"  What  a  wonderful  moonlight  there 
is  to-night,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  the 
cloudy  sky. 

"Yes,  the  blessed  moon  is  in  great  go, 
indeed,"  answered  the  cheerful  voice. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  clouds,  there, 
what  a  dark  one  that  is  over  there,  isn't 
it?" 

''  Yes,  but  there's  very  little  wind  to- 
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night,  and  so  the  clouds  take  some  time 
in  getting  over  the  moon ;  but  look  there, 
at  that  little  white  one  chasing  the  big 
black  one;"  and  Tom  paused  to  point  out 
this  phenomenon. 

"  Yes,  that's  one  of  my  angels,"  she 
answered  quietly,  pausing  also. 

"  One  of  your  what  ?" 

''  Angels,  don't  you  see ;  there  now  it 
has  reached  the  big  black  one,  and  drifts 
across  it,  look,  like  a  shadow." 

"  Angels  !  who  put  that  in  your  head 
now  ?  I've  heard  of  such  things  as  people 
living  and  talking  and  acting  in  fires, 
among  burning  coals ;  for  such  other 
little  dreamers  as  '  little  Dorrit.'  " 

"Yes,  I  know,  and  little  Dombey's 
golden  water ;  it's  something  of  the  same 
thing." 

"  But  angels  in  the  clouds — angels 
drifting  by,  made  of  white  clouds,  that  is 
something  quite  new." 

"  Well,  I  daresay  it  is  very  fool- 
ish ;  but  somehow  I  always  imagine  it. 
Do  you  remember  those  strange,  beautiful 
pictures  of  Dore's,  the  'Wandering  Jew?' 
Do   you  remember  a   dark  weird   valley, 
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and  a  beautiful  bright  augel  floating  over 
head  there  ?  Well,  I  think  my  white 
angels  are  something  like  that  one ; 
they  float  away  over  a  dark  black  back- 
ground, and  I  only  see  them  when  there 
are  clouds  like  those  up  there." 

"What  a  strange  idea!"  he  laughed, 
looking  down  on  the  earnest  face ;  ''  I 
never  thought  of  calling  them  angels ; 
but  now  that  I  do  think  of  it,  I  have  seen 
them  often,  those  straggling  little  bits  of 
white  clouds,  gliding  away  over  the  black 
ones — I  shall  call  them  angels  always  now  ; 
it's  a  very  original  idea  of  yours." 

"  There  are  lots  of  them  about  to-night ; 
there's  another  over  there ;  do  you  see  ?" 

''Yes,  a  good  big  fat  angel,  that;"  and 
Tom  smiles  again  as  he  moves  on  down 
the  avenue. 

Clear  still  water,  with  silver  light 
streaming  on  it,  a  dark  cloudy  sky,  and 
countless  huge  gray  rocks,  stretching  out 
into  the  water ;  such  was  the  scene  upon 
which  Tom  Foulkes  and  his  young  com- 
panion looked  just  now  as  they  reached 
th6  far  end  of  the  deer  park. 

"No    more    angels    there,"    said    Mr. 

G  2 
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Foulkes,  ''  only  Gustavo  Dore's  haunted 
valley,  without  the  bright  angel;  isn't 
it  ?" 

''  Yes,  don't  those  rocks  look  gaunt  and 
strange  all  along  there,  and  that  tremen- 
dous sky  above  it  all  ?  it  is  a  strange 
scene  too.  There's  something  very 
solemn  about  it,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  there  is ;  but 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  stand  here 
dreaming  and  romancing  all  night ;  you'll 
get  your  death  of  cold ;  there's  quite  a 
chill  air  out  to-night ;  come,  let  us  come 
farther  inland,  the  sea  air  is  too  cold  for 
you." 

And  they  turned  away  from  the  rocks 
and  clouds,  and  began  retracing  their 
steps  along  the  avenue.  Clear  and  cold 
shone  the  pale  light  on  the  park  and  trees 
and  long  line  of  avenue  before  them, 
as  Tom  and  Georgie  were  walking 
slowly  on  in  the  direction  of  the  house ; 
clear  and  cold  it  shone  on  the  ivy  leaves 
and  stone  front  as  they  stood  before  it  in 
a  short  time  after ;  clear  and  cold 
on  the  damp  gravel  and  little  flower- 
beds all  around ;  and  Georgie  was  looking 
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half  sadly  on  those  garden  beds  and  groups 
of  autumn  flowers. 

"  How  silent  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Foulkes 
at  last ;  ''  what  are  you  thinking  of 
now  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular,"  she  answered. 
"I'm  only  taking  a  farewell  of  the  old  trees 
and  flowers,  a  farewell  of  the  little  red 
geraniums  over  there,  and  the  heart' s-ease 
here  by  the  window ;  you  see  I  know  them 
all." 

"Do  you?  and  that's  heart's-ease, 
is  it  ?  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
here." 

"Yes;  Fanny  and  I  planted  it  there 
under  the  drawing-room  window  the  other 
day ;  it's  only  a  wild  flower  though,  we 
found  it  in  the  woods." 

"Well,  let's  see;  you  must  give  me 
a  bit,  will  you  ?" 

"  What,  a  bit  of  heart's-ease  ?" 

"  Yes.  I'm  sadly  in  want  of  some  just 
now;  will  you  pluck  me  a  bit  ?" 

"  If  you  like  ;"  and  Miss  Georgie  looked 
up  wonderingly  into  the  bending  face. 

"  Yes,  do,  heart's-ease,  just  what  I 
want." 
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"  Well,  then,  here's  some  for  you, 
enough  for  three  or  four  ordinary 
people." 

''  I  want  it  all,"  he  answered ;  "  all  and 
more." 

She  laughed  as  she  held  it  there  before 
him,  looking  up  at  him. 

''  You  want  it  all ;  why  I  didn't  know 
that  you  wanted  any.  I  think  you  are 
joking  though,  after  all." 

"No,  I'm  not;  not  a  bit;  I'm  in 
sober  earnest ;  and  I  say  again  I 
want  all  the  heart' s-ease  you  can  give 
me." 

''  Well  then,  there,  take  all  this  ;  I'm 
sure  that  ought  to  comfort  you." 

"  Thanks.  I  shall  keep  it,  and  try  to 
think  that  it  is  really  heart' s-ease ;  yes,  I 
will  try." 

He  said  the  words  earnestly,  almost 
solemnly,  as  if  he  were  making  some 
solemn  vow  there  under  the  moonlight; 
and  she  looked  up  at  him  again  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,  and  the  time  may  come  when  we 
are  better,  older  friends,  when  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  mean,  why  I  am. so  sadly  in  want 
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of  tliis  heart' s-ease,  for  you  wouldn't  care 
to  liear  the  story  now,  and  so  I  shall 
keep  it  till  we  know  each  other  better, 
and  then  perhaps  you'll  understand  it 
all." 

She  didn't  answer  that  very  odd  speech. 
She  stood  holding  the  little  flowers 
in  her  hand,  uncertainly  glancing  up  at 
him,  but  she  couldn't  see  his  face; 
the  moon  had  hidden  itself  behind  one  of 
those  big  black  clouds,  and  it  was  only  a 
confused  misty  figure  and  bending  head 
which  was  there  before  her,  and  she 
didn't  see  the  expression  on  the  jolly 
kindly  face,  the  strangely  troubled  look 
there ;  and  she  stood  in  silence,  sadly 
mystified  and  perplexed  by  this  very  odd 
little  speech. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

DECEIVED. 

*'  MoTHEE,  how  is  it  you've  never  been 
to  see  the  Freniantles  all  this  time  ?" 
Tom  Foulkes  inquired  from  behind  his 
newspaper,  a  few  mornings  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Dashwood  family;  ''you 
knew  them,  didn't  you?" 

''  Yes,  indeed  ;  and  Fanny  met  the  girls 
last  spring  at  Newport,  and  liked  them, 
too ;  but  you  see,  Tom,  dear,  the  Dash- 
woods  didn't  know  them,  and " 

''Well;  but  I  don't  see  why  the  Dash- 
woods  should  prevent  your  calling ;  I 
think  they  must  think  it  most  confound- 
edly rude." 

"  Well ;  but,  my  dear,  just  listen  to 
me ;  there's  some  mystery  about  it,  Lady 
Georgiana " 
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"  Why,  what  the  deuce  has  Lady  Geor- 
giana  to  say  to  it  ?     I  don't  see  ?" 

''  You  needn't  lose  your  temper,  Tom, 
and  use  that  very  strong  language  about 
it ;  Lady  Georgiana  told  me  in  confidence 
something  quite  a  little  family  secret,  but 
still  something  which  was  enough  to  pre- 
vent my  asking  them  over  here  while  she 
remained ;  and  you  know,  my  dear,  I 
wouldn't  have  called  there  without  her ; 
and  indeed  I  was  on  the  point  of  stopping 
one  day,  when  she  begged  me  not,  and 
told  me  then  her  reason  for  not  wishing 
to  make  their  acquaintance." 

''  I  know  her  reason,  and  a  pretty  one 
it  is  too ;  she  wants  a  good  kicking,  to 
knock  some  of  the  impudence  out  of 
her." 

"  Tom,  may  I  beg  that  you  will  speak 
in  a  more  gentlemanly  manner,  particu- 
larly concerning  ladies  ?  I  don't  think  it 
likely  that  any  one  would  ever  dream  of 
kicking  a  lady ;  it's  not  a  proper  idea  at 
all." 

*' That's  just  what  I'm  lamenting;  if 
some  one  did  dream  of  it,  it  would  do  her 
ladyship  a  world  of  good." 
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There  was  a  silence  at  the  breakfast 
table,  after  this  little  outburst  of  Mr. 
Tom's,  and  he  having  vented  some  of  his 
ill-temper,  subsided  once  again  behind 
the  paper. 

''  I  didn't  know  you  wished  me  to  call 
on  them  at  all,"  Lady  Mary  continued, 
cracking  her  egg  nervously,  and  with  a 
slightly  heightened  colour.  '*  I  didn't 
know  you  cared." 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  no  more  I  do, 
except  just  for  the  look  of  the  thing.  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  drop  them  just 
because  that  impudent  old  snob  doesn't 
think  them  good  enough  for  her  scamp  of 
a  son  ;  it's " 

"  Tom,  Tom,  my  dear,  you  forget  what 
you're  saying;"  and  Lady  Mary  glanced 
angrily  across  at  Miss  Fanny's  unconscious 
head.  ''There  was  no  mention  made  of 
Captain  Dashwood  at  all,  and  I  think  we 
had  better  change  the  subject  at  once. 
I  strongly  object  to  hearing  my  friends 
abused  and  slandered  unreasonably.  Is 
there  any  news  to-day  ?" 

And  so  that  exciting  little  conversation 
had   terminated.     Tom  was  quite   a  ecus- 
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tomed  to  call  his  lady  mother  over  the 
coals  every  now  and  then,  and  abuse  her 
roundly  on  very  slight  provocation,  and 
she  generally  submitted  pretty  tamely  to 
those  mild  chastisings,  knowing  all  the 
time  that  the  soft-hearted,  kindly  young 
man  didn't  mean  one-half  of  what  he  said, 
and  was  generally  in  the  right  about  their 
disputes  ;  and  to-day  she  did  feel  that  she 
had  been  very  culpable  in  her  conduct 
with  regard  to  this  visit  paying ;  she  knew, 
or  at  least,  guessed,  how  very  anxious 
he  was  to  keep  well  with  those  charm- 
ing young  ladies,  and  in  her  heart  she 
forgave  him  for  his  little  outburst;  he 
had  had  great  provocation,  and  so  she  sat 
behind  the  big  plated  urn,  eating  her 
breakfast  quietly,  and  mentally  determin- 
ing that  that  long-deferred  visit  should  be 
paid  that  day. 

Tom  generally  became  silent  and  morose 
after  one  of  these  little  scenes,  and  I  think 
almost  invariably  felt  sheepish  and  awk- 
ward ;  he  never  thought  of  abusing  any 
one  else  but  that  mild,  unoffending  little 
mother,  and  it  was  certainly  very  cowardly 
of  him  after  all ;  for  had  he  known  that 
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she  possessed  a  temper  of  her  own,  he 
wouldn't  have  dared  to  provoke  it  so,  and 
he  only  fought  her  then  because  he  knew 
that  he  could  beat  her  easily ;  and  so, 
as  he  sat  behind  his  newspaper,  he  felt 
most  disagreeably  sheepish  and  ashamed 
of  himself;  there  was  no  glory  in  those 
unequal  battles,  and  he  had  made,  oh,  so 
many  countless  vows  never  to  renew  them 
again,  vows  which  were  always  forgotten 
on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  he  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself  as  he  sat 
with  his  untasted  breakfast  before  him. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  eat  anything,  my 
dear?"  came  presently  from  behind  the 
urn,  and  Mr.  Foulkes  didn't  dare  to  look 
near  that  piece  of  plate  as  he  lowered  his 
paper,  and  began  his  repast. 

But  Lady  Mary  was  of  a  particularly 
forgiving  nature,  and,  after  all,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Tom  should  be  vexed 
about  it ;  and  so  she  just  let  him  get  well 
into  his  eating  process,  and  then  she 
spoke  again : — 

''And,  my  dear,  I  think  I  shall  call  on 
the  Fremantles  to-day ;  would  you  like  to 
come  ?" 
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But  Tom  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
was  hugging  the  kindly  forgiving  old 
mother  tight  against  his  contrite  heart; 
he  was  smothering  the  words  with  kisses, 
and  Lady  Mary's  fond  old  arms  were 
about  his  neck  in  a  minute,  and  there 
was  a  regular  making-up  going  on  behind 
the  urn. 

Fanny  wasn't  disturbed  at  all  by  that 
hugging  and  kissing  process ;  she  was 
quite  used  to  those  little  quarrels,  as  well 
as  to  her  brother's  noisy  demonstrative 
affection,  and  so  she  didn't  pause  in  her 
comfortable  breakfast  at  all ;  she  didn't 
quite  understand  what  it  was  all  about ; 
she  had  taken  no  interest  in  it  until  those 
few  words  which  bore  reference  to  Captain 
Dashwood  were  uttered ;  those  few  inco- 
herent words,  which,  nevertheless,  trou- 
bled her,  and  she  wasn't  thinking  of  her 
mother  or  her  brother  as  she  sat  there 
eating  her  bread  and  butter  absently ; 
thinking  what  Tom  could  mean  by  saying 
that  the  Miss  Fremantles  weren't  good 
enough  for  handsome,  scampish  John  Dash- 
wood  ;  and  she  sat  quietly  not  joining  in 
the   conversation,  which,  after  that  little 
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making-up,  flowed  pretty  freely  between 
tlie  Captain  and  Lady  Mary. 

Mentally  determining  tliat  the  Dash- 
wood  mystery  should  be  cleared  up  after 
breakfast,  she  would  waylay  Tom  when 
he  emerged  to  smoke  his  morning  pipe, 
and  one  way  or  another  worm  the  secret 
from  him;  and  so,  filled  with  this  deter- 
mination, Miss  Fanny  hurried  over  her 
breakfast  and  left  the  room. 

Mr.  Foulkes,  some  five  minutes  later, 
as  he  stepped  out  into  the  open  air,  came 
upon  his  little  sister,  sitting  idly  on  the 
rustic  seat  outside  in  the  verandah. 

''Well,  Tom,"  she  said  carelessly, 
coming  to  meet  him,  ''you're  going  to 
smoke,  1  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  here  under  the  drawing- 
room  window." 

"Where,  then?" 

"  Oh,  anywhere ;  down  the  avenue  or  in 
the  garden ;  I'm  not  particular.  Why  are 
you  so  anxious  to  know  ?" 

"I'm  not  anxious,  but  I  was  just  think- 
ing I  should  Hke  to  come  with  you  if  I 


may." 
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'^  Of  course  you  may,  if  you  don't  mind 
my  smoking  ?" 

"  No,  I  rather  like  it." 

'' Then  come  along,  then;"  and  they 
strolled  on  in  the  direction  of  the  avenue, 
Tom  puffing  away  at  his  large  meer- 
schaum. 

*'  Well,  what's  up  now,  that  you're 
honouring  me  with  your  presence  this 
morning?"  he  asked,  as  they  moved  on 
under  tbo  trees. 

"  No  thing — why  ?  mayn't  I  take  a  stroll 
with  you,  without  there  being  something 
'  up,'  as  you  call  it  ?  I've  only  joined  you 
out  of  pure  affection." 

"  Oh,  I'm  immensely  flattered,  I  am 
sure ;"  and  Mr.  Foulkes  laughed  as  he  puffed 
a  thick  volume  of  smoke  from  between  his 
lips. 

*'How  cross  you  are  this  morning,"  she 
said,  at  last,  after  a  pause. 

''  Who— -I  ?     I'm  not  cross  at  all." 

"  Well,  you're  sulky  then,  it's  all  the 
same ;  so  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  my 
seat." 

"  Oh,  no,  never  mind  going  back  ;  here, 
take  my  arm,  and  don't  let's  quarrel;  now 
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then,  Miss  Fanny  what's  your  news  to- 
day ?" 

*'  None,  I  have  none  ;  there's  not  much 
news  in  Llanaber,  I'm  sure." 

"  Getting  tired  of  Llanaber  already, 
eh?" 

''Yes,  I  hate  it  always." 

"  That's  unlucky." 

''Tom,"  she  said  presently,  "what  is 
all  this  mystery  about  the  Dash  woods  ?" 

"  What   mystery  ?      I    don't   know    of 

any." 

"  Well,  what  were  you  and  mamma 
talking  about  the  Dashwoods  and  Fre- 
mantles  all  breakfast  time  for;  fighting 
like  cat  and  dog,  too,  over  them?" 

"  Oh,  some  bosh ;  I  forget,  I'm  sure." 

"  No  you  don't ;  now  don't  be  dis- 
agreeable, Tom;  do  tell  me  what  you 
were  saying  about — about  Captain  Dash- 
wood  ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  why  you  were  so  anxious 
to  accompany  me  in  my  stroll,  was 
it?" 

"  No  it  wasn't." 

"  Yes  it  was  though  ;  what  a  sharp  little 
minx  you  are,  Miss  Fanny." 
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'*  Am  I,  indeed.  T  should  require 
to  be  sharp  here,  or  I  should  never  be 
told  anything.  I'm  kept  in  the  dark  about 
everything ;  the  most  absurd  things  too ; 
now,  why  shouldn't  I  know  why  the  Dash- 
woods  dislike  the  Fremantles  ?  I  should 
like  to  know." 

"  I  don't  know  why,  I'm  sure,"  and 
Tom  gave  another  pufF,  and  elevated  his 
chin  in  a  very  determined  manner. 

"  But  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look," 
continued  Miss  Fanny,  tossing  her  pretty 
little  head  defiantly,  and  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  red  stealing  into  her  cheeks. 

"  Lucky  for  you  there,"  answered  her 
brother,  laughing  again,  as  he  perceived 
the  symptoms  of  a  coming  storm. 

"  I  can  put  this  and  that  together  some- 
times, and  I  know  when  people  are  de- 
ceiving me,  too.  Do  you  think  I  didn't 
see  how  mamma  glared  at  you  across  the 
table  this  morning,  when  you  were  blazing 
away  that  time  about  Captain  Dashwood  ? 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that  he  is  flirt- 
ing with  one  of  those  Miss  Fremantles  just 
now  ?" 

''  Do  you,  really  !     And  suppose  he  is, 

VOL.  ir.  H 
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what  is  there  in  that  to  put  you  in  such  a 
terrible  rage,  eh  ?" 

"  Rage  !  Tm  in  no  rage,  I  assure  you  ; 
but  I  am  disgusted  and  sickened  by  the 
odious  manner  in  which  you  and  mamma 
combine  in  trying  to  deceive  me  on  every 
subject,  it's  so  mean  and  vulgar." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  and  Tom's  loud,  cheery 
voice  rang  out  in  a  very  hearty  laugh,  at 
his  sister's  expense. 

"It's  too  bad,  and  I  can't  stand  it  any 
longer." 

"  Then  perhaps  you'll  sit  it."  And  Tom 
bent  a  very  amused  glance  down  on  the 
little  figure  at  his  side. 

"  You're  the  most  ill-natured  brother  in 
the  world ;  and  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
house  this  minute,  and  not  speak  to  you 
again  to-day ;"  and  Miss  Fanny  turned  on 
her  heel  contemptuously  as  she  spoke. 

"  Look  here,  Fanny.  Come  here,  I 
say;' look  here;"  and  Tom  took  hold  of 
his  sister's  hand  once  again.  "  Come, 
don't  be  angry.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  know, 
really;"  and  he  had  hold  of  the  other 
hand  now,  and  was  looking  down  on  that 
flushed,  angry  face  very   good-naturedly. 
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''  You're  old  enough  to  know  how  to 
manage  your  own  affairs  now ;  and,  after 
all,  he  isn't  half  good  enough  for  my 
pretty  little  sister  ;  is  he  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Tom ;  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean;"  and  one  of 
the  captive  hands  had  got  loose  again. 
"  You  love  teazing  me  always." 

"No,  I  don't,  indeed;  but  I  will  tell 
you  the  mystery  if  you  wish." 

"  I  do  wish,  of  course." 

"Well,  it's  only  this.  Captain  Dash- 
wood  wants  to  marry  Lily  Fremantle,  and 
his  mamma  won't  allow  him,  and  so  he 
has  got  himself  engaged.  That's  the 
whole  thing  from  beginning  to  end.  Are 
you  satisfied  now?" 

She  didn't  answer  him.  She  had  known, 
or  rather  guessed,  all  this  before;  and  Mr. 
Foulkes  saw  no  change  in  the  small,  pale 
face  before  him  as  he  told  his  piece  of 
news,  and,  judging  by  the  unchanging 
face,  fancied  that  his  little  sister  was  in 
no  ways  troubled  by  the  announcement. 

"  And  this  is  what  you  all  and  mamma 
have  been  at  such  pains  to  keep  from 
me  ?"   she  said  at  last,  looking  up  with  an 

H  2 
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almost  fierce  light  in  her  dark  eyes.  '*  Was 
it  right  to  do  so,  do  you  think  ?" 

"I  don't  know;  I  only  did  as  she 
wished;"  and  Tom  felt  rather  awkward  as 
he  met  that  firm  gaze. 

"  You  have  all  chosen  to  keep  me  in  the 
dark  about  Captain  Dash  wood's  engage- 
ment," she  said  again  ;  ''  and  so  I  tell  you 
now,  I  shall  in  no  way  change  my  manner 
towards  him.  I  shall  regard  him  as  I  have 
always  done ;  I  shall  flirt  with  him  just  as 
much  as  ever — walk  and  dance  and  flirt 
with  him  just  as  usual,  and  no  one  on 
earth  shall  prevent  me." 

"  Fanny,  is  that  right  ?" 

''  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care.  You 
have  not  acted  openly  to  me,  and  I  shall 
not  try  to  act  openly  to  you,  and  that's  all 
about  it.  It  was  shamefully  wrong  of  you. 
You  don't  know  how  he  flirted  with  me. 
Why,  only  the  day  before  yesterday — that 
evening  when  we  walked  down  to  the 
clifi's — but  no  matter;  I  shall  act  dif- 
ferently next  time." 

''  Fanny — Fanny,  you  are  angry  now  ; 
but  don't  talk  like  that,  dear.  If  Captain 
Dashwood  has  flirted  with   you,  it   is    he 
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who  has  been  deceitful,  and  you  ought  to 
have  spirit  enough  to  throw  him  off  at 
once,  and  have  done  with  him." 

"But,  after  all,"  she  went  on,  "how 
am  I  to  know  that  he  is  really  engaged  ? 
I  don't  believe  it;  I  won't  believe  it;  I'm 
sure  he's  not*" 

"  You  may  believe,  then,  for  Caroline 
Dashwood  told  me  he  was." 

"  Caroline  told  you  !     Are  you  sure  ?" 
"  Quite." 

"Then  she  has  deceived  me  too;"  and 
Fanny  bent  her  head  lower,  and  became 
silent  at  last. 

Mr.  Foulkes  didn't  say  anything  more 
on  the  subject,  he  only  drew  her  hand 
under  his  arm,  and  led  her  on  quietly 
under  the  gaunt  old  trees ;  he  was  sorry 
and  shocked  to  hear  her  speak  so ;  he 
hadn't  known  how  far  that  flirtation  had 
gone,  till  just  now,  and  as  he  walked  on 
there  in  the  shade,  his  heart  was  full  of 
pity  and  love  for  this  headstrong,  pas- 
sionate httle  sister  of  his,  and  full  to 
overflowing  with  anger  and  indignation 
against  the  big  handsome  man  who  had 
wrought  all  this  evil. 
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"  Fanny,  my  dear/'  he  said  kindly, 
stopping  short  in  liis  walk,  and  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  the  big  meerschaum.  ''  I 
don't  know  how  far  this  flirtation  of  yours 
may  have  gone  with  Captain  Dashwood, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  not 
to  see  each  other  for  some  time  at  least." 

''  I  see  no  reason  for  any  such  conduct, 
Tom ;  I  shall  make  no  difference  in  my 
conduct ;  he  has  done  nothing  wrong  that 
I  can  see,"  Fanny  answered,  quietly. 

''  Well,  dear,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes  ?  I  know  something  of  the 
world  more  than  you  do,  and  I  think  that 
after  all  that  is  past,  it  would  be  as  well 
that  you  didn't  meet  just  yet.  When 
Captain  Dashwood  is  married  he  must 
change  his  manners;  there  must  be  no 
more  flirting  then  ;  and — and — I  think  he 
will  be  married  soon  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

*'  No  matter ;  but  till  then,  Fanny,  don't 
you  think,  dear,  that  if  you  were  to  keep 
out  of  his  way  ;  if  you  were  to  let  him  see 
that  you  didn't  still  think  him  a  free  man, 
it  might  be  better  ?" 

*'  Tom,  you  are  speaking  now  as  if  you 
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thought  that  Captain  Dashwood  had  treat- 
ed me  badly ;  but  he  hasn't,  and  he  shan't 
think  that  I  even  imagine  such  a  thing,  so  it 
must  be  just  the  same  as  ever  now  with  us. 
You  may  trust  me,  Tom,  I  shan't  make  a 
fool  of  myself  even  for  Captain  Dashwood. 
I  shall  play  my  cards  so  well,  too,  that 
Miss  Fremantle  shall  never  even  dream 
that  I  am  breaking  my  heart  for  her 
adorer." 

And  Miss  Fanny  had  laughed  a  cold 
careless  little  laugh  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  know  best  then  how  to  take  care  of 
yourself,"  he  had  answered;  and  there  had 
been  no  more  words  between  them  then ; 
they  had  retraced  their  steps  up  the  shady 
avenue  in  silence;  they  had  reached  the 
verandah  by  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  then  Fanny  had  slipped  her  hand  from 
under  his  arm  gently. 

''  Tom,  before  I  go  in,  will  you  promise 
not  to  tell  mamma  that  you  have  told  me 
all  this  ?" 

''If  you  wish." 

''  Thank  you,  Tom ;"  and  Miss  Fanny 
had  stood  on  her  tip  toes  to  kiss  her 
brother,  and  then  she  had  stolen  quietly 
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into  the  house,  leaving  him  alone,  standing 
in  the  verandah  thoughtful  and  sad.  Had 
he  done  well  in  telling  that  high-spirited, 
inpetuous  young  lady  that  her  lover  was 
false  to  her  ?  however,  it  couldn't  be 
helped  now ;  he  had  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  and  he  must  abide  the  consequences ; 
and  he  felt  pained  as  he  thought  of  that 
little  sister  of  his,  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made  to-day  concerning  her,  how  she  did 
after  all  like  that  good-for-nothing  fellow 
Dashwood,  and  what  strangely  wild  re- 
solves she  had  made,  to  hold  her  own 
against  the  Captain's  other  love;  and  he 
sat  there  a  long  time  all  alone,  thinking  of 
all  this,  and  many  other  things  as  well — 
thinking  of  the  time  which  was  coming, 
the  uncertain  dark  future,  with  a  very 
heavy  heart,  and  looking  out  over  his  park 
and  trees  in  a  very  moody  frame  of  mind 
indeed. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

PERFECT  LOVE. 

Lady  Georgiana  had  left  her  son  behind 
her  very  reluctantly  in  that  little  Welsh 
village  ;  she  had  had  vain  hopes  that  the 
misguided  young  man  would  have  grown 
tired  of  his  new  love,  and  might  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  return  to  town  under 
his  mother's  escort.  But  Captain  Dash- 
wood  had  by  no  means  changed  his  mind 
with  regard  to  his  intentions  to  the 
young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  made  that 
very  tender  declaration  in  the  wind  and 
rain  in  the  little  railway  shed  so  very 
lately  ;  he  was  quite  contented  to  wait  and 
hope  ;  there  was  no  hurry,  and  this  kind 
of  pleasant  familiarity  and  privilege  to 
which  he  was  entitled  just  now,  was  very 
agreeable  ;  and  so  Lady  Georgiana  and  the 
Misses    Dashwood   had    been    obliged    to 
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return  to  town  alone;  Captain   Dash  wood 

had   accompanied  his  relations  to  A , 

had  seen  the  countless  small  boxes  all 
safely  deposited,  and  had  taken  a  very 
tender  leave  of  his  fond  mother  in  the 
waiting-room,  where  he  had  solemnly  regis- 
tered a  vow  to  do  nothing  rash  or  foolish, 
and  to  think  well  before  he  leapt  into  the 
yawning  chasm  at  his  feet. 

Lady  Georgian  a  had  been  gone  three 
days  now,  and  her  son  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  either  rash  or  foolish;  he  had 
only  paid  his  regular  visits  at  the  stone 
house;  he  had  taken  several  long  walks 
with  his  promised  one ;  he  had  sat  once 
or  twice  on  those  romantic  big  rocks  with 
her;  he  had  talked  and  walked  and  sat 
with  her  ever  since,  but  still  he  had  done 
nothing  new  in  so  doing ;  he  couldn't 
have  done  less,  as  he  kept  saying  to  him- 
self, and  he  still  intended  to  wait  and 
hope.  • 

It  was  another  fresh  clear  October 
morning,  this  third  day  after  the  Dash- 
wood  family  had  taken  their  departure 
from  Llanaber,  and  Lily  and  Agnes  were 
sitting    on  a    big  gray   rock    above    the 
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water,  working.  Agnes  had  not  as  yet 
completed  lier  mysterious  Penelope's 
web  of  white  wool ;  but  the  big  square 
has  grown  considerably  since  we  last 
saw  it,  and  is  now  assuming  a  very 
formidable  size  indeed.  And  Lily,  idle, 
useless  Lily,  has  actually  begun  to  knit; 
long  steel  needles,  pointing  every  way,  and 
a  small  ball  of  red  wool,  which  is  weaving 
itself  slowly  under  the  steel  needles,  and 
that  is  all;  but  there  is  a  well-shaped 
large  red  mitten  lying  on  the  rock, 
like  which  Miss  Lily  is  striving  to  pro- 
duce another  big  red  mitten ;  they  are 
miles  too  big  for  her  little  hands,  too  big 
also  for  Aggie's  soft  white  ones ;  who  are 
they  for,  I  wonder  ?  but  no  matter,  they 
will  keep  somebody's  hands  delightfully 
warm  some  time  next  winter,  if  they  are 
ever  finished  by  then. 

So  the  two  heads  were  bent  devotionally 
over  the  two  mysterious  pieces  of  work, 
and  the  little  ripples  and  tiny  waves  came 
creeping  in  among  the  small  rocks,  and 
shingle  down  below,  breaking  and  plash- 
ing and  ebbing  away  again,  and  still 
the  needles  didn't  flag,  and  the  soft  faces 
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remained   gravely   anxious     above    them. 

"  What  o'clock  is  it,  Aggie?"  said  Lily 
at  last,  with  a  great  sigh,  raising  her 
head. 

"  Half-past  twelve ;  I  told  you  so  a 
minute  ago  ;  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

''  Oh,  nothing,  only  this  morning  seems 
so  very  long  ;"  and  Miss  Lily  crossed  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  looked  out  sea- 
ward vacantly. 

"  Are  you  tired  working ;  is  that  it  ? 
We  can  take  a  stroll  if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  like  working,"  and  the  red 
mitten  was  brandished  once  again,  and 
Miss  Lily  recommenced  her  laborious 
work. 

"  Captain  Dashwood's  relations  have 
gone,  haven't  they?"  inquired  Aggie's 
soft  voice,  after  a  short  pause. 

''  Yes,  three  days  ago." 

"  Do  you  know,  Lily,  it  seems  very  odd 
to  me  that  they  never  called  on  us  all  the 
time  they  were  here  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know;  T  rather  think 
they  don't  know  anything  about  us." 

''  Not  know  anything  about  us  ?  oh, 
nonsense,  Lily;    Captain  Dashwood  must 
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have  told  them,  you  know ;  and  it  does 
seem  very  odd  to  me  that  they  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  us  at  all." 

''  Well,  Aggie,  you  see,  Jack  is  not 
well  off;  and  I  think,  from  what  he  said 
to  me,  that  his  mother  would  wish  him 
to  marry  for  money,  and  you  know,  if  so, 
he  mightn't  have  liked  to  have  told  her  of 
his  engagement  to  me  ;  that's  very  natural, 
I  think." 

"  But  iie  ought  to  tell  her,  Lily ;  there 
ought  to  be  no  concealment,  I  think ; 
those  kind  of  things  never  end  well ;  and 
you  know  it  would  be  dreadful  for  you  to 
marry  into  a  family  where  you  were  looked 
down  upon  and  snubbed ;  and  really,  Lily, 
I  think  you  should  speak  to  Captain 
Dashwood  about  it,  it  seems  so  odd,  you 
know." 

''  Speak  to  Jack  of  such  a  thing ;  indeed 
I  shan't,  Aggie  !  he  would  think  me  most 
extraordinary,  I  know  he  would." 

"  Well,  T  should  find  out  at  least 
whether  he  had  told  them;  it  would  be 
only  natural ;  he  couldn't  expect  you  not 
to  remark  their  conduct." 

''  Well,  that  I  might  do,  certainly." 
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"  Yes ;    and   tlie  sooner  you  do  it  the 
better,  I  think." 

Lily  didn't  answer ;  she  had  laid  down 
the  mitten  once  again,  and  was  looking 
away,  far  away,  across  the  long  line  of 
blue  water  before  her,  away  to  the  distant 
hills  and  clouds,  thoughtfully ;  she  had 
thought  of  all  this  before  often,  she  had 
looked  forward  to,  and  waited  for  that 
visit  ever  since  Lady  Georgian  a  and  the 
Miss  Dashwoods  had  first  arrived  at  the 
Elms ;  she  had  wondered  over  and  over 
again  why  they  didn't  come  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her;  she  had  made  countless 
excuses  for  them,  as  the  days  passed  by, 
always  thinking  and  hoping  that  the  next 
would  bring  them,  and  she  had  always 
been  disappointed.  Jack,  affectionate,  at- 
tentive Jack,  had  once  or  twice  attempted 
rather  confused  apologies  for  that  remiss- 
ness. "  Lady  Georgiana  was  such  an 
invalid,  so  seldom  left  the  house  at  all," 
and  so  forth.  With  much  carelessness 
and  coolness,  these  little  speeches  had 
been  made,  but  Lily  had  never  believed 
them ;  she  had  gone  on  doubting  all  that 
time,    and  now  that  they   were    actually 
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gone,  those  doubts  were  confirmed.  Xo, 
it  was  either  of  two  things — either  Lady 
Georgiana  knew  of  her  son's  proceedings, 
and  didn't  choose  to  countenance  them, 
or  else  she  had  not  been  let  into  the 
Captain's  secret  at  all ;  and  Lily  made  up 
her  mind  that  Captain  Jack  must  be 
questioned  on  the  subject;  and  so  that 
evening,  as  she  walked  with  him,  leaning 
on  his  arm  in  the  dusk,  along  the  dark 
castle  walk  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
old  trees,  she  began  her  task. 

''Jack,"  she  said,  very  softly,  pressing 
his  arm  a  little  tighter  with  her  nervous 
fingers,  "  will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I 
ask  you  a  question  ?" 

'•'Angry  with  you  !"  he  answered,  gaily, 
turning  his  face  to  hers,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  her  hand ;  "  I  couldn't  be  that  if 
I  tried." 

"  Well,  then,"  and  the  fingers  had 
loosed  their  hold  on  the  rough  coat; 
"  well,  then,  will  you  tell  me  whether 
Lady  Georgiana  knows  of  our  engage- 
ment?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  and  he  was  look- 
ing straight  before  him  into  the  dark. 
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*'  Because — because — I  know  you'll  be 
angry,  if  I  tell  you,  Jack." 

"No,  I  shan't;  goon." 

''  Well,  then,  you  know,  she  didn't  call 
on  us  when  she  was  here,  at  all;  and  so 
I — I  thought  that  perhaps  you  hadn't  told 
her;"  and  the  little  hand  was  lying  very 
passively  on  his  arm  now. 

"Well,  and  suppose  I  didn't?"  and  he 
was  looking  on  still  straight  before  him. 
"  Suppose  I  thought  it  better  not  to  tell 
her  just  yet  ?" 

"  Then— then  it's  all  right.  Jack  ?"  and 
the  fingers  pressed  once  again  on  the  big 
arm. 

"  Suppose  I  thought  that,  after  all, 
it  might  be  better  just  to  say  nothing 
until  we  were  fairly  married,  and  then 
let  my  little  wife  plead  for  my  forgive- 
ness ?" 

"  Then  she  doesn't  wish  it.  Oh,  tell 
me,  Jack;  I  ought  to  know  it  all  now." 

"  Lily,  I  don't  think  there  ought  to  be 
any  doubting  between  us ;"  and  he  had 
laid  his  hand  once  again  on  hers.  "  I 
think  you  ought  to  trust  me,  as  I  would 
trust  you,    in   everything;    without    that 
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trust  there  can  be  no  true  love,  you 
know." 

''  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  I  do  trust  you,  dear  ! 
but— but " 

"  There,  again ;  what  is  that  '  but'  but 
doubting  ?  No,  you  must  leave  all  this  to 
me,  love ;  I  am  my  own  master,  you 
know,  as  yet,  and  you  needn't  fear.  I 
wouldn't  bring  you  anywhere  where  you 
wouldn't  meet  a  welcome,  my  own 
love  !" 

And  their  lips  had  met  there  in  the 
gloom,  fondly,  trustingly;  and  she  was 
satisfied  to  leave  it  all  to  him  for  the 
future. 

So  they  walked  on  in  silence — on  under 
the  shadow  of  those  dark  old  trees,  arm 
in  arm,  along  the  quiet,  unfrequented 
pathway,  and  then  back  again  together 
still. 

"  It  is  my  turn  to  ask  a  question  now," 
he  said,  as  they  turned  towards  the  gate, 
"  and  I  must  ask  it  before  we  go  in ;  and 
I  know  you  will  answer  me  truly,  darling. 
Did  you  say  all  that  from  yourself,  or  did 
anyone  advise  you  to  speak  to  me  about 
it?" 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Well,  Jack,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
all  for  so  long  that — " 

*'  Did  any  one  advise  you  ?" 

''  Well,  yes ;  Aggie  did.     She  said — " 

"Oh,  Aggie  did— did  she?  Well,  I 
don't  see  what  Aggie  has  to  say  to  it,  I'm 
sure;  and  now,  Lily,  before  we  go  into 
the  house,  you  must  promise  me,  love, 
never  to  be  guided  by  her  advice  again 
where  I'm  concerned.  It's  not  a  case  in 
which  she  ought  to  give  her  advice  : — 
you  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  me,  do 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  Jack!" 

"No,  I  know  you  don't;  and  so  all 
the  doubts  and  fears  must  be  told  to 
me  first.  You  see  how  jealous  I  am, 
but  it's  only  because  I  love  you  so,  my 
darling — I  don't  want  to  have  any  mis- 
understandings with  you.  Will  you  pro- 
mise  r 

"  Yes,  I  do  promise." 

And  then  Captain  Dashwood  had  been 
satisfied,  had  taken  a  very  tender  leave 
of  his  love  upon  the  doorsteps  of  the 
stone  house. 

"  It  was    too    late  to  go  in   then,"    he 
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had  said,  and  he  had  turned  up  the 
sloping  road  by  the  sea,  alone  with  his 
thoughts  for  company.  He  had  turned 
away  from  that  trusting  little  girl,  with 
his  heart  full  of  love  for  her;  he  loved 
her  better  then  as  he  strode  on  in  the 
dark  up  that  lonely  road,  than  ever  he 
had  loved  her  before ;  she  had  trusted 
him,  as  no  one  else  would  have  done ;  she 
had  believed  in  him  and  trusted  in  him 
with  a  true  heart,  and  so  he  loved  her 
better,  a  thousand  times  better  than  if 
she  had  doubted  him  ever  so  little,  and 
he  would  never  deceive  her  again,  never, 
he  kept  telling  himself,  as  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  coat  pockets, 
he  strode  quickly  on  in  the  dark.  On 
along  the  low  road,  with  the  sound  of 
the  gentle  waves  plashing  and  break- 
ing against  the  rocks  and  stones  down 
below. 

His  thoughts  were  not  very  pleasant 
ones  then,  they  were  sadly  confused  and 
troubled ;  he  had  not  acted  openly  or 
truly  to  that  little  girl ;  he  had  kept 
much  that  he  ought  to  have  told  from 
her,   but  he    had   been   led   into   the  de- 

I  2 
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ception  almost  unintentionally;  it  was 
Aggie's  fault,  not  his.  "What  business 
had  she  interfering  or  meddling  with  his 
affairs  ? 

They  weren't  very  good  friends  those 
two ;  Aggie  didn't  care  for  that  idle, 
fashionable  young  man  at  all,  and  Captain 
Dashwood  felt  that  it  was  so,  felt  that  she 
had  no  confidence  in  him,  and  so  he  had 
given  up  trying  to  win  her  regards  at  aU ; 
he  had  grown  quite  indifferent  to  the  grave 
young  lady ;  but  now,  on  this  night,  as  he 
strode  along  there  in  the  dark,  he  almost 
disHked  her;  she  had  put  the  first 
doubt  between  him  and  his  love ; 
she  had  stepped  in  with  her  advice,  and 
thrown  the  first  shadow  over  their  clear 
smooth  course ;  and  he  frowned  down 
darkly  on  the  stones  at  his  feet,  as  he 
thought  over  all  this,  and  vowed  within 
himself  that  he  would  never  like  Agnes 
Fremantle  again. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  all  that 
anger  and  bitterness  was  forgotten,  when 
my  young  saint  found  her  way  into  this 
heart  also,  when  there  was  sorrow  and 
contrition    there,    found    her    way,   as    a 
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ministering  angel,  and  then  the  past  was 
all  forgotten,  the  misunderstanding  and 
doubting  was  cast  aside,  and  they  two 
were  strong  true  friends  to  the  end. 


CHAPTER    YII. 

WAITING  STILL. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  tliat  night  before 
Captain  Dashwood  turned  into  the  Ma- 
noir,  and  found  Charhe  in  the  snuggery 
waiting  for  him.  Captain  Jack  hadn't 
come  straight  home  after  his  interview 
with  Miss  Lily ;  he  had  taken  two  or  three 
turns  on  the  avenue,  in  the  moonlight, 
before  joining  his  friend.  He  had  thought 
a  great  deal,  and  planned  a  great  dealj 
and  smoked  a  great  deal,  and  he  was  in  a 
much  better  humour  now,  as  he  pushed 
open  the  snuggery  door,  and  looked  in  on 
Charlie. 

Mr.  Okedon  was  making  himself  very 
comfortable  to-night,  in  his  big  arm-chair, 
with  his  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  before 
a    snug   fire,    and  his  face  buried  in  the 
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Times;  and  he  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  Captain  John  Dashwood,  when 
that  gentleman  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
Charlie — -honest,  domestic  Charlie — had 
his  little  tea  equipage  arranged  on  a  small 
round  table  at  his  elbow,  and  a  snug  little 
kettle  was  hissing  and  singing  on  the  fire. 
There  was  another  arm-chair  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fireplace,  a  pair  of  slippers 
were  slowly  toasting  before  it,  and  another 
round  table  was  standing  at  its  elbow;  but 
it  wasn't  a  snug  little  tea-tray  and  cup  and 
saucer  which  rested  on  it  No ;  Captain 
Dashwood  didn't  approve  of  tea  at  all,  and 
there  stood  there  instead  two  soda-water 
bottles  and  a  big  decanter,  half  full  of 
brandy. 

"  Hullo !"  cried  Charlie,  lowering  his 
newspaper,  and  turning  to  inspect  the 
Captain.  ''  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
been  out  ever  since  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  you  know  I  went  down  to  the 
village." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure.  Well,  come  along, 
old  fellow;  you  must  be  rather  cold. 
Here,  make  yourself  comfortable,"  and 
Charlie  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  the  fire. 
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and  laid  down  his  paper.     "  It's  cold  out, 
isn't  it  ?" 

''Well,  rather;  I've  been  strolling 
about  outside  for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and 
I  am  rather  coolish  just  now." 

And  the  Captain  began  applying  himself 
to  the  decanter  and  soda-water,  concocting 
something  comfortable. 

"  Strolhng  about  ?"  echoed  CharHe. 
''Why,  what  was  that  for?" 

"Oh,  nothing  particular;  star-gazing, 
that's  all.     Have  some  grog  ?" 

"  No,  thanks ;  I  prefer  my  tea  at  pre- 
sent." 

"I  wish  T  could  wean  you  from  that 
confounded  stuff,  Charlie.  I  don't  know 
how  the  deuce  you  manage  to  swallow  it." 

"  Oh,  very  well !  I'm  practising  for  a 
comfortable  domestic  life,  when  brandy  and 
sodas,  and  all  such  abominations,  will  be 
forbidden.  You'll  be  drinking  tea  some  of 
these  days  yourself,  old  fellow." 

"Catch  me!"  was  the  only  response 
which  Captain  Dashwood  designed  to  make 
to  that  insulting  prognostication,  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair, 
and  smiled  across  at  his  friend. 
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*'  Whafc  a  spoon  you  are,  Charlie,"  the 
Captain  said,  laughing ;  and  yet  he  didn't 
think  that  big  young  man  one  bit  of  a 
spoon.  No,  there  was  something  too 
manly  and  jolly  about  him  for  that ;  and  I 
think  Charlie  might  have  gone  on  drinking 
tea  all  his  life — might  even  have  worn 
mittens,  and  possessed  a  pet  tabby  cat, 
and  yet  have  always  been  a  manly  fellow. 
I  don't  think  he  could  have  disguised  his 
brave  hearty  nature,  even  had  he  tried  to 
do  so;  and  Captain  Dashwood  felt  this, 
even  while  he  laughed  at  his  homely,  quiet 
habits — felt  that  Charlie  was  his  better  in 
a  thousand  thousand  ways,  and  thought 
none  the  worse  of  him  for  drinking  his 
mild  cup  of  tea  unblushiugly  and  unosten- 
tatiously, with  that,  to  him,  irresistible 
dram  so  close  within  his  reach. 

Captain  Dashwood,  although  he  was  in 
a  much  better  humour  now  than  what  he 
had  been  an  hour  or  so  ago,  wasn't  quite 
himself  yet;  he  was  still  undecided  and 
uneasy. 

The  interview  in  the  castle  walk  with 
his  love  had  troubled  him.  He  had  been 
at  such  pains  then  to  deceive  that  trusting 
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little  lady,  quite  unnecessarily,  if  he  had 
told  her  the  truth  then,  he  knew  it  would 
not  in  any  way  have  altered  her  towards 
him — he  was  so  sure  of  her  love,  he  trusted 
her  so  imphcitly ;  and  he  was  very  contrite 
as  he  sat  there,  before  the  snug  fire, 
thinking  over  it  all — very  contrite  and 
sadly  perplexed. 

''  Charlie,"  he  said  at  last,  leaning  his 
chin  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  vacantly  into 
the  red  coals,  ''I'm  in  a  most  confounded 
fix  just  now,  and  I  want  you  to  advise  me, 
old  fellow." 

"  Another  fix,"  and  Mr.  Okedon  ele- 
vated his  eyebrows,  and  looked  inquiringly 
into  the  Captain's  face. 

"  Yes,  another  ^x.  They  follow  hard  on 
each  other's  heels,  don't  they  ?  But,  upon 
my  soul,  Charlie,  I  can't  see  any  way  out 
of  them  at  all." 

"Well,  let's  have  it;  it  mayn't  be  so 
very  bad  after  all.  You're  always  despond- 
ing. Jack." 

''It's  the  old  story,  and,  upon  my  soul, 
it's  a  shame,  now — isn't  it  ?"  and  Captain 
Dash  wood  sat  up  straight  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  brought  down  his  hand  with  a  great 
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bang  on  the  little  round  table,  which  caused 
the  bottles  and  glasses  there  to  jingle  and 
rattle  together  loudly.  "  It's  a  most  con- 
founded shame  !" 

Mr.  Okedon  didn't  make  any  answer  to 
the  Captain's  little  outburst.  He  sat  there, 
opposite  him,  with  his  two  hands  under 
his  chin,  and  his  quiet,  contented  face 
turned  to  the  fire. 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be  all  along.  I 
knew  they'd  remark  it  sooner  or  later.  An 
idiot  must  have  remarked  it.  To  say  that 
they  were  here  just  a  month,  and  never 
even  left  a  card.  But  I  know  who  had  the 
managing  of  that.  I  know  where  to  re- 
turn thanks.  Miss  Carrie  had  better  mind 
her  own  affairs,  and  leave  other  people 
alone,  or  else  she  may  get  herself  into 
a  mess  some  of  these  days.  But,  look 
here,  Charlie,  upon  my  life,  I  don't  know 
how  I'm  to  explain  it  all  to  her,  I  swear  I 
don't — I've  made  such  a  mess  of  it  all." 

"  Oh,  very  likely  they  never  remarked 
or  thought  anything  of  it." 

*'  Oh  !  didn't  they,  just?  Why  this  very 
evening  she — Lily,  I  mean — asked  me  the 
reason,  and — " 
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*'  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"Well,  that's  just  it.  The  devil  or 
something  prompted  me  to  lie  about  it ; 
and  now  I  don't  know  where  the  deuce  to 
turn  to,  or  what  to  say  next." 

Charlie  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  didn't 
speak.  He  sat  up  now,  still  looking  at 
the  Captain,  but  not  offering  any  advice ; 
and  Captain  Jack,  who  was  irritated  by 
the  expression  in  that  honest  face,  eyed 
him  from  under  his  knitted  brows  discon- 
tentedly. 

''  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  after  a  pause, 
'*what  shaUI  do  now?" 

"  Well,  Jack,  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  speak 
the  truth  about  it.  I  don't  think  it  would 
have  made  any  difference  with  her,  you 
know." 

"Well,  there's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk,  and  I  can't  unsay  what  I  have  said. 
But—" 

"  You  can  unsay  it  if  you  choose.  You 
can  go  to  her  to-morrow  and — " 

"And  call  myself  a  liar.  A  good  idea, 
indeed.  Not  if  I  know  myself,  Charhe. 
No,  you  must  think  of  some  better  plan 
to  help  me  out.     I  couldn't  do  that." 
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"  I  can  think  of  no  other  way." 

''  Curse  them  all.  But  I  know  what  I 
shall  do.  I'll  write  to  the  old  lady  to- 
night. Yes,  I  will,  and  I  shall  just  tell 
her  what  I  think  of  her  conduct,  and  I 
shall  ask  her  to  write  to  Lily.  And  then, 
if  she  won't,  why  then — " 

''  You'll  be  in  another  fix." 

''  No,  I  shan't.  If  she  won't  do  that, 
why,  then,  let  her  be  hanged.  I  shan't 
speak  to  her  again." 

"Well,  you  know  your  mother  better 
than  I  do.  Jack,  and  if  you  think  she  will 
do  all  this,  then,  by  all  means,  ask  her; 
but,  if  not,  take  my  advice,  and  have  no 
more  misunderstandings  between  you  and 
Lily.  It's  a  bad  plan.  Jack,  depend  upon 
it." 

"We  never  should  have  had  any  mis- 
understanding but  for — for  Miss  Agnes' s 
interference." 

Charlie's  honest  young  face  flushed  up 
very  hotly  for  just  one  minute  as  he  heard 
this  rash  speech  of  the  Captain's,  and  then 
as  quickly  paled  again,  and  he  stood  up 
from  his  chair  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know  how  she  may  have  in- 
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terfered  with  your  plans,  but  depend  upon 
it,  if  she  did,  she  was  in  the  right." 

"Right  or  wrong,  I  don't  see  what 
business  it  is  of  hers;  I'm  old  enough 
now  to  know  pretty  well  what  I'm  about, 
and  I  can  manage  my  own  affairs  without 
any  one's  assistance ;  and  I  don't  care 
what  any  one  says  to  the  contrary,  she's 
a  most  confounded — " 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  Jack,"  Charlie 
said,  quietly,  but  with  a  tremble  in  his 
voice ;  "  don't  let  us  quarrel."  He  had 
come  a  step  nearer  to  the  Captain  while 
he  spoke,  and  had  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  firmly.  Captain  Jack  looked  up 
into  his  friend's  face  as  he  stood  there  be- 
side him,  looked  up  as  he  listened  to  those 
few  words  spoken  quickly  and  earnestly ; 
he  didn't  quite  understand  their  meaning ; 
he  half  forgot  what  he  had  said ;  but  there 
was  something  in  Charlie's  face,  as  he 
looked  up  into  it  then,  which  told  him 
that  he  had  better  hold  his  tongue,  and  he 
didn't  speak  for  a  minute. 

"  Quarrel,"  he  said  at  last,  as  they 
stood  there  side  by  side ;  ''  no,  I  shall 
never  quarrel  with  you,  I  hope  you  are 
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the  only  true  friend  T  have  in  the  world, 
Charhe." 

Charlie  didn't  speak,  he  was  hanging 
his  head  down  thoughtfully,  and  tapping 
his  foot  against  the  fender,  and  Captain 
Dashwood  continued — 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  and — and  I 
didn't  mean  what  I  said  just  now — I  was 
in  a  rage — one  of  my  cursed  rages." 

Still  Charlie  didn't  answer  him,  and 
Captain  Jack  spoke  again — 

"  I  didn't  mean  one  word  of  it,  Charlie  ; 
I'd  rather  cut  my  tongue  out  of  my  head 
than  say  a  word  against  her ;  will  you 
believe  me  ?" 

"  I'm    glad    you    didn't    mean    it,"  he 
answered,  without  raising  his  eyes ;   "  but 
I  don't  think  a  lady's  name  should  ever  be 
dragged  into  conversation  thoughtlessly — 
I  dislike  it." 

''Yes — I  know  I  was  wrong;  it's  un- 
gentlemanly  and  blackguard,  and  I  shall 
never  do  it  again  as  long  as  I  live.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  speaking  so  of  her." 

''  It  would  have  been  the  same  had  you 
spoken  so  of  any  woman." 

''No   it   wouldn't,    Charlie;    don't   tell 
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me  that  you  have  changed  towards  her 
already." 

*'  Chang^ed  ! — I  shall  never  chanofe." 

And  he  had  raised  his  eyes  then  for  the 
first  time,  raised  them  from  the  hot  coals 
up  to  the  half-coloured  meerschaum  over 
the  chimney-piece,  and  then  he  had  turned 
to  the  Captain. 

''  Jack,"  he  said,  "  I  dare  say  you  think 
me  a  great  fool  for  taking  such  a  httle 
thing  to  heart;  but  when  you  come  to 
love  some  one  as  truly  and  reverently  as 
I  love  Agnes  Fremantle,  then — then  you 
will  be  able  to  understand  why  I  have  just 
made  such  a  fool  of  myself" 

"  I  do  understand  it  all,  old  fellow,  and 
I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred  thousand 
times." 

And  then  they  had  shaken  hands  as 
they  stood  together,  and  Charhe  had 
turned  again  to  his  arm-chair  and  news- 
paper. 

That  Httle  quarrel  didn't  tend  to  make 
them  any  worse  friends  than  what  they 
had  been  before,  and  they  parted  very 
amicably  a  couple  of  hours  later  at 
the  Captain's  bed-room  door ;  and  I  think 
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Cliarlie  slept  better  that  night,  after  his 
little  confession,  than  he  had  done  for 
many  nights  gone  by,  and  woke  with  a 
far  lighter  heart  the  next  morning. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    THE    EOCKS. 

Lady  Mary  had  kept  her  promise  with 
regard  to  the  visit  paying  over  which  she 
and  her  son  had  had  their  Kttle  quarrel ; 
but  she  had  driven  off  alone  from  the  Elms 
that  afternoon,  for  Miss  Fanny  had  de- 
clined accompanying  her  mother  in  the 
carriage.  She  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
headache,  a  very  unusual  thing  with  that 
healthy  young  lady,  and  chose  to  keep 
her  room.  So  Lady  Mary,  having  deter- 
mined not  to  put  off  her  visit  any  longer, 
set  off  alone,  and  the  carriage  had  driven 
off  to  the  village  a  little  after  four  o'clock. 
The  Miss  Fremantles  were  ''  not  at  home," 
and  Lady  Mary  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  simply  leaving  her  card ; 
but  a  bright  idea  had  struck  her  ladyship 
— she  would  try  and  atone  for  her  former 
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coldness,  she  would  make  Tom's  heart 
rejoice,  by  inviting  those  two  young 
friends  of  his  over  to  spend  the  day  at  the 
Elms. 

So  she  had  descended  from  her  com- 
fortable carriage,  and  entered  the  stone 
house,  had  written  a  neat  good-natured 
little  note  to  Aggie,  and  had  then  driven 
off  again,  very  well  contented  and  light- 
hearted.  She  was  planning  how  she 
would  receive  and  amuse  those  two  young- 
ladies  to-morrow,  planning  all  the  httle 
tete-a-tetes  which  she  would  manag-e  that 
Tom  should  have  with  Agnes,  for  she  was 
a  thoroughly  unselfish  good-natured  old 
lady,  thoroughly  unworldly,  and,  unlike 
most  mothers,  rather  wished  to  see  that 
son  of  hers  married,  and  she  would  have 
taken  to  her  heart,  there  and  then,  any 
moderately  presentable  young  person  on 
whom  Tom  should  see  fit  to  bestow  his 
valuable  affections ;  and  Aggie  was,  she 
allowed,  a  very  presentable  young  person 
indeed,  and  just  the  wife  to  keep  Tom 
straight,  and  make  him  happy,  and  so  she 
determined  to  smile  on  this  very  promis- 
ing   afiair,    and     do    her    best     to     pro- 

K  2 
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mote  it.  She  drove  up  the  avenue  at  last, 
and  encountered  Tom  about  half  way, 
trudging  home  disconsolately.  Lady  Mary 
ordered  a  halt,  and  descended  from 
her  carriage  to  join  Mr.  Foulkes  in  his 
walk. 

"•  You  may  go  on,  Williams ;  I  shall 
not  want  the  carriage  any  longer.  Well, 
Tom,  my  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?" 
and  her  ladyship  took  his  proffered  arm 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  over  at  the  Manoir, 
having  a  talk  with  Okedon;  and  by-the- 
bye,  mother,  I  have  asked  him  and  Dash- 
wood  over  to  luncheon  to-morrow." 

"  Really ;  well  that  is  very  fortunate, 
Tom,  for  I  went  to-day  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Fremantles,  and  they  being  out,  I 
thought  it  would  be  civil  to  ask  them  to 
spend  a  day,  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  Miss 
Fremantle,  naming  to-morrow  as  a  good 
day." 

"  To-morrow — oh,  to-morrow — oh,  yes. 
I'm  very  glad — but — that  is,  I  can  write 
and  put   off  Charlie  and  Dashwood,  you 


see." 


"Put  them  off!  oh,  no,  my  dear.     I'm 
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very  glad  they're  coming.     It's  very  lucky 
you  asked  them,  I'm  sure." 

"  But  Fanny — Fanny  ought  to  know,  I 
think,  of  Captain  Dash  wood's  engage- 
ment." 

"  Yes,  you're  right  there  ;  Fanny  should 
know,  but  I  shall  manage  that  before  to- 
morrow. Fanny  mustn't  be  making  a  fool 
of  herself  any  longer,  and  when  she  knows 
the  truth,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  Tom, 
she  won't  distress  herself  long  about  Cap- 
tain Dashwood." 

Tom  didn't  feel  quite  so  sure  of  this, 
nevertheless,  he  let  it  pass  too,  and  said — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so." 

And  then  they  had  walked  on  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
house. 

*'  I  shall  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  I 
think,"  Tom  said;  ''it's  early." 

And  he  turned  off  down  the  gravel  walk 
by  the  green  hedge  alone. 

Lady  Mary  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  on  leaving  her  son,  where  she  found 
Fanny,  who  had  apparently  quite  recover- 
ed from  her  severe  headache,  and  was 
seated  on  a  low  chair  near  the  window. 
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with  her  two  little  feet  resting  on  a  stool, 
and  the  third  volume  of  a  library  novel 
lying  on  her  knees. 

Miss  Foulkes  had  not  kept  her  room 
long  after  the  carriage  had  rolled  away  to- 
wards the  village  ;  she  had  waited  till  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  grating  on  the 
gravel  had  quite  died  away,  and  then  she 
had  risen  and  smoothed  her  dark  hair  care- 
fully, tucking  it  behind  those  pretty  little 
white  ears  of  hers,  and  then  she  had 
paused  a  minute  to  consider. 

''  Yes,  I  will,"  she  said  at  last,  looking 
into  the  defiant  little  face  which  her  look- 
ing-glass reflected  back.  "  It's  my  own 
business,  and  no  one  else's." 

And  then  Miss  Foulkes  had  rung  her 
bell  for  her  maid,  and  with  much  grum- 
bling and  snapping  had  succeeded  in  array- 
ing herself  in  a  charming  little  straw  hat 
with  a  little  flower-garden  on  it,  in  a 
comfortable  little  jacket  with  two  know- 
ing little  pockets  in  it ;  and  then  she  had 
tripped  down  the  stairs,  and  out  into  the 
open  air. 

Very  warm,  and  genial,  and  mild,  was 
this  afternoon.     Lady  Mary  had  only  just 
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departed  on  what  Miss  Fanny  had  calcu- 
lated would  be  a  good  three  hours'  expedi- 
tion, and  those  good  three  hours  she  had 
all  to  herself,  to  use  as  she  liked  ;  and  the 
little  feet  stepped  lightly  and  firmly  over 
the  gravel — the  little  hands  were  buried 
deep  in  the  jacket  pockets,  and  the  dark 
eyes  were  bent  rather  anxiously  on  the 
ground. 

Walking  so  smartly,  it  did  not  take  long 
to  cross  the  deer-park  and  reach  the  long 
range  of  rocks  which  rose  up  so  majesti- 
cally out  of  the  still  calm  water  of  the 
straits.  And  Miss  Fanny  walked  boldly 
on  till  she  reached  those  big  gray  rocks, 
and  then  she  paused.  Close  below  her, 
on  the  right  hand  side  as  she  faced  the 
sea,  lay  the  road — that  low  road  which  led 
to  the  village — so  the  carriage  could  not 
return  without  her  knowledge;  no  oue 
could  pass  to  or  from  Llanaber  without 
her  being  aware  of  their  so  doing.  So, 
satisfied  with  this  very  commanding  posi- 
tion, Miss  Fanny  had  seated  herself  on  one 
of  the  big  gray  rocks,  to  inhale  the  faint 
sea  breeze  which  was  rising  up  just  now 
very  refreshingly  from  below. 
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But  Fanny  hadn't  souglit  this  refreshing 
spot  simply  to  inhale  those  healthy  breezes. 
No ;  the  wandering  eyes  didn't  turn  sea- 
wards half  as  often  as  they  strayed  off 
along  that  long  low  road  below ;  and  the 
minutes  that  went  flying  away  found  the 
young  lady  still  keeping  watch  there  by 
the  roadside. 

"  Half  an  hour,"  she  murmured,  as  she 
looked  at  her  watch ;  "  but  if  I  have  a 
dozen  half  hours  to  wait,  I  shall  sit  here 
till  I  see  him  pass ;  I  shall  sit  here  to 
waylay  him,  and  keep  him,  if  only  for 
five  minutes,  from  her." 

And  then  she  planted  herself  firmer 
upon  her  rock,  and  sat  there,  the  very 
personification  of  patience  on  a  monument 
waiting  still. 

The  low  road  which  wound  along  from 
the  village  by  the  sea,  wound  on  past  the 
iron  gates  of  the  Elms,  over  the  hill,  and 
past  the  Beaumanoir  gate  and  lodge, 
winding  on  still  into  the  valley;  but  Miss 
Foulkes  couldn't  trace  its  course  as  far  as 
all  this;  she  didn't  yet  see  a  solitary 
gentleman  in  a  velveteen  shooting  coat, 
with    dark   heavy    moustachios,    who    had 
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emerged  from  the  gateway  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  and  was  walking  lei- 
surely up  the  gentle  incline,  smoking  a 
cigar. 

Captain  Dashwood,  for  it  was  he, 
sauntered  on  quite  unconscious  of  the 
little  surprise  which  was  in  store  for  him. 
He  was  bound  for  the  village,  bound  also, 
very  probably  for  the  stone  terrace  by  the 
sea,  and  his  thoughts  were  far  away  just 
then,  as  he  trudged  on  along  the  road. 
He  was  smiling  to  himself  too,  and  would 
doubtless  have  talked  to  himself,  but  that 
the  presence  of  that  comfortable  cigar 
rendered  such  a  thing  impossible. 

He  was  just  in  that  frame  of  mind  in 
which  people,  their  thoughts  being  too 
many  for  them,  are  driven  to  give  utter- 
ance to  some;  and  he  was  jingling 
his  loose  change  in  his  pockets,  and 
looking  on  before  him,  smoking,  and 
smiling,  and  thinking,  until  having  as- 
cended the  hill,  and  trudged  on  for  half 
a  mile  or  so,  his  wandering  eye  suddenly 
detected  the  lonely  little  figure  perched  on 
the  rock. 

*'  By    Jove,"   the    Captain    soliloquized, 
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"  this  is  a  devilisli  joke !  Miss  Fanny 
doing  '  la  solitaire'  by  the  sad  sea  waves  ! 
This  is  something  new.  What's  she  up 
to  now  ?" 

And  the  Captain  chuckled  to  him- 
self, as  he  knocked  the  end  off  his 
cigar,  and  held  it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  while  he  contemplated  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

Miss  Foulkes  had  seen  the  figure  in 
velveteen  long  before  the  figure  in  vel- 
veteen had  seen  her ;  and  being  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  person  whom  she  had 
determined  to  waylay,  she  shifted  her 
position  slowly,  until  her  back  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  unwary  traveller, 
and  her  face  to  the  sea. 

So  she  sat  apparently  quite  unconscious 
of  his  approach,  and  the  Captain,  who 
fondly  hoped  that  he  could  give  her  a 
pleasant  little  start,  came  very  softly  under 
the  low  wall  as  he  called  up, 

"  Hullo  !  what  are  you  doing  up 
there  ?" 

''  Oh !  Captain  Dashwood,  it's  you  is 
it?  and  what  are  you  doing  down 
there  ?" 
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"  That's  a  liint  for  me  to  come  up,  is 
it?     Well,  I  will,  if  I  may." 

''  Well,  there's  nothing  to  see  up  here 
but  sea  and  rocks." 

*'  Is  that  all,  really  ?  All  the  same ; 
I'm  rather  partial  to  the  sea." 

And  Captain  Dashwood  had  vaulted  up 
on  the  top  of  the  low  wall,  and  now  stood 
very  near  the  solitary  little  figure  on  the 
rock. 

"  I'm  partial  to  rocks,  too  ;  I  thought  I 
told  you  so  the  other  night." 

"  Did  you  ?     I  forget." 

"You  forget  ! — that's  always  the  way; 
whenever  I  say  a  pretty  thing,  and  think 
it  has  made  an  impression,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  I  find  I've  only  been 
wasting  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air, 
and  that  my  little  speech  went  in  at  one 
ear  only  to  go  out  at  the  other  the  next 
minute.  It's  very  hard  lines,  upon  my 
soul  it  is" — all  this  time  the  Captain 
had  been  performing  a  series  of  feats  of 
agility,  clambering  and  crawhng  and  jump- 
ing, and  now  at  last  he  was  beside  her 
— "  very  hard  lines.  And  how  are  you 
to-day?" 
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"Pretty  well;  I've  had  a  headache  all 
the  morning,  and  came  out  here  for  a 
little  quiet  and  fresh  air." 

"  Hint  number  two,  though  they  rather 
contradict  each  other." 

"  Hints,  I'm  not  hinting  at  anything, 
Fm  sure;  I  never  hint;  I  always  say 
what  I  want  to  say  at  once." 

"  Eeally,  how  very  nice — what  a  charm- 
ingly candid  idea !" 

Captain  Dashwood  was  standing  very 
close  to  the  little  figure  now,  and  those 
big  eyes  of  his  were  bent  very  steadily  on 
the  pale  careless  face. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
how  very  expressive  those  orbs  of  the 
Captain's  were ;  they  had  wonderful 
faculties  of  what  might  be  termed  speech. 
They  could  say  a  good  deal,  those 
eyes ;  and  Miss  Fanny  knew  they  could, 
and  I  suppose  didn't  feel  quite  equal 
to  a  conversation  just  then,  for  she  was 
looking  away  over  the  sea,  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  still  stand- 
ing by  her,  ''  as  you  really  have  a  head- 
ache, I  won't  bore  you  any  longer ;  I  shall 
say  good-bye,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 
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"Good-bye  then,  if  you  are  in  such 
a  hurry,"  and  Miss  Fanny  looked  very 
desolate  and  beseeching  as  she  looked 
up  into  the  Captain's  face  then,  and 
held  out  one  of  the  little  white  hands  to 
be  shaken. 

''  I'm  in  no  hurry ;  that  is,  my  business 
is  not  so  pressing  but  that  it  can  wait  a 
little,  and  so,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  might 
finish  my  cigar  here,  and  we  could  have  a 
little  chat." 

And  Captain  Jack  gave  a  long  puff  at 
the  cigar  to  revive  it. 

''  No,  I  don't  mind  the  smokino^  in  the 
least,  but  don't  let  me  keep  you  from — 
from,  well  you  know  who." 

"Who?  upon  my  soul  I  don't;"  and 
Captain  Dashwood  lowered  the  cigar  once 
again,  and  raised  his  eyebrows  in  feigned 
surprise.  *'  There's  no  one  I  like  talking 
to  so  much  as  you." 

"  Come  now.  Captain  Dashwood,  those 
kinds  of  speeches  are  very  neat  and  pretty, 
and  may  be  very  agreeable  to  some  people, 
but  to  me  they  are  so  intolerably  hollow 
and  absurd  that  I  really  dislike  being  made 
the  object  of  them — they  only  irritate  me ; 
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keep  them  for  Miss  Freinautle;  don't  let 
her  have  them  second-hand,  I  beg." 

"Miss  Fremantle  I"  and  Captain  Jack 
was  so  very  near  adding,  "  and  what  the 
deuce  is  Miss  Fremantle  to  me  ?"  but  he 
refrained;  he  couldn't  deny  his  love  so — 
he  couldn't  speak  lightly  or  jokingly  on 
that  subject  just  yet,  and  so  he  only  said 
carelessly — 

"  Oh,  she  wouldn't  mind,  she's  not  a 
bit  jealous  ;  let's  sit  down." 

And  so  they  did  sit  down,  side  by  side, 
faciug  the  sea ;  but  they  had  got  that  big 
rock  between  them  and  the  road ;  they 
had  gone  a  little  nearer  the  sea,  and  were 
more  in  shelter  there. 

"  And  so  you  really  are  going  to  turn 
Benedick,  Captain  Dashwood,  to  renounce 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  turn  into  a  really  steady-going 
domestic  individual.  It  does  seem  odd, 
very  odd." 

And  Miss  Fanny  couldn't  refrain  from 
giving  vent  to  a  little  laugh,  as  she  looked 
at  the  big  lazy  figure  at  her  side,  and 
thought  of  him  in  his  new  capacity. 

''  I  don't  see  anything  so  very  ridiculous 
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in  my  turniDg  Benedick,  as  you  call  it; 
worse  fellows  than  I  are  doing  it  every 
day,  and  nobody  laughs  at  tliem." 

''  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  was  very 
rude,  I  know ;  but — but  I  couldn't  help 
it,  really,"  and  Miss  Fanny  looked  very 
pretty  and  penitent,  as  she  sat  there  on 
those  cold  stones,  in  that  charming  little 
white  straw  hat,  with  her  eyes  bent  shyly 
downwards. 

"  I  dare  say  I'm  a  desperate  fool,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing — I  have  been  a 
fool  all  my  life ;  but  still  I  can't  help  it 
now." 

"  No,"  answered  Fanny,  softly,  with  her 
brain  hard  at  work,  thinking;  "hooked 
and  trapped"  was  the  mental  conclusion, 
as  she  heard  those  last  words  of  his,  but 
she  didn't  say  so. 

''  The  greatest  ass  in  Christendom," 
continued  the  Captain,  puffing  away  com- 
placently at  his  cigar  every  now  and  then ; 
"but  it's  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault.  I 
can  no  more  help  myself  getting  into  debt 
and  other  messes  than  I  could  help  break- 
iug  my  neck  or  dying  of  an  apoplexy,  if 
Providence  so  ordained  it." 
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"  No,"  came  once  again  from  the  pa- 
tient listener,  ''it's  all  luck,  I  suppose." 

''  Luck  !  it's  the  greatest  unfairness  ; 
why  there  are  some  fellows  born  with  the 
power  of  defying  almost  every  temptation  ; 
why  look  at  Okedon,  Charlie  Okedon,  I 
don't  believe  he  has  ever  even  thought  a 
wrong  thought,  so  far  from  doing  a  wrong 
action,  and  yet  he  and  I  ran  pretty  nearly 
the  same  course  long  ago;  it's  a  shame  !" 

''  Well,  I  suppose  now  that  you  are  really 
going  to  renounce  town  life  and  fashionable 
society,  and  all  the  temptations  of  town, 
you  will  become  all  of  a  sudden,  a  wonder- 
fully proper,  sedate  gentleman,  very  strait- 
laced,  and  prim,  and  we  must  have  no 
more  pleasant  little  walks  and  talks  to- 
gether, no  more  tete-a-tetes  on  rocks  by 
moonlight.  Mrs.  Dashwood  will  keep  an 
eagle  eye  on  her  reformed  spouse,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  prevent  his  falling  back  into 
such  evils  again." 

"  Mrs.  Dashwood  won't  do  anything  of 
the  kind ;  she  will  be  a  very  light-hearted, 
easy-going  little  matron,  who  won't  bother 
her  husband,  in  the  least,  I  am  convinced." 

''  Well,  I  hope  so.     I  hope   she  won't 
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object  to  our  friendship ;  for,  joking  apart, 
you  and  I  have  known  each  other  so  long, 
that  I  hope  we  may  always  be  friends 
now." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  we're  very  good 
friends  now,  ain't  we?" 

"Now? — oh,  yes,  very;  but  when  you 
once  turn  into  a  regular  old  Darby,  leave 
the  army,  and  shave  your  moustachios, 
and  have  a  jealous  lynx-eyed  Joan  tackled 
to  you,  I  think,  I  really  think.  Captain 
Dash  wood,  I  shall  forswear  your  friendship, 
and  give  you  up  altogether." 

"  No  ;  come  now,  you  mustn't  say  that;" 
and  Captain  Jack  had  become  quite  excited 
at  the  idea  of  this  desertion,  had  come  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  the  little  figure,  and 
those  expressive  orbs  of  his  were  very, 
very  eloquent,  as  they  gleamed  out  from 
beneath  his  wide-awake  hat.  "  You 
mustn't  say  that,  indeed.  If  we're  friends 
now,  we  can  be  a  thousand  times  better 
friends  then,  when  nobody  can  find  any- 
thing to  find  fault  with  in  our  walking  and 
talking  together,"  and  Captain  Dash  wood 
had  said  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect 
as  they  sat  there,  had  become  ver^r  earnest 
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"  No,"  came  once  again  from  the  pa- 
tient listener,  "it's  all  luck,  I  suppose." 

*'  Luck !  it's  the  greatest  unfairness ; 
why  there  are  some  fellows  born  with  the 
power  of  defying  almost  every  temptation  ; 
why  look  at  Okedon,  Charlie  Okedon,  I 
don't  believe  he  has  ever  even  thought  a 
wrong  thought,  so  far  from  doing  a  wrong 
action,  and  yet  he  and  I  ran  pretty  nearly 
the  same  course  long  ago  ;  it's  a  shame  !" 

**  Well,  I  suppose  now  that  you  are  really 
going  to  renounce  town  life  and  fashionable 
society,  and  all  the  temptations  of  town, 
you  will  become  all  of  a  sudden,  a  wonder- 
fully proper,  sedate  gentleman,  very  strait- 
laced,  and  prim,  and  we  must  have  no 
more  pleasant  little  walks  and  talks  to- 
gether, no  more  tete-a-tetes  on  rocks  by 
moonlight.  Mrs.  Dash  wood  will  keep  an 
eagle  eye  on  her  reformed  spouse,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  prevent  his  falling  back  into 
such  evils  again." 

"  Mrs.  Dashwood  won't  do  anything  of 
the  kind;  she  will  be  a  very  light-hearted, 
easy-going  little  matron,  who  won't  bother 
her  husband,  ia  the  least,  I  am  convinced." 

'*  "Well,  I  hope  so.     I  hope   she  won't 
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object  to  our  friendship ;  for,  joking  apart, 
you  and  I  have  known  each  other  so  long, 
that  I  hope  we  may  always  be  friends 
now." 

"  Of  course,  of  course ;  we're  very  good 
friends  now,  ain't  we?" 

"Now? — oh,  yes,  very;  but  when  you 
once  turn  into  a  regular  old  Darby,  leave 
the  army,  and  shave  your  moustachios, 
and  have  a  jealous  lynx-eyed  Joan  tackled 
to  you,  I  think,  I  really  think.  Captain 
Dashwood,  I  shall  forswear  your  friendship, 
and  give  you  up  altogether." 

"  No  ;  come  now,  you  mustn't  say  that;" 
and  Captain  Jack  had  become  quite  excited 
at  the  idea  of  this  desertion,  had  come  a 
good  deal  nearer  to  the  little  figure,  and 
those  expressive  orbs  of  his  were  very, 
very  eloquent,  as  they  gleamed  out  from 
beneath  his  wide-awake  hat.  "  You 
mustn't  say  that,  indeed.  If  we're  friends 
now,  we  can  be  a  thousand  times  better 
friends  then,  when  nobody  can  find  any- 
thing to  find  fault  with  in  our  walking  and 
talking  together,"  and  Captain  Dashwood 
had  said  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect 
as  they  sat  there,  had  become  very  earnest 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


A  FAINT  HEAET. 


JSToT  at  all  satisfied  witli  himself,  and 
still  less  so  with  the  world  in  general, 
Captain  Dash  wood  had  returned  to  the 
Manoir  just  in  time  for  dinner  on  that 
genial  October  evening,  after  his  little  chat 
among  the  rocks. 

Very  little  sufficed  to  make  the  Captain 
low-spirited  and  ill-tempered  now-a-days  : 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  some  new 
misfortune  occurring,  let  it  be  never  so 
trivial  or  small.  Captain  Jack  was  not  a 
very  easily  dispirited  gentleman  in  general ; 
but  things  weren't  going  well  with  him; 
everything  was  going  wrong,  in  fact,  and 
even  Charlie's  cheering  influence  was  be- 
ginning to  fail  in  its  effect  upon  him. 
Altogether,    Captain   Dashwood   was   be- 
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coming  more  and  more  disheartened  every 
day. 

It  was  very  foolish  and  weak  of  him 
so  to  break  down,  but  there  are  some 
people  who  are  little  more  than  puppets 
in  fortune's  hands,  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  knocked  about  every  way,  and 
yet  make  no  resistance ;  who  have  no 
power  in  themselves  to  resist  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune;  who 
can  only  submit  tamely  to  be  bullied  and 
persecuted,  making  no  resistance.  Cap- 
tain Dashwood  was  reduced  to  very  much 
this  state  of  mind  on  this  same  evening ; 
'*  racked  by  duty,  torn  by  love,"  he  was 
sadly  perplexed  which  way  to  turn  next. 

So  the  evening  had  worn  itself  slowly 
away.  It  had  been  a  very  silent  meal 
which  those  two  gentlemen  had  sat 
through  in  the  solemn  old  wainscoted 
dining-room  at  the  Manoir,  with  Mr.  Oke- 
don's  stately  ancestors  frowning  down  out 
of  their  big  old  gilt  frames,  on  the  great 
waste  of  table-cloth  and  silent  space.  And 
there  had  been  very  few  words  between 
the  Captain  and  his  friend  as  they  eat 
their  dinner.     Never  had  the  big  old  room 
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seemed  so  dull  and  lonely  to  Captain 
Jack  before ;  never  had  the  gas  burnt  so 
dimly,  or  those  familiar  picture  faces 
looked  so  stern  and  dark,  and  surely 
never  had  Mr.  Okedon's  famous  cook 
served  up  such  a  flavourless  dinner. 

Charlie,  too,  was  a  httle  down-hearted 
this  evening.  He  had  not  been  faithless 
to  his  love,  he  had  not  deserted  her  for 
anyone  else,  and  yet  his  heart,  which 
had  been  very  light  and  hopeful  this 
morning,  had  gone  down  many,  many 
degrees  since  then ;  for,  if  it  must  be 
confessed,  Mr.  Okedon  had  half  made  up 
his  mind,  as  he  walked  off  to  the  village 
in  the  afternoon,  to  put  Miss  Agnes  in 
possession  of  the  secret  which  was 
troubling  him  so,  and  which  was  growing 
almost  too  heavy  for  his  anxious  heart. 

He  had  walked  up  and  down  beside  her 
for  a  good  half  hour  on  the  little  stone 
pier,  with  his  heart  beating  frantically, 
and  those  earnest  words  trembling  on  his 
lips  at  least  a  dozen  times,  but  his  heart 
had  failed  him  every  time,  and  those 
tender  words  had  never  been  spoken. 
And  Aggie,  as  she  tramped  there  beside 
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that  silent  young  man,  being  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  raging  within  him,  was  secretly  per- 
plexed by  his  silence,  and  thought  him 
grown  wonderfully  dull  and  stupid.  Poor 
Charlie  !  poor  cowardly,  foolish  Charlie  ! 
— what  a  very  bad  lover  he  made,,  to 
be  sure — always  putting  himself  in  the 
worst  possible  lights,  and  showing  himself 
at  the  greatest  disadvantages.  What  a 
much  jollier,  heartier  fellow  he  really  was, 
than  Aggie  had  any  idea  of. 

What  a  very  much  pleasanter  com- 
panion than  my  saint  ever  thought  it 
possible  he  could  be,  and  yet,  big,  dull, 
and  unromantic  as  he  appeared  to  be,  she 
yet  found  it  in  her  heart  to  love  him, 
better  than  she  had  ever  loved  anyone 
before,  and  should  love  anyone  again. 
What  sadly  capricious,  inconsistent  crea- 
tures women  always  are,  bowing  down 
before  idols  of  their  own  making  and 
choosing ;  sadly  narrow-minded,  and  yet 
wonderfully  generous  and  true ;  worship- 
ping their  idols  blindly,  and  yet  sincerely  ; 
ready  to  fight  their  battles  for  them, 
ready  to  die  for  them  if  necessary. 
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Misguided,  long-suffering  martyr  spirits, 
what  a  tremendous  measure  of  love 
are  you  pouring  out  every  day  for  these 
same  thankless  idols — a  tremendous  world 
of  wasted,  unrequited  love  of  which  there 
is  no  measure.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
bewail  all  this  misplaced  affection.  My 
lamentations  and  upbraidings  wouldn't 
weigh  much  with  the  idol  worshippers  of 
the  present  day.  Titania  so  worshipped 
an  ass — honestly,  never  perceiving  his  de- 
formity, and  was  just  as  blinded  by  her 
love  as  are  the  thousands  of  misguided 
Titanias  of  the  present  day,  who  so 
glorify  the  asses'  heads  before  which  they 
bow  down  and  worship  that  they  become 
angels'  heads,  and  the  long  ears  halos  of 
glory. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  dis- 
pensation, and  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  most  mysterious.  No  prayers  and 
entreaties  would  have  prevailed  with  the 
devoted  queen,  who  sucked  the  poison 
from  her  idol's  wounded  arm.  She  had 
quite  made  up  her  mind  to  give  her  worth- 
less life  for  his  all  valuable  one,  and  being 
satisfied    that    that    little    proof    of    her 
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afFection  was  wanting,  she  gave  it,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  my  saying  she  was  a 
fool.  People  would  look  very  coldly  on 
me.  That  one  act — a  noble,  self-denying 
act,  I  confess — has  made  a  heroine  of  this 
brave  lady,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  scoff 
at  such  an  act.  Let  us  hope  that  he  who 
owned  such  a  wife,  fully  appreciated  her 
worth,  and  was  sufficiently  grateful  for  her 
valuable  services. 

But  here  I  am,  having  wandered  away, 
back  over  who  knows  how  many  centuries  ; 
here  I  am,  far  away  from  the  big  old 
wainscoted  dining-room,  far  away  from 
my  story  and  everything  belonging  to  it. 
I  ask  your  pardon,  reader,  for  leading  you 
such  a  rig  for  dragging  in  my  unroman- 
tic  sentiments,  where  they  are  so  sadly 
out  of  place,  for  Charlie  Okedon  is  a  ro- 
mantic fellow,  with  a  very  soft  warm  heart, 
and  very  true  affections,  and  therefore 
quite  worthy  of  all  the  love  and  admiration 
which  was  lavished  on  him,  by  grave,  far- 
seeing,  idol- worshipping  Agnes  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Okedon  sat  opposite  his  friend 
after  dinner,  gazing  mutely  and  moodily 
over  the  desert  dishes   and  glasses  at  that 
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other  silent  young  gentleman.  Some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  with  Jack,  too, 
that  was  plain,  and  this  same  Jack, 
with  his  path  all  cleared  before  him,  his 
course  flowing  so  wonderfully  evenly,  and 
his  love  all  requited  and  appreciated, 
wasn't  quite  happy  yet,  and  Charlie 
couldn't  help  thinking  him  a  very  un- 
grateful thankless  young  man  indeed. 

''  How  hot  it  is,  this  evening,"  Charlie 
said  at  last,  rising  and  crossing  the  room. 
''  I  don't  know  how  on  earth  we  endured 
it  all  dinner-time,  I'm  sure,"  and  he  flung 
up  the  window  impatiently.  Captain  Dash- 
wood,  who  wasn't  sufiering  so  very  se- 
verely from  the  high  temperature,  only 
smiled  to  himself  as  he  glanced  over  at 
Charlie,  who  was  seated  just  now  on  the 
window-stool,  letting  the  cool  night  air  fan 
his  hot  temples. 

''  Boihng  over  at  last,"  murmured  the 
Captain,  over  his  walnuts  and  port ;  but 
Charlie  was  too  far  away  to  catch  the 
words  ;  he  was  cooling  down  considerably 
under  the  reaction  in  the  window,  and 
those  fresh  cold  breezes  were  very  refresh- 
ing and  acceptable. 
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*'  How  dull  we've  been,  you  and  I,  Jack, 
all  this  evening,"  he  said,  at  last,  not  turn- 
ing his  head,  which  was  leaning  against 
the  wall  among  the  leaves.  "  We've  hardly 
spoken  a  word  all  dinner-time.  What 
makes  you  so  dull  to-night  ?" 

''  What  makes  you  so  dull,  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  headache,  a  racking  one 
too." 

"  So  have  I." 

''  Where  were  you  to-day,  Jack  ?  We 
missed  you,  and  Miss  Lily  was  awfully 
down  in  the  mouth." 

''  Was  she?  Well,  I'm  so  sorry ;  I  really 
couldn't  help  it." 

"  Where  were  you,  though  ?" 

"  Oh,  nowhere  in  particular ;  I  grew 
lazy,  and  wasn't  equal  to  the  walk." 

''  Oh  !"  and  Charlie  wondered  more  and 
more  at  his  friend.  "  So  you  dawdled 
about  the  place,  I  suppose  ?" 

''  Well  no,  not  exactly ;  I  got  as  far  as 
those  rocks  by  the  Elms,  and  there  I 
smoked  a  cigar,  and  then  returned." 

"  By  the  Elms  ?  why  that's  half  way  to 
the  village,  you  know ;  and  you  mean  to 
say  you  got  that  far  and  then  turned  back  ?" 
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"  Yes.'' 

"  Well,  really,  Jack,  I  think,  without  the 
least  exception,  you  are  the  laziest  fellow 
I  ever  met." 

"  Devilish  lazy,  ain't  I  ?"  and  Captain 
Dashwood  smiled  to  himself  as  he  cracked 
another  nut.  "  And  so  you  were  dancing 
attendance  all  the  afternoon,  were  you  ?" 

''Most  part  of  it." 

"  And  what  progress  have  you  made  ?" 

*'  None." 

"  Really !  Well,  do  you  know,  Charlie, 
I  think  the  corn  is  fit  for  cutting,  and  it's 
high  time  you  were  looking  sharp  about 
your  business." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  mean,  that  if  you  go  on  in  this 
uncertain,  sluggish  manner  much  longer, 
the  young  lady  won't  wait  for  you.  I  know 
some  one  else,  who  may  step  in  and  put 
your  nose  out  of  joint,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Who  !  why  our  fat  friend, — who  else  ? 
the  owner  of  the  sand  banks  and  rocks.  It 
wouldn't  be  pleasant  to  have  her  settle 
down  so  very  close  to  you  as  all  that, 
would  it?" 
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"  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Jack." 

"  Nonsense  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  it's  non- 
sense. Foulkes  would  ask  her  to-morrow 
if  he  got  the  opportunity." 

"  Well,  I  can't  prevent  him  if  he  wishes 
to ;  and  if  she  likes  him,  why  let  her  marry 
him — I  can't  prevent  that  either." 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  man,  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  Why  don't  you  put  the 
question,  and  make  her  say  yes,  or  no,  at 
once?" 

"  Because — because — well  I  don't  know 
— because  T  am  a  fool  I  suppose." 

"  You're  afraid  of  being  refused  ;  is  that 
it  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Well,  take  my  word  for  it,  Charlie, 
even  if  she  does,  it  will  do  you  good ;  any- 
thing is  better  than  suspense.  Cheer  up, 
old  fellow  !  and  remember  the  old  saying, 
'  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  and 
'  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair'  — 
none  but  the  brave,  sir,  remember  that," 
and  the  Captain  tossed  off  another  glass 
of  port  on  this  very  gallant  sentiment,  and 
rose  from  the  table ;  ''  and  let  me  advise 
you,  Charlie,  to-morrow's  your  time — to- 
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morrow,  among  the  rabbit  warrens,  or 
rocks,  up  at  the  Elms ;  go  at  the  thing 
boldly,  carry  her  by  storm,  sir,  that's 
the  dodge;"  and  Captain  Dash  wood  had 
walked  over  to  the  window,  and  was 
slapping  his  friend  on  the  back,  encoura- 
gingly. 

''  I  think  I  will— I  think  you're  right, 
Jack;  but  fellows  can't  help  having  faint 
hearts  sometimes,  you  know." 

And  Charlie  sighed  a  great  heavy  sigh 
which  ruffled  the  leaves,  and  made  them 
shiver,  as  he  spoke. 

Captain  Dashwood,  too,  sat  down  on  the 
window-stool,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air, 
for  his  port  wine  and  eloquence  had 
heated  his  blood  a  little  also ;  and  so  they 
sat  there  in  that  refreshing,  cool  air, 
opposite  each  other,  for  several  minutes 
in  silence.  The  Captain  had  quite  got 
over  his  little  fit  of  blues — a  good  dinner, 
and  a  good  bottle  of  port  hadn't  been 
without  their  beneficial  eff'ects  on  his 
spirits,  and  that  cheering  on  of  Charlie 
had  done  him  good,  as  it  always  did ;  and 
now  as  he  sat  looking  out  on  a  clear,  star- 
lit    sky,    and    shadowy  groups    of    tall, 
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waving  trees,  lie  was  very  contented  and 
happy. 

''  Let  us  take  a  stroll  out  there,"  Charlie 
said  presently ;  ''it  looks  cool  and  jolly. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  All  right,  but  I  stipulate  for  a  great 
coat  and  cigar;  you  forget,  my  good 
fellow,  that  everyone  isn't  in  such  an 
inflammable  state  as  you  are;  our  ther- 
mometers don't  ag^ree,  mine  stands  some- 
where  about  '  temperate'  just  at  present, 
and  yours — why  '  summer  heat'  is  a  joke 
to  yours — ninety  degrees,  that's  about 
the  mark." 

And  so  this  very  prudent  gentleman, 
wrapping  himself  in  a  comfortable  mack- 
intosh, and  selecting  a  good  big  cigar, 
'ventured  at  last  to  join  his  friend, 
who  was  still  sitting  gazing  up  absent- 
ly to  the  quiet  stars,  and  altogether 
looking  thoroughly  romantic  and  uncom- 
fortable, beside  that  well  muffled  fellow 
at  his  side.  Then  they  walked  ofl"  into 
the  night  together,  arm-in-arm,  and  Mr. 
Okedon's  kettle  had  boiled  over  more  than 
once  on  the  snuggery  fire,  and  Captain 
Dashwood's    clear   had    burned    down    a 
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good  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  re- 
turned from  their  stroll  among  the  trees, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Captain's  confi- 
dential man,  had  informed  the  butler  in  a 
mysterious  sotto  voce,  that  "  them  gents 
were  up  to  some  lark  or  another,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  out  in  the  cold  such  a  night 
as  this,"  which  little  confidence  the  butler 
had  resented  hotly;  his  young  master 
"  never  went  on  no  larks,  and  he  didn't 
understand  such  talk  at  all."  And  so  Mr. 
Thompson  had  subsided,  and  been  obliged 
to  keep  his  doubts  and  speculations  to 
himself  for  the  future,  although  he  after- 
wards informed  a  particular  friend  of  his 
in  town,  «'  that  the  hkes  of  them  'ere 
greenhorns  he  had  never  seen  before," 
referring,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Okedon's  old 
and  trustworthy  retainers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EIVALS. 

If  Miss  Foulkes  was  displeased  at  the 
idea  of  being  forced  to  entertain  and 
amuse  lier  new  rival,  she  was  discreet 
enough  to  hide  her  displeasure  completely, 
and  Tom  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  happy  contented  face  which  he  met 
at  the  breakfast  table  next  morninof. 
Miss  Fanny  had  tolerably  good  spirits, 
and  excessively  Advacious  manners,  which 
seldom  forsook  her,  and  to-day  she  was 
more  than  usually  cheerful  and  pleasant. 
She  had  been  at  some  pains  to  decorate 
her  small  person  too,  and  she  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  Tom  thought  his  sister 
looking  peculiarly  attractive  and  fas- 
cinating. 

''  What  a  swell  you  are  this  morn- 
ing !"    he    said,    eyeing   her   approvingly 
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across  the  table.  "  Got  up  regardless 
of  expense;  quite  overpowering  I  de- 
clare." 

''Eeally;"  and  Miss  Fanny  laughed 
a  clear,  ringing  little  laugh,  as  she 
met  his  admiring  gaze ;  "I'm  glad  you 
approve." 

*'  Approve  !"  echoed  Tom,  his  mouth 
full  of  hot  buttered  roll,  ''I'm  dazzled, 
bewildered,  enchanted,  everything  ;  I  never 
saw  such  a  display  of  ribbons  and  bows, 
and  other  fineries  in  my  life  before." 

''  It's  a  pretty  dress ;"  and  Fanny 
twisted  and  turned  her  pretty  little  head 
this  way  and  that,  viewing  herself  com- 
placently ;  *'  the  newest  fashion  too — 
straight  from  Madame  Constance,  so  you 
show  your  taste  in  liking  it;  everything 
is  charming  that  comes  from  Paris." 

''  My  opinion  is,  that  you  ought  to  live 
altogether  in  Paris,  you're  so  fond  of 
finery  and  all  other  follies ;  you're  not 
suited  for  a  young  English  lady  at  all." 
And  Tom  applied  himself  once  again  to 
the  rolls  and  tea. 

"  If  I  had  my  own  way,  you  may  be 
sure  I  should  spend  a  good  portion  of  my 
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time  tliere ;  but  people  can't  always  do  as 
they  like  in  this  world."  And  Miss  Foulkes 
sighed  as  she  stroked  the  folds  of  the  soft 
blue  dress  fondly. 

Very  pretty  and  piquant  looked  this 
saucy  little  person  to-day  ;  great  care  had 
been  taken  with  the  rich  dark  hair  by  the 
faithful,  much-tasked  maid,  she  had  twisted 
and  turned  and  rolled  and  plaited,  till 
her  fingers  ached  again.  Miss  Foulkes 
didn't  wear  her  hair  as  most  young  ladies 
wear  it  now-a-days,  in  a  great  big  fuzzy 
wisp  at  the  back  of  their  heads,  that 
heavy  dark  hair  of  hers  hadn't  the  least 
tendency  towards  curliness,  or  fuzziness, 
but  swept  off  from  her  white  forehead 
smooth  and  glossy,  winding  itself  into 
such  wonderful  coils  and  twists  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  that  it  looked  like  a 
great  big  long  boa-constrictor  which  had 
gone  to  sleep  there  coiled  up,  and  had 
subsequently  been  pinned  to  the  small 
head  by  those  two  big  jet  pins  at  each 
side. 

Fanny's  strongest  weapon,  I  think,  was 
her  hair.  Such  countless,  mysterious  ways 
as  it  had  of  twisting  and  arranging  itself 
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every  day  !  how  very  soft  and  glossy  it 
was  too,  and  how  white  it  made  the  deli- 
cate throat  look,  as  it  nestled  close  on 
it,  dark  and  thick;  I  don't  think  Miss 
Foulkes  would  have  been  anything  with- 
out her  hair ;  her  strength  lay  in  it,  like 
Samson,  and  she  knew  it  too.  And  so 
more  time  was  wasted  over  those  danger- 
ous coils,  than  over  all  the  rest  of  her 
toilet  put  together.  And  yet  all  her 
strength  didn't  lie  in  her  hair  either ;  she 
had  a  wonderful  knack  of  making  the  most 
of  herself,  of  turning  her  smallest,  most 
insignificant  charm  to  some  account,  and  so 
it  was  that  she  never  had  an  unbecoming 
dress,  or  looked  crushed  and  tossed  as 
some  young  ladies  do ;  and  oh !  what  a 
dress  this  was,  this  new  device  of  Madame 
Constance's,  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  people ; 
how  the  soft  blue  and  white  stripes  clung 
to  the  slight,  graceful  little  figure,  and 
made  it  look  slighter  and  more  graceful ; 
how  mysteriously  and  unaccountably  those 
coquettish  little  rosettes  of  ribbon  and 
lace,  added  ton  to  the  whole  effect,  and 
what  a  wonderful  charm  lurked  in  the 
countless  little  blonde  ruches  ;  yes,  it  was 
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a  most  tremendous  success,  and  Miss 
Foulkes  was  looking  her  very  best  this 
morning. 

Oh,  my  poor  fuzzy-haired  bewildered 
little  Lily,  be  very  careful  over  your  toilet 
to-day ;  don't  omit  any  one  decoration 
which  may  suffice  to  throw  all  those 
dazzling  blue  clouds  into  the  shade;  weave 
yourself  a  garment  bright  as  that  in  which 
poor  unpretending  Cinderella  outdid  all 
the  jewelled  beauties  in  Prince  Toppety's 
fair  court ;  put  all  your  mind  into  this  one 
all-important  toilet ;  weave  and  spin  it  as 
the  lady  of  Shalott  was  wont  to  weave  and 
spin  that  mysterious  web  of  hers,  which 
was  designed  for  such  great  things  ;  don't 
let  your  fingers  flag  in  their  work — you 
will  want  it  all,  my  poor  little  heroine,  to 
counteract  that  brilliant  effect. 

But  Lily  hadn't  a  new  bewitching  gar- 
ment fresh  from  Madame  Constance's  ex- 
pert fingers ;  it  was  only  a  very  sedate, 
unpretending  little  gown,  of  sober  tint, 
unadorned  by  rosettes  or  ruches,  which 
had  been  hanging  up  for  some  time  in  the 
Fremantle  wardrobe,  and  hadn't  the  fresh 
gala  look  which  it   ought  to  have  had  at 
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all.  But  the  soft  young  face  looked  very 
happy  and  fair,  mirrored  back  from  the 
looking-glass  in  the  cheerful  little  bed- 
room at  No.  1,  Queen's  Terrace.  The  blue 
eyes  were  very  bright  and  soft,  and  the 
fuzzy  hair  was  curling  very  becomingly  over 
the  low  white  forehead  on  this  eventful 
day,  and  Lily  too  was  looking  her  very 
best. 

And  so,  as  the  bashful  little  figure  and 
soft  blushing  face  appeared  in  the  doorway 
of  the  drawing-room  at  the  Elms,  a  little 
later  in  the  day,  Fanny's  heart  almost 
misgave  her,  and  she  was  half  out  of  con- 
ceit with  the  blue  and  white  stripes ;  there 
was  something  so  very  attractive  in  those 
big  innocent  eyes  and  soft  rich  blushes, 
that  Miss  Foulkes  almost  despaired  of 
making  any  impression  on  the  Captain 
while  those  rare  attractions  presented 
themselves  before  him.  So  she  sat  on 
the  chintz-covered  sofa  under  her  own  in- 
sipid little  portrait,  rather  disconsolately, 
glancing  over  at  the  soft  young  face  in 
the  corner,  almost  admiringly.  My  little 
heroine  was  chatting  very  gaily  to  Mr. 
Foulkes  over  there,  and  the  red  lips  were 
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kept  in  one  perpetual  soft   smile  by  that 
gentleman's  lively  conversation. 

Fanny  was  not  exerting  herself  much  to 
entertain  Aggie,  who  was  seated  beside 
her,  quietly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
big  photograph  book.  There  was  a 
strange  attraction  for  Miss  Foulkes  over 
there  in  the  shade,  and  somehow  she 
couldn't  keep  her  eyes  off  that  little 
group.  Mr.  Fremantle  too  was  there, 
talking  to  Lady  Mary,  in  the  window. 
Little  snatches  of  their  conversation  were 
wafted  over  to  the  chintz-covered  sofa 
every  now  and  then ;  they  were  talking  of 
old  times  and  friends,  of  things  and  people 
that  had  been  lonof  ao^o,  smilinof  and  sisfh- 
ing  over  their  recollections,  and  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle's  handsome  sad  face  was  looking 
very  eager,  as  he  listened  to  some  of  those 
little  speeches  of  Lady  Mary's,  "  She's 
married,"  and  "  He's  dead,"  and  "  I  have 
lost  sight  of  them  altogether,"  and  so 
forth,  and  Fanny  wasn't  at  all  interested 
by  that  conversation.  She  was  unusually 
silent  and  grave  this  morning. 

One    o'clock   and    the  expected  gentle- 
men  from    the    Manoir    hadn't    arrived. 
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Half-past  one,  and  still  no  sign  of  them. 
What  were  they  about?  And  Miss 
Foulkes  was  glancing  every  now  and  then 
out  into  the  avenue,  but  the  rosy,  happy- 
faced  little  girl  over  in  the  corner,  didn't 
seem  a  bit  anxious  or  eager  for  that 
arrival.  She  was  chatting  and  talking 
still  to  the  stout  gentleman  on  the  otto- 
man. Happy,  radiant  Lily !  Always 
smiling.  What  a  pretty  dimpled  little 
face  it  was,  surmounted  with  that  great 
warm  glory  of  golden  hair.  Two  o'clock, 
and  then  the  drawing-room  door  flies 
open,  and  Charlie  Okedon — big,  ungainly 
Charlie — followed  by  Captain  Dashwood, 
strides  into  the  room. 

How  they  are  greeted,  those  two  ! 
What  beating  of  hearts  and  flushing  of 
fair  cheeks  goes  on  in  the  chintz-covered 
drawing  room  !  Captain  Dashwood  is  on 
the  ottoman  now,  and  the  red  lips  are 
smiling  on  him — oh,  how  sweetly  !  And 
Tom  Foulkes  is  standing  over  beside 
Aggie,  looking  down  on  her  pensive  face 
and  soft  hair  ;  and  Charlie — Charlie,  after 
a  little  shuffling,  has  been  pushed  and 
hunted   about  until  he  is  far  away  from 
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the  sofa  and  tlie  pensive  face.  He  is  just 
now  standing  in  the  window  with  Miss 
Foulkes,  and  Lady  Mary  is  talking  and 
laughing  with  him,  smiling  up  at  him  from 
her  low  chair,  with  her  kind,  happy  face 
turned  to  his. 

Half  an  hour  later  and  my  little  party 
are  all  assembled  at  luncheon  in  the  snug: 
dining-room  with  the  big  window.  I  am 
looking  down  that  table  now.  I  see 
Tom's  broad  back,  his  gray  coat,  and 
short  neck.  I  see  Aggie's  slight  figure 
and  pretty  head  beside  him.  Charlie  is 
a  long  way  off,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  blue  and  white  stripes  are 
close  beside  him.  They  are  not  talking 
much,  those  two.  Mr.  Okedon  is  absent 
and  moody,  and  doesn't  appear  to  be 
enjoying  his  luncheon,  and  Miss  Foulkes 
finds  some  difficulty  in  making  him  speak 
at  all.  She,  too,  is  a  little  absent.  Her 
luncheon  doesn't  seem  to  her  taste,  and 
her  restless  eyes  are  wandering  very  often 
across  the  table  to  the  Captain  and  the 
soft,  happy  face  over  there. 

There  is  a  lars^e  vase  of  flowers  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  a  very   tastefully  ar- 
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ranged  vase,  with  long  pendants  of  vine 
leaves  and  passion-flowers  hanging  from 
it,  which  sadly  intercepts  Miss  Foulkes' 
view,  and  so  she  only  sees  the  red  lips — 
sees  when  they  smile,  and  when  they 
speak — sees  the  ends  of  the  Captain's  long 
moustachios — sees  a  httle  bit  of  his  nose, 
too — but  that  is  all,  for  there  is  a  big 
violet  passion-flower  and  a  cluster  of  vine 
leaves  before  his  handsome  eyes,  and  she 
cannot  see  how  tenderly  and  beamingly 
they  are  smiling  down  on  the  soft  face  and 
golden  hair  at  his  side.  Happy,  radiant 
Lily !  What  a  very  pleasant  half  hour 
that  was.  How  very  gentle  and  loving 
Captain  Jack  was,  too — more  so  than 
usual,  I  think — and  how  quietly  he  de- 
voted himself  to  that  one  little  person  all 
luncheon  time,  never  once  addressing 
any  one  else. 

So  far,  then,  the  blue  stripes  and  ruches 
were  inefi'ectual.  The  great  coils  of  glossy 
dark  hair  were  eclipsed  by  that  mass  of 
gold,  and  all  Miss  Foulkes'  httle  devices 
were  thrown  away.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
that  young  lady  was  secretly  champing, 
everything  was  turning  out  so   differently 
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from  what  she  had  expected,  and  she  could 
have  inflicted  any  corporal  punishment,  no 
matter  how  severe,  on  the  unconscious  in- 
dividual who  had  erected  that  barrier  of 
flowers  between  her  and  the  gentleman 
with  the  long  moustachios  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  So  much  might  have  been 
done  had  he  been  able  to  contemplate  the 
ruches  and  rosettes  all  luncheon  time.  The 
comparison  between  those  two  toilettes 
would  have  been  so  very  striking;  one  was  so 
simple,  the  other  so  wonderfully  elaborate. 
It  was  too  bad ;  but  the  day  had  only  be- 
gun, that  was  one  comfort ;  and  Miss 
Foulkes,  as  she  sat  there  sulkily  beside 
stupid,  silent  Charlie  Okedon,  was  hopeful 
still,  and  didn't  quite  despair  of  carrying 
the  Captain  by  storm  even  yet. 


CHAPTER    XL 

LITTLE    BEGINNINGS. 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  lose  one  of 
your  pretty  daughters,  Mr.  Fremantle  ?'' 
Lady  Mary  was  saying,  as  she  stood  in  the 
drawing-room  window  with  the  gray-head- 
ed gentleman,  looking  out  on  the  gravel 
and  deer-park,  some  half  an  hour  later  on 
that  same  day. 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  he  answered,  smil- 
ing faintly.  "  Beginning  to  break  up,  you 
see,  Lady  Mary." 

''It's  very  soon  too,  isn't  it?"  she  said 
again. 

"Very;"  and  he  sighed  as  he  looked 
out,  and  saw  the  troop  of  young  people 
pass  the  window  together,  talking  and 
laughing,  and  his  golden  haired  little 
daughter  walking  beside  that  big  man 
with  the  dark  moustachios. 
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''  And  you  won't  think  it  very  odd  of 
me,  if  I  say  that  I  think  her  a  hundred 
times  too  good  for  him;  I  do  really,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Mary,  looking  out  also. 

''  Well,  of  course,  I  have  my  opinion — 
every  crow  for  its  own  scare-crow,  you 
know ;  but  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
mightn't  be  their  ideas,  and  so  I  remain 
passive." 

"  What  a  very  indulgent  father  you  are, 
Mr.  Fremantle ;  too  indulgent,  if  I  may 
say  so.  I  think,  were  I  you,  I  should  feel 
very  much  inclined  to  send  Captain  Dash- 
wood  about  his  business,  and  keep  my 
pretty  daughter  a  little  longer — he  isn't  a 
favourite  of  mine,  you  know." 

"  So  I  see — and  I  can't  say  he  is  of 
mine  either.  I  know  very  little  of  him — 
very  little." 

"It's  always  those  kind  of  big,  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  men,  who  are  most  ad- 
mired; the  duller  and  more  conceited  a 
man  is,  the  more  he  is  worshipped  and  ad- 
mired by  young  ladies  now-a-days.  It 
wasn't  so  in  my  time,  Mr.  Fremantle,  it 
required  something  more  than  all  that  to 
recommend  a  gentleman." 
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"Yes,  yes;  the  world's  all  turned  up- 
side down  now,  I  think ;  but  for  all  that, 
love  was  the  maxim  then  with  young  peo- 
ple, even  as  it  is  now.  Love  is  only  grown 
a  little  older  and  blinder,  that's  all,"  and 
he  smiled  again,  quietly. 

"And  so  you  don't  interfere;  well, 
you're  very  generous.  I'm  sure,  but" — 
and  Lady  Mary  shook  her  head,  doubting- 
ly — "  these  same  love-matches  are  but 
very  hazardous  trials  at  best ;  young  people 
are  too  fond  of  looking  beyond  the  clouds, 
and  seeing  only  the  sunshine." 

"  Well,"  he  said — again  turning  to  her 
— "  it  was  so  with  us,  Lady  Mary,  long 
ago,  and  we  should  have  found  it  very 
hard  to  see  nothing  but  clouds  then  ;  we 
were  just  as  hopeful  and  trusting  our- 
selves ;  we  had  our  dreams  and  hopes,  and 
no  one  could  have  robbed  us  of  them  ;  and 
life  is  so  short — so  very  short — that,  I 
think,  people  may  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  if  there  is  love — true  love — some  of 
the  sunshine  will  light  them  to  the  end." 

His  hand  was  resting  on  the  window 
frame  as  he  spoke,  and  his  face  was  turned 
to  hers,  a  careworn  saddened  face,  with  a 
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gentle  resignation  in  it ;  and  Lady  Mary 
as  she  looked  into  it  then,  and  saw  the 
pained  yearning  look  there,  read,  if  not 
all,  at  least  much  of  the  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment which  had  robbed  his  life  of 
almost  all  its  sunshine  and  warmth. 

''  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  looking  up 
at  him  with  tears  glistening  in  her  kind 
eyes,  "you  are  right ;  we  shouldn't  be  too 
exacting ;  ib  is  better  to  be  lenient  after 
all." 

"Much  better ;"  and  he  turned  to  the 
window  again. 

That  gay  troop  of  young  people  was  still 
in  view,  but  far  off  now,  across  the  park, 
and  the  breeze  was  fluftering  the  soft 
dresses  and  bright  ribbons  this  way  and 
that;  the  blue  and  white  stripes  were  very 
conspicuous,  too,  fluttering  about  here  and 
there,  and  Fanny  was  in  much  better 
spirits  now. 

It  was  to  be  a  nice  long  walk  this, 
across  the  deer-park,  and  along  by  the 
range  of  gray  rocks  by  the  sea,  and  round 
through  the  shrubberies  and  garden. 
There  wasn't  much  to  see  or  admire  at 
the    Elms,    and    the    sights    were    easily 
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exhausted,  but  still  it  was  sometliing  to 
do;  and  so  the  rocks  were  gained  at 
last. 

Fanny  was  standing  on  the  big  flat 
stone  which  overhung  the  road — that  very 
stone  upon  which  she  had  taken  up  her 
post  of  observation,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to 
waylay  the  Captain,  and  Captain  Dash- 
wood,  as  he  stood  beside  her  looking  out 
over  the  sea,  and  thinking  of  all  this,  felt 
very  guilty  and  uncomfortable. 

His  little,  blue-eyed  girl  was  climbing 
over  the  stones  and  shingle  a  little  way 
off,  with  Charlie  at  her  side,  casting 
wistful  glances  over  at  the  flat  stone 
where  those  two  were  standing;  and 
Captain  Jack  felt  remorseful  and  penitent 
as  he  saw  those  beseeching  eyes  glancing 
up  from  under  a  very  becoming  little  black 
velvet  hat. 

"  Come  along,"  he  shouted  down.  "  I'll 
help  you  up.  What  a  slow  coach  you 
are." 

The  red  lips  smiled,  and  the  blue 
eyes  lit  up  again.  A  very  little  threw 
a  shadow  over  them  now,  but  a  very 
little  cheered  them  up,  too,  and  Lily  was 
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radiant   again   as   she   stood    beneatli    the 
stone. 

''  How  very  attentive  yon  have  grown," 
Miss  Fanny  laughed.  ''  Quite  charming, 
I  declare." 

Captain  Dashwood  frowned.  He  didn't 
like  these  little  sneers  at  all. 

''  Attentive  ?  of  course  I  am.  Why 
not  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Ah  !  that's  it,  you  see. 
You're  in  very  good  order — very ;"  and 
Miss  Foulkes  laughed  again,  another 
sneering  little  laugh,  as  she  saw  those 
clouds  gathering  beneath  the  Captain's 
wide-awake. 

"  I  wish  I  was ;"  and  Captain  Dash- 
wood  turned  away  from  the  sneering  little 
face  beside  him. 

''  Well,  it's  very  pretty  and  nice,  and 
quite  right,  and  I  admire  your  devotion 
immensely.  I  do  like  to  see  that  kind  of 
billing  and  cooing  manner,  it  looks  so 
very  tender  and  pretty." 

Captain  Dashwood  didn't  answer.  He 
felt  really  angry  and  sheepish.  Did  he 
look  a  great  fool  ?  The  idea  wasn't  plea- 
sant.    It  was   the   kind   of  things  he  had 

VOL.  II.  N 
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always  determined  to  avoid.  He  objected 
to  "  spooDing,"  as  he  termed  it,  "  and 
all  that  kind  of  bosh  !"  He  hated  the 
idea  of  looking  tender  and  devotional, 
and  these  little  sneers  made  him  feel  very 
uncomfortable. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  all  now,"  continued 
the  incorrigible  Fanny,  who  had  seated 
herself  on  the  cold  stones,  and  was 
enjoying  the  Captain's  discomfiture  im- 
mensely. "  I  have  the  whole  picture 
before  me,  so  nice  and  pretty.  Darby 
and  Joan,  and  love  in  a  cottage— butter- 
flies' wings  and  honeysuckles — all  romance 
and  cold  mutton.  Ah,  me !"  and  she 
sighed  as  she  glanced  down  on  the  ap- 
proaching little  figure  below. 

"  You  don't  understand  such  things," 
he  said,  turning  on  her.  ''  Love  in  a 
cottage  is  not  in  your  line,  is  it  ?" 

"  Who  knows,  it  may  be  one  of  these 
days  !  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  begin  ; 
it  seems  quite  the  thing  now." 

Captain  Dashwood  had  an  answer  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue — a  very  angry,  sharp 
answer,  but  he  didn't  say  it,  for  a  bright 
face  was  smiling  up  at  him  from  below — 
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blue  eyes  were  looking  up  beseecliinglj,  and 
a  soft  white  little  hand,  with  a  forget-me- 
not  ring  shining  on  one  of  the  fingers,  was 
held  up  to  him,  and  those  passionate  words 
died  away  on  his  hps,  as  he  turned  to  help 
Lily.  Oh,  how  soft  and  gentle  looked 
that  innocent  face  ! — how  sweet  and  true 
the  smiles  that  played  on  the  red  lips,  as 
Lily  stood  beside  him  a  minute  after  on  the 
gray  rock.  What  a  contrast  to  the  heart- 
less, sneering  little  face  over  there. 

And  Captain  Jack,  as  he  looked  into 
those  clear  honest  blue  eyes,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  clasp  the  little  figure  close  to  his 
heart,  there  on  the  cold  gray  stone,  and 
let  that  sneering  young  lady  see  that  he 
wasn't  in  any  way  ashamed  of  his  love; 
but  he  refrained ;  something  whispered  to 
him  that  such  a  sublime  tableau  might 
verge  on  the  ludicrous ;  that,  after  all, 
such  demonstrative  afi*ection  might  not 
make  the  desired  impression,  and  so  he 
stood  silently,  feeling  a  little  awkward ; 
and  Miss  Foulkes  sat  by  with  a  resigned 
air,  which  seemed  to  imply,  "  Oh,  pray, 
don't  mind  me !  nothing  you  do  will 
surprise  me  in  the  least ;  I'm  quite  pre- 

N  2 
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pared  for  anything — pray  proceed,"    &c. 

"  I  have  been  reading  Captain  Dash  wood 
such  a  lecture,  Miss  Fremantle,"  she  said 
at  last ;  ''I  fear  he  is  a  sadly  unromantic 
person." 

Captain  Dash  wood  didn't  contradict, 
he  only  scowled,  and  Lily  said  ''  Oh,"  with 
the  sweetest  smile  possible,  turning  to 
look  on  the  culprit. 

"  Yes,  I  give  him  up ;  he's  incorrigible," 
continued  Fanny,  while  the  blue  eyes  were 
growing  rounder  and  more  wondering, 
and  Lily  stood  by  looking  at  that  grave 
face,  and  not  understanding  in  the 
least. 

"  I  never  aimed  at  being  romantic," 
the  Captain  said,  presently,  seeing  that 
something  was  expected  from  him. 

"Well,  I  suppose  not;  and  yet  you 
don't  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  beingf 
thought  romantic ;  you  deny  it  some- 
times, too.  I  don't  understand  you  at 
all." 

Lily  still  gaping,  not  understanding 
yet.  What  was  all  this  about  romance  ? 
Somehow  my  little  heroine  began  to  feel 
uncomfortable. 
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'*  Not  romantic,  Jack!"  she  said, 
turning  to  him  at  last.  "  Oh,  I  think 
you  are  romantic — really  you  are  " 

Fanny  laughed.  ''  There,  I  knew  it," 
she  said;  "  he  denies  it  now;  he  scoffs  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and  yet,  if  you 
will  believe  me,  Miss  Fremantle,  six 
months  ago,  Captain  Dashwood  was  the 
most  thoroughly  romantic  person  I  ever 
met." 

''  Really  !"  and  Lily  was  gaping  still. 

''  I  tell  you  what,"  the  Captain  broke 
in,  ''  I  hate  this  nonsense.  Why  can't 
we  talk  some  sense  for  a  change — why 
don't  we  continue  our  walk  ?  There's 
Charlie  all  alone  down  there,  waiting  for 
some  one  to  take  pity  on  him.  Have  you 
no  romance  in  your  composition,  Miss 
Foulkes,  that  you  can't  see  how  beseech- 
ingly he  is  glancing  up  here  ?  How  down 
in  the  mouth  he  is  to-day  !" 

''  Really !  I  had  better  fly  to  him  at 
once — spread  my  wings  and  flutter  down 
at  his  feet,  among  the  puddles  and  sea- 
weed.    I  never  thought  of  that  before." 

And  Miss  Foulkes  glanced  over  at  the 
unconscious  figure  in  the  gray  frieze  coat, 
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which  was  perched  on  an   adjacent  gray 
rock,  all  alone. 

"Yes,  I  will  take  pity  on  him,"  she 
continued,  rising,  ''  I  will  flutter  over. 
It's  quite  a  new  idea  this  pursuing  and 
hunting  down.  Gentlemen  ought  to  be 
vastly  flattered,  I'm  sure;  but  it's  a  great 
idea,  too" 

And  then  they  began  to  descend  from 
their  gray  rock,  clambering  and  climbing 
over  the  loose  stones  and  little  pools  of 
water.  Miss  Foulkes  was  very  sure-footed, 
a  wo  nderful  climber,  equal  to  any  feat 
of  agility  ;  but  Lily  was  timid — very  timid 
sometimes — and  couldn't  keep  up  with  that 
active  young  lady  in  the  blue  and  white 
stripes  ;  Jack  had  run  on  in  front,  to  seize 
on  the  unwary  Charlie ;  and  so  my  little 
heroine  was  left  behind  to  cHmb  and  clam- 
ber all  by  herself;  but  Fanny  took  pity  on 
her  apparently,  and  turned  to  wait. 

''  What  a  bad  climber  you  are,"  she 
said,  as  Lily  joined  her ;  ''  you  take  such 
a  time  getting  over  those  little  bits  of 
stones." 

"Yes;  I'm  not  used  to  climbing,  and 
I'm  a  very  bad  walker  at  best." 
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"  Well,  I  can  get  along  very  well — can't 
I?  But  I'm  used  to  it;  I  could  go  across 
country,  I  think,  quite  comfortably,  and 
I  always  go  out  with  the  gentlemen 
shooting — it's  such  fun  !  Have  you  ever 
been?" 

''No." 

"  Oh,  it's  capital  fun ;  I've  been  over 
almost  all  the  hills  here  at  different 
times." 

''Really?" 

"  Yes,  and  Captain  Dashwood  could  tell 
you  how  I  distinguished  myself  in  Scotland 
last  year ;  he  and  I  have  had  many  a  long 
walk  together  there  on  the  hills — deer- 
stalking, you  know  —  I  brought  down 
two  deer  myself.  Sporting,  wasn't  it  ! 
But  I  dare  say  he  has  told  you  all  about  it." 

"No." 

"  Really  ?  How  very  sly  of  him.  You 
must  ask  him  all  about  it  some  of  these 
days.  See  how  he'll  like  it.  Now  mind 
you  ask  him — do ;  it  would  be  such  fun  ! 
He  and  I — we  kept  together,  and  very 
pleasant  it  was,  too.  And  he  never  men- 
tioned it  to  you  ?  Well,  that  is  good  ! 
Really,  how  very  sly  !" 
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And  Miss  Foulkes  laughed  gently  to 
herself  as  she  tripped  over  the  stones. 

''  Sly  !  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  that," 
Lily  murmured  absently.  ''  We  never 
talk  of  those  kind  of  things,  you  know. 
I  know  nothing  about  shooting  or  hunting, 
or  any  sports,  and  Jack  never  talks  about 
it  to  me ;  he  knows  I  don't  care  for  it,  and 
— and — but  there's  nothing  sly  in  that, 
you  know." 

It  was  a  kind  of  little  apology  that  she 
was  making  unintentionally.  Poor  Lily  ! 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  rather  uncom- 
fortable. Jack  had  never  even  mentioned 
Miss  Foulkes'  name,  that  she  remembered, 
much  less  those  romantic  little  rambles 
over  the  Scotch  mountains  ;  and  her  fool- 
ish heart  was  beating  as  she  made  that 
little  speech,  but  Fanny  was  rattling  on 
again — 

"No,  perhaps  not;  but  still"  —  and 
Miss  Foulkes  laughed  again — ''  you  are 
not  sharp  enough ;  I  see  that ;  and  between 
you  and  me  and  the  post,  you  know,  men 
are  so  deceitful  and  sly,  you  can't  be  too 
wide  awake ;  and  the  things — the  little  in- 
significant things — that  they  contrive   to 
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mislead  one  about.  Now,  just  fancy  his 
never  mentioning  our  Scotch  tour — 
we  and  the  Dashwoods  you  know. 
Such  fun  1  People  get  so  intimate,  so 
very  intimate,  on  those  kind  of  expe- 
ditions ;  it's  charming,  I  thiuk.  Now, 
mind  you  ask  him — just  for  fun  ;  but  don't 
say  I  told  you ;  now  promise  :"  and 
Miss  Foulkes  came  to  a  halt  in  a  little 
pool  of  salt  water; — "he  would  thiuk  it 
so  shabby  of  me ;  but  just  try  him  some 
day;  ask  him  has  he  ever  been  to  Scot- 
land ;"  and  here  Miss  Foulkes  laughed 
again.  "  And  ask  him  is  he  fond  of  deer- 
stalking— will  you  ?  Do  now,  just  for 
fun ;  but  not  now — not  now."  And  the 
last  words  were  almost  whispered,  for 
Jack  was  close  at  hand,  leading  Charlie 
captive. 

This  same  Charlie  was  in  very  low 
spirits  to-day;  things  weren't  going  well 
with  him.  Oh  !  could  it  be  that  my  saint 
was  flirting?  But  no  ;  I  don't  think  she 
was.  I  don't  think  that  she  was  enjoying 
herself  either ;  but  there  was  no  escaping 
from  that  stout  gentleman,  who  was  so 
devoted  to-day.     And  Charhe — big  foolish 
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Charlie — wasn't  making  any  effort  to  hold 
his  own  against  him;  and  so  Aggie  was 
sacrificed.  What  a  very  provoking  stupid 
fellow  this  Charlie  was  !  How  he  always 
managed  to  conceal  his  love  with  that 
coating  of  indifference  ;  how  he  contrived 
to  fall  back  always  when  he  should  have 
come  forward ;  and  oh  !  what  a  wonder- 
fully patient,  long-suffering  young  fellow 
he  was  too  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEVER. 

Aggie  had  lost  sight  of  Charlie  and  the 
little  group  by  the  sea,  long  ago  ;  she  was 
beino^  led  as^ainst  her  will  further  and 
further  away,  in  among  the  shrubberies  ; 
for  Mr.  Foulkes  was  anxious  that  she 
should  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  his 
property,  and  Aggie  couldn't  help  feeling 
grateful  for  his  little  attentions.  He  wasn't 
as  noisy  as  usual  to-day;  he  was  quieter 
and  more  subdued,  and  Aggie,  as  she 
walked  on  beside  him,  couldn't  help  re- 
marking these  symptoms.  They  had  been 
talking  very  pleasantly  of  old  times — of 
those  old  times  which  were  so  inexpressibly 
sweet  to  Tom,  and  their  recollections  were 
very  happy  ones. 

He  had  spoken  so  reverently  and  kindly 
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of  those  old  days  that  Aggie  had  been 
softened  towards  him  ;  and  they  had  wan- 
dered on  under  the  shrubbery  trees  very 
pensively  and  quietly ;  and  now  as  they 
stood  on  the  little  wooden  bridge  which 
topped  the  mountain  stream  that  came 
rushing  and  frothing  along,  they  paused 
together. 

''  The  old  times,"  he  said,  as  he  leant 
on  the  little  wooden  rails,  and  looked  down 
into  the  water;  ''  the  old  times  will  always 
be  the  happy  times ;  ten  years  to  come  the 
memory  of  this  time  will  be  very  sweet — 
to  me,  at  least." 

She  knew  what  he  meant;  she  knew 
that  he  referred  to  her  and  the  times 
which  he  had  spent  with  her,  and  she 
said — 

''  Every  one  has  some  period  to  look 
back  upon  as  the  happiest  and  brightest. 
It's  a  great  thing  that  we  can't  remember 
all  the  sorrow  and  trouble  in  the  same 
way." 

''  A  great  thing."     And  he  sighed. 

They  hadn't  far  to  go  now  before  they 
came  to  the  garden,  and  so  there  was 
time  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
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others  joined  them.  Tom  was  still  gazing 
down  on  the  water,  and  pushing  the  gravel 
over  the  bridge  with  his  foot,  and  Aggie 
was  still  beside  him. 

*'  You're  going  away  from  here  soon, 
aren't  you?"  he  asked  presently. 

''Yes,  I  believe  so." 

''It  seems  so  odd,"  he  continued,  "that 
we  who  used  to  be  such  friends,  should 
see  each  other  so  seldom  now.  You  will 
go  away,  and  then  when  I  call  to  see  you 
at  your  own  house,  you  won't  care  to  see 
me." 

"  We  are  always  glad  to  see  you;  you 
know  that." 

"No,  I  don't;  I  don't  think  you'd 
care  a  jack-straw  if  you  never  saw  me 
again." 

"Oh,  Tom!" 

"  I  don't ;  I  don't  think  you'd  care  if  I 
was  to  jump  down  into  the  water  there, 
and  drown  myself." 

"  Oh,  Tom  !" 

But  Aggie,  cold,  heartless  Aggie  was 
actually  laughing.  The  idea  of  that  stout 
gentleuian  struggling  down  there  in  that 
shallow  little  brook,  was  almost  too  much 
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for  her,  and  slie  couldn't  help  it ;  she  had 
to  laugh. 

"  There,  there  it  is  ;  I  don't  believe  you 
have  any  heart,  Agnes." 

''  I  have — indeed,  I  have,  but " 

"  None  for  me,  that's  it.  I  did  think 
once  that  you  liked  me — -just  a  httle ;  but 
I  was  mistaken,  I  suppose.  That's  a  long 
time  ago  now." 

''  I  have  always  liked  you  the  same, 
Tom;  we  have  been  very  good  friends." 

Aggie  was  growing  nervous.  The 
conversation  was  taking  such  a  very 
odd  turn,  that  my  saint  was  wishing 
herself  back  with  the  others — anywhere, 
away  from  this  stout  gentleman,  who  was 
growing  rather  excited,  and  kicking  at 
the  gravel. 

*'  Friends  !  I  hoped  once  that  we  might 
have  been  something  more  than  friends ; 
but  that's  all  over  now,  I   suppose  ?" 

'*  All  over,"  she  answered. 

"  And  yet  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be 
so,"  he  continued,  turning  to  her  and 
speaking  excitedly.  "  I  don't  think  it 
ought  to  be  so; — you  know  what  I 
mean  ?" 
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*'  Oh,  Tom  !"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  ''  don't  let  us  talk  this  way — 
don't  let  there  be  a  break  in  our  friend- 
ship." 

He  turned  away  his  head  as  she 
spoke,  and  didn't  answer  her;  and  so 
they  stood  side  by  side.  Aggie's  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  the  soft  face 
had  a  very  troubled,  pained  look  in 
it. 

"  If — if  in  some  time — any  time — years 
to  come.  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you  I 
can  wait,  you  know ;  but  if  I  thought  it 
might  be — if " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  hurriedly,  stand- 
ing before  him,  with  those  bright  tears 
still  glistening  in  her  eyes ;  "  never — 
never  !" 

"  Don't  say  that,"  he  said.  ''  Leave 
me  that  one  hope — that  in  some  future 
time  this  may  all  be  changed.  Leave 
me  that  hope.  Oh,  love,  leave  me 
that  !" 

"  1  cannot — oh,  I  cannot." 

Then  he  turned  from  her  again. 

"  Tom,"  she  cried  beseechingly,  as  she 
saw    him  lean  his  head  on  his  hands  on 
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the  wooden  rail.  "  Oh,  Tom,  forgive 
me  !  but  I  cannot." 

For  a  moment  he  didn't  answer  her; 
then  he  turned  to  her  once  again,  and 
his  kind  face  had,  oh,  such  a  pained 
yearning  look  in  it  as  he  saw  her  standing 
there  with  the  hot  tears  swelling  in  her 
eyes. 

«« Forgive  you  !  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive.  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  so.  I 
have  come  too  late.  I  see  it  all  now. 
It  was  my  mistake." 

She  bowed  her  head  then,  and  he  con- 
tinued. 

''  I  should  have  known  how  ill-suited 
I  was ;  but  I  have  got  my  answer.  I 
have  come  too  late.  My  answer  is  never ; 
is  it  so?" 

''  Oh  forgive  me,  Tom ;  but  it  must  be 
so." 

*'  Then,  Agnes,"  and  he  took  her  hand 
as  he  spoke,  ''  then,  love,  God  bless  you, 
and  may  you  find  some  one  to  love  you 
as  well  as  I  do — some  one  more  worthy  of 

you." 

And  she  could  hear  his  voice  falter — she 
could  feel  him  lay  his  other  hand  on  hers. 
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and  hold  it  there  for  a  minute ;  but  she 
couldn't  look  at  him — she  couldn't  trust 
herself.  And  so  they  stood  there  after  that 
many  minutes,  with  the  fresh  plashing 
sound  of  the  stream,  and  the  low  murmur 
of  the  trees  sounding  round  them,  side  by 
side  on  the  little  wooden  bridge.  He  had 
let  go  her  hand  now,  but  he  hadn't  spoken 
any  more  words  to  her ;  he  stood  there 
leaning  against  the  wooden  rails,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  gravel. 

Very  dejected  and  saddened  looked  that 
familiar  face  to  Aggie,  as  she  glanced  up 
into  it  furtively  every  now  and  then  ;  and 
she  could  see  how  impatiently  he  was  bit- 
ing his  lips,  and  tapping  his  foot  on  the 
stones.  She  knew  then  how  much  it  had 
cost  him  to  say  those  few  words  a  minute 
ago,  renouncing  all  hope  of  her  love,  and 
she  longed  to  go  to  him  and  tell  him  how 
grateful  she  was  for  that  little  speech,  how 
true  and  noble  she  thought  it;  bat  she  had 
no  right  now  to  tell  him  so,  she  had  no 
right  to  think  that  such  words  would  com- 
fort him  in  the  least,  and  so  she  only 
waited  there  patiently. 

VOL.    II.  0 
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Plashing  and  rushing,  and  rippling  on 
joyously,  came  the  little  mountain  stream 
over  the  stones  and  gravel  beneath.  It 
was  a  very  wild  picturesque  little  stream, 
with  steep  banks,  overgrown  with  big  dock 
weeds  and  ferns,  arched  over  with  tall 
autumn  tinted  trees  ;  a  narrow  stony  little 
stream,  hurrying  on  downward  from  the 
mountain — on,  for  ever  on,  past  the  ferns 
and  rushes  which  were  bent  and  swayed 
by  its  strong  current ;  past  the  countless 
withered  summer  leaves  which  were  beingf 
drifted  out  with  it,  past  the  banks  and 
rocks,  into  some  great  sea  beyond;  heed- 
less of  those  two  silent  people  loitering  up 
there  on  the  wooden  bridge,  silent  and 
saddened — a  cold  changeless  little  stream, 
bearing  away  on  its  heedless  bosom  the 
echo  of  those  earnest  words  spoken  a  few 
short  minutes  ago,  bearing  them  away  to 
drown  them  in  the  great  sea  also. 


CHAPTER  XII I. 

A  BEOKEN  HOPE. 

Tom  Foulkes  was  a  very  strong-hearted 
manly  fellow,  made  to  be  knocked  about 
and  ill-used  by  the  world,  capable  of  en- 
during a  very  large  amount  of  disappoint- 
ment at  the  world's  hands ;  but  that  even- 
ing as  he  and  Agnes  sauntered  on  under 
the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  I 
don't  think  there  was  a  more  thoroughly 
dejected  hopeless  man  in  the  whole  world. 

They  had  turned  away  from  that  wooden 
bridge  and  picturesque  stream  together. 
"You  are  tired  standing  here,"  he  had 
said,  "  let  us  come  on  ;"  and  then  they 
had  walked  on  silently  through  the  shrub- 
beries, and  into  the  garden,  through  the 
garden,  and  out  again,  into  that  narrow 
walk,  walled  in  with  lauristinus  bushes  ; 
they  were  close  to  the  house  now,  quite 

0   2 
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close;  they  could  see  the  chimney  tops 
above  the  trees.  Then  Agnes  spoke — 

''  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  anything 
now,"  she  said  softly  ;  ''  but — but — oh,  let 
us  be  friends,  Tom — better  friends  than 
we  have  ever  been  before."  She  paused — 
he  was  close  beside  her ;  she  could  feel  the 
rough  shooting  coat  rubbing  against  her — 
she  could  hear  his   breathing  in  her  ear. 

*' Better  not,"  he  said  quietly;  "that 
friendship  has  been  such  a  mistake  all 
along." 

'' We  understand  each  other  now;  oh, 
let  us  be  friends  still,"  she  pleaded. 

"  Do  you  wish  it  ?" 

'ado  indeed." 

"  Then  let  it  be  so — it  makes  but  small 
difference  to  me." 

''  It's  very  good  of  you  to  forgive  me 
so,"  she  continued;  ''very  noble  of  you, 
Tom  ;  and — and — oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !" 
And  here  the  troubled  voice  broke  down, 
and  Aggie  came  to  a  halt  on  the  gravel, 
with  her  two  hands  covering  her  face. 

"  Don't,  don't,"  he  said,  standing  close 
to  her,  ''  it  wasn't  your  fault — it  was  all 
mine.  Don't  cry,  T  can't  bear  to  see  you  so." 
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Then  she  struggled  with  the  strong  des- 
pairing feehug,  aod  overcame  the  weak- 
ness. She  pressed  her  hps  close  together, 
and  drove  back  the  tears  which  were  ris- 
ing to  her  eyes,  and  then  they  moved  on 
again. 

On  in  silence  still.  They  were  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house  now ; 
another  five  minutes  and  they  would  be 
under  the  verandah,  and  still  it  seemed  to 
Aggie  that  she  hadn't  said  half  of  what  she 
should  have  said.  She  was  lonofino^  and 
wishing  to  tell  him  how  well  she  under- 
stood his  feelings,  and  how  thoroughly  she 
appreciated  his  honest,  true  love  and  faith- 
fulness ;  and  the  minutes  were  slipping  by, 
and  soon  it  would  be  too  late — soon  they 
should  be  among  those  gay,  unconscious 
young  friends,  and  then  those  kind,  grate- 
ful words  would  be  hushed  and  never 
spoken. 

"  Oh  Tom  ;"  she  said  then,  pausing  once 
again,  "you  must  say  again  that  you  for- 
give me ;  you  mustn't  be  angry  with 
me." 

He  paused  too.  He  turned  to  her.  His 
honest  brown   eyes   were  gazing  down  on 
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her;  his  two  hands  were  stretched  out  to 
take  hers. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  very  gently, 
"  when  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  loved 
you,  I  only  told  you  but  a  very,  very 
little  part  of  what  is  in  my  heart.  I  love 
you  so  truly,  Agnes,  that  nothing  you 
could  ever  do,  no  words  you  could  ever 
speak,  could  alter  my  love.  Will  you  be- 
lieve that  ?" 

'*  I  do— oh,  I  do  !" 

"  And — and — oh,  my  love,  as  long  as 
you  are  still  as  you  are — as  long  as  you 
are  free  to  accept  or  listen  to  my  love — 
I  shall  go  on  hoping  and  trusting  that 
time  may  alter  all  this ;  I  shall  still  feel 
that  our  long,  long  friendship  has  given 
me  a  better  right  so  to  look  on  you  and 
think  of  you  than  any  other  man  in  the 
whole  wide  world." 

He  was  holding  her  two  hands  in  his,  he 
was  gazing  down  on  her  pale,  earnest,  little 
face,  and  speaking  almost  despairingly. 

She  m^ade  him  no  answer.  She  stood 
there  before  him  under  the  falling  leaves, 
with  her  hands  still  locked  in  his,  and  her 
tearful   eyes   resting   on    his    face.       She 
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couldn't  speak  to  him  again,  and  tell  him 
that  all  this  was  hopeless  and  vain ;  that 
such  hopes  as  his  were  idle.  She  couldn't 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  contradict  his 
strong,  boldly  avowed  love,  and  tell  him 
that  that  time  which  he  spoke  of  would 
never  come ;  that  the  long,  long  years 
would  only  serve  to  heal  the  wound  and 
conquer  this  hopeless  passion ;  and  so 
they  stood  there,  till  a  step  in  the  gravel 
walk  aroused  them,  then  he  dropped  her 
hands  and  they  moved  on.  Steps  and 
voices  were  approaching,  the  odour  of  a 
fragrant  cigar  was  being  borne  to  them 
on  the  air,  and  the  first  turn  in  the  walk 
brought  them  face  to  face  with  Captain 
Jack  and  Mr.  Okedon. 

"  Hullo !"  cried  the  Captain,  holding 
his  cigar  between  his  two  fingers  and 
elevating  his  eyebrows,  as  he  perceived 
the  approaching  figures,  *'  so  here  you 
are,  Miss  Aggie.  Do  you  know  Charlie 
and  I  have  been  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  you  for  the  last  half  hour  ? 
There's  a  hue-and-cry  raised,  and  papa's 
looking  as  glum  as  a  mustard-pot  at  being 
kept  waiting  so  long." 
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'*  Oh,  it's  time  to  go,  then.  Yes,  of 
course,  how  the  time  flies.  I  declare 
it's  five  o'clock ;"  and  Aggie,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  was  saying,  hurried 
on. 

*'  He's  been  and  gone  and  done  it,  as 
sure  as  a  gun,"  murmured  the  Captain, 
in  Charlie's  ear,  as  they  walked  on. 
"  She's  as  red  as  a  carrot,  and  he's  as 
white  as  a  turnip ;  two  to  one  on  it  that 
he  has  popped." 

CharHe  didn't  feel  inclined  to  bet  on  the 
subject  at  all,  and  he  felt  more  than  ever 
uneasy  as  he  looked  into  those  two 
troubled  faces,  and  listened  to  the  Cap- 
tain's words. 

Five  minutes  more  and  they  were  all 
assembled  in  the  chintz-covered  drawing- 
room.  It  was  growing  dusk,  and  these 
autumn  evenings  were  a  little  chill,  and 
the  walk  to  Llanaber  was  a  good  long  one, 
and  Mr.  Fremantle  wouldn't  be  persuaded 
to  stay  his  journey  any  longer;  and  so 
farewells  were  being  spoken ;  and  Lady 
Mary  was  standing  in  the  bow-window 
with  Lily's  soft  little  hand  in  hers,  Lily's 
blushing  face  before  her,  and  Lily's  red 
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lips  smiling  on  her ;  she  was  saying  some- 
thing very  pleasing  to  that  happy  little 
girl ;  and  Captain  Dash  wood,  too,  was 
taking  his  farewell  !  Miss  Fonlkes  and  he 
were  standing  over  in  the  shade,  side  by 
side,  he  was  making  up  their  little  quarrel 
of  the  day. 

"  Yes,  you  were  cross,"  he  was  saying 
— "  very  cross,  and  you  know  you  were." 

"  No,  I  don't.  Why  should  I  be  cross 
with  you  ?" 

"  That's  what  I  don't  know,  but  really  I 
do  think  that  when  I  come  and  say  that  I 
am  really  penitent,  no  matter  what  my  fault 
was,  I  mean  to  be  a  very  good  boy,  and 
never  do  it  again,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  I  really  think  you  might  forgive 
me." 

'*  Forgive  you ;  of  course  I  freely  for- 
give you  all  your  faults.  I  give  you 
absolution,  too ;  so  now,  I  hope  you're 
satisfied." 

"Quite." 

"Well,  good-bye;  now,  there,  run  and 
button  Miss  Lily's  coat  for  her.  J  declare 
she  is  actually  doing  it  herself;  how  negli- 
gent you've  grown. 
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"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  that  way. 
Where's  the  use  of  teasing  ?  You  know, 
I'm  not  such  a  spoon." 

"  Spoon  !  Oh  dear,  no ;  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing  ;  only  a  very  well  behaved, 
polite  gentleman  ;  that's  all,  isn't  it  ?" 

''  I  never  can  understand  what  pleasure 
women  can  find  in  perpetually  teasing  and 
worrying." 

''  How  bitter  you  are  against  poor 
women.  She  hasn't  been  teasing  or 
bullying  you  much — has  she  ?" 

''  Not  likely." 

''  That's  all  right ;  it  would  be  too  bad, 
really — beginning  so  soon;  wouldn't  it? 
It  ought  to  satisfy  her  for  the  present, 
having  brought  poor  Benedick  to  his 
marrow-bones  already." 

He  made  no  answer,  for  Lily  was  close 
beside  him  now. 

"  We  are  going  now,  Jack ;"  and  the 
soft  little  hand  was  touching  his  arm. 

''All  right;"  and  Captain  Dashwood 
felt,  just  then,  that  he  did  look  a  very 
great  spoon,  and  he  almost  wished  that 
he  could  summon  up  courage  enough  to  let 
that  little  party  depart   without  him,  and 
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remain  to  show  Miss  Fanny  liow  mucli 
he  was  still  his  own  master;  but  the 
Captain  was  in  love,  very  much  in  love, 
as  he  thought  himself,  and  that  soft  blush- 
ing little  face  had  charms  for  him  still 
which  he  could  not  resist,  and  so  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  very 
passively. 

Other  good-byes  had  been  spoken  in 
those  few  minutes.  Mr.  Foulkes  and 
Agnes  had  taken  farewell  of  each  other, 
very  quietly,  in  the  dim  light.  Once 
again  he  had  stood  beside  her — once 
again  he  had  held  her  hand  in  his,  and 
that  was  all.  Neither  had  spoken,  and 
then  Aggie  had  stepped  out  into  the  fresh 
cool  evening  air,  leaving  that  sfcout  de- 
jected gentleman  behind  her  in  the  snug 
drawing-room.  Of  course  the  Captain, 
in  duty  bound,  accompanied  the  little 
party  to  the  stone  house,  where,  with  very 
little  persuasion,  he  and  Charlie  were 
prevailed  upon  to  turn  in  and  finish  the 
day.  Charlie  was  very  low-spirited  still^ — ■ 
he  couldn't  satisfy  himself  that  all  was  well 
— he  had  a  kind  of  conviction  that  that 
stout  gentleman  had   robbed   him   of  his 
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treasure.  He  had  seen  that  little  parting 
— he  had  seen  how  gently  Mr.  Foulkes 
had  held  the  soft  white  hand  in  his,  and 
then  he  had  seen  those  pensive  gray  eyes 
of  Aggie's  raised  so  earnestly  to  Tom's 
face,  and  he  had  not  been  reassured 
by  that  little  scene.  He  was  a  very  easily 
depressed  young  fellow,  very  easily  dis- 
heartened, and  to-day  things  had  not  gone 
well  with  him,  and  so,  as  he  walked  on 
beside  Aggie  along  the  road,  he  was  very 
silent. 

Poor  Tom  !  he,  too,  was  silent  on  this 
same  evening.  Very  bad  company  at 
dinner-time,  when  he  gaped  vacantly  at 
that  same  vase  of  passion-flowers  and  vine 
leaves,  making  but  a  very  faint  attempt 
at  dining;  still  worse  company  in  the 
drawing-room,  among  the  chintz  covers, 
deserting  his  arm-chair  and  newspaper, 
and  hiding  himself  away  in  the  shade  in 
the  big  bow- window  star-gazing. 

It  had  been  a  very  trying  evening  to 
him.  He  had  borne  the  burthen  of  his 
sorrow  all  himself,  thinking  over  it  ever 
since,  trying  to  frame  new  plans  for  the 
future,  trying  to  hope  against  hope — that, 
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after  all,  tilings  would  go  better  with  him 
by -and -by  ;  but  his  heart  was  very  heavy, 
a  weight  was  lying  on  it  almost  too  heavy 
to  bear ;  and  out  of  the  great  despair 
and  anguish  there,  something  was  whisp- 
ering him  that  that  fair  time  when  all 
this  love  should  be  requited,  would  never 
come. 

Once  or  twice  during  dinner  he  had 
spoken  of  the  day,  once  or  twice  he  had 
spoken  of  some  trivial  event  belonging 
to  the  dny,  as  if  it  had  been  but  as  other 
days  to  him,  and  he  had  listened  to  his 
mother's  little  bits  of  gossip  very  patiently. 
He  didn't  dread  her  knowing  of  his  dis- 
appointment and  trouble  ;  he  was  longing 
to  tell  her  of  it  all,  to  hear  her  kindly  en- 
couraging voice,  telling  him  that  "  time 
worketh  changes,"  and  that  it  would  all 
come  right  yet ;  but  he  dreaded  that  little 
sister  of  his.  He  wouldn't  have  bared 
his  wounds  before  her — he  wouldn't  have 
had  her  know  his  trouble  for  the  whole 
world,  and  so  he  had  made  that  effort  and 
had  succeeded  so  well  that  Fanny  never 
once  suspected  her  jolly  even-tempered 
brother  of  being  in  any  way  put  out. 
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What  a  long  evening  that  seemed  to 
poor  Tom,  as  he  stood  over  there  in  the 
window  all  alone.  How  he  longed  to  pack 
that  provoking,  idle,  restless  Fanny  off 
to  her  bed,  and  then  lay  bare  all  his  griefs 
and  sorrows  for  his  gentle  little  mother ; 
and  then,  at  last,  when  Miss  Foulkes, 
quite  overcome  by  the  dulness  and  stu- 
pidity, did  retire,  how  the  Captain's  heart 
began  to  beat.  He  looked  across  at  the 
kindly  old  face  opposite  him.  He  watched 
her  nimble  fingers  as  they  twisted  the 
knitting  needles  about,  and  then  he  got 
up  and  went  over  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of 
something  that  is  very,  very  near  my 
heart." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  give  my  advice  when  it 
is  of  any  use — only  too  glad,  you  know 
that." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "and  that  is  why 
I  come  to  you  now.  It  is  a  long  story ; 
but  I  think  you  know  it  nearly  all." 

He  had  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  by  her 
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side,  as  lie  spoke,  and  she  couldn't  see 
his  face,  for  his  head  was  bent  low  just 
then. 

''  A  long  story.  It  began  long  ago, 
when  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  it 
has  gone  on  ever  since  ;  but  to-day  it  has 
come  to  an  end,  1  think,  at  last." 

She  turned  round,  facing  him.  She 
quite  understood  it  all;  she  knew  what 
that  story  was — how  long  and  true  it  was 
— and  her  heart  misgave  her  as  she  said, 

*' An  end  at  last?" 

''  Yes,  at  last ;  after  all  those  years, 
she  doesn't  care  for  me." 

Lady  Mary  was  sitting  very  close 
to  her  son ;  her  hand  was  resting  on 
his  arm,  and  her  kind  face  was  turned 
to  him. 

''  You  haven't  asked  her  so  soon, 
Tom?" 

''So  soon!"  he  echoed,  looking  up. 
''  How  long  was  I  to  wait  ?  She  knew  I 
liked  her.  She  couldn't  help  knowing  it. 
I'm  not  one  of  those  cool,  easy-going 
fellows  who  can  go  on  waiting  and  hoping 
and  concealing  their  love,  till  they  are 
quite    safe   in    speaking   it    out.     I    can't 
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dissemble  so.  She  knew  I  liked  her.  She 
has  known  it  for  years ;  and  so,  I  asked 
her  to-day  if  all  that  time  was  to  go  for 
nothing  with  her.  T  only  told  her  what 
she  has  known  all  along — that  I  loved  her 
honestly  and  truly,  as  truly  as  any  man 
has  ever  loved ;  but  I  have  been  mis- 
taken." 

''  My  boy," — and  Lady  Mary  had  taken 
his  hand  in  hers  now — ''if  she  has  been 
so  heartless  as  to  forget  all  this,  then,  Tom, 
I  don't  think  she  is  worth  wasting  any 
more  thoughts  about.     I  don't  think — " 

*'No,  no,  you  musn't  say  that,  mother. 
You  musn't  jadge  her  too  harshly.  It 
isn't  her  fault,  you  know,  if  she  can't  like 
me ;  bat — but,  it  may  all  come  right  yet. 
Do  you  think  there  is  a  hope  for  me  still  ? 
Do  you  think  so  ?  I  want  you  to  judge  for 
me." 

"  You  have  been  very  faithful  to  her — 
very  true ;  such  things  shouldn't  be  over- 
looked so,  I  think." 

''  And  yet  they  are  overlooked.  I 
don't  think  women  care  for  such  things 
now-a-days.  It's  very  hard  to  know  how 
to  act." 
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**  And  she  has  really  refused  you  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  but  I  don't  intend  to  give  her 
up,  even  now.  Oh !  mother,  you  can 
advise  me — you  can  help  me.  Tell  me 
that  there  is  hope  even  now." 

She  hesitated.  She  didn't  know  all 
the  story ;  but  still  it  didn't  seem  a  very 
bright  one,  and  she  couldn't  hold  out 
hopes  which  in  her  heart  she  felt  would 
never  be  realized. 

''  No,"  she  said,  ''  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  give  it  up,  Tom.  Such  changes 
seldom  come.  It  is  better  to  give  it  up 
now  than  to  let  that  hope  deceive  you 
longer.  If  in  all  that  time  she  has  never 
learned  to  love  you,  then,  believe  me, 
Tom,  that  love  will  never  come." 

He  didnt  speak.  It  had  been  his  forlorn 
hope ;  but  that  hope  was  gone  now.  He 
had  decided  on  being  led  by  his  mother's 
judgment;  and  she  had  robbed  him  of 
all  that  hope;  and  so  he  sat  beside  her 
silently. 

"  And  so,  my  boy,  you  will  give  her 
up ;  it  is  only  one  disappointment 
in  a  world  of  disappointments;  you 
will  find  some  one  else — some    one  more 
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worthy     of  your     love — and    then" ■ 

"  No,"  he  said  passionately,  ''  never  ! 
I  shall  never  love  another  woman  as  I 
have  loved  Agnes  Fremantle.  1  shall 
never  forget  her — never  !" 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  sat  there  a 
long  time,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  thinking. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  unrequited  love — 
the  old  story  over  again ;  but  to  her  it  was 
a  harder  case  than  any  other ;  she  couldn't 
understand  that  cold,  heartless  young 
lady's  indifference — she  couldn't  feel  kind- 
ly towards  her ;  and  so  they  sat  there  for 
a  long,  long  time,  till  the  big  log  of  wood 
on  the  drawing-room  fire  was  quite  burnt 
down — till  the  hour  hand  on  the  little 
ormolu  clock  was  pointing  to  the  figure 
twelve,  and  then  she  stood  up. 

"Perhaps  you  know  best,"  she  said, 
standing  beside  him ;  "  time  tries  all, 
time  changes  all,  and  these  kind  of  things 
are  best  left  to  work  themselves  out  how 
they  will.     Good-night;  God  bless  you." 

And  she  raised  her  face  to  his,  and  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  the  kindly  saddened 
face  two  or  three  times  fondly,  and  then 
they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLD  SONGS. 

What  a  long  long  evening  tliat  was  at 
tlie  stone  house ;  how  tired  and  low-spirited 
poor  Aggie  felt;  what  a  tedious  slow  meal 
dinner  seemed,  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
make  even  a  semblance  of  eating;  and  then 
the  evening,  with  Jack  and  Lily  billing 
and  cooing  in  a  corner,  and  Mr.  Fre- 
mantle  reading  his  newspaper  by  the  fire. 
Aggie  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  attempt 
to  amuse  big  stupid  Charlie  Okedon, 
who  was  more  than  ever  dull  and  silent 
this  evening.  My  saint  felt  very  very  sad 
and  low,  and  Charlie  couldn't  help  re- 
marking these  symptoms,  as  he  sat  beside 
her  on  the  little  round  ottoman,  watching 
the  white  hands  moving  hstlessly  over  the 
everlasting  white  wool.  For  once  in  her 
life,  Aggie's  marvellous  gift  of  conversation 
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forsook  her;  she  couldn't  speak  to  the 
pensive  young  man  at  her  side — she  had 
nothing  to  say  to  him. 

Very  pale  and  sad  looked  the  soft  face 
this  evening,  and  Aggie,  cool  even-tem- 
pered Aggie,  was  evidently  put  out. 

"  Sing  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  sing  to-night," 
she  was  saying  in  answer  to  a  timid  sug- 
gestion of  Charlie's. 

''  Not  sing  !"  echoed  Jack,  coming  over 
and  standing  before  her ;  "of  course  you 
will.  Come,  put  away  this  everlasting 
piece  of  nonsense ;  you  forget  what  a  treat 
it  is  to  us  to  hear  a  good  song.  We 
haven't  any  one  up  at  the  Manoir  to  sing 
for  us — eh,  CharUe  ?"  and  Captain  Dash- 
wood  flashed  a  very  intelligent  glance 
down  on  poor  bashful  Charlie,  who  was  as 
usual  blushing  and  riggling. 

"  No,  really  I  can't  to-night ;  please 
don't  ask  me,  I  have  got  such  a  headache," 
Aggie  was  saying. 

"  Headache  ! — nonsense,  a  heartache 
more  likely.  But  really,"  and  here  Cap- 
tain Jack  seated  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  figure  on  the  ottoman, 
'•'what's   up   with   you   to-night?     Come, 
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don't  be  cross,  you  may  tell  me;"  and  the 
Captain  laid  his  hand  over  the  needles 
and  wool  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

''  There's  nothing  up,  that  I  know  of;" 
and  Aggie  smiled,  a  very  ghastly,  faint 
little  smile,  as  she  looked  into  the  hand- 
some face  at  her  side.  Charlie  had  vacated 
his  seat  in  despair,  and  had  crossed  the 
room  to  speak  to  Lily,  and  so  these  two 
were  quite  alone. 

"And  you  may  as  well  confide  in  me. 
Lily  and  I  have  been  watching  you  all  the 
evening.  Come,  what  is  it  ?"  and  the 
Captain  was  really  becoming  curious. 

''  I  really  don't  know  what  on  earth  you 
mean,"  and  Aggie  laughed  again,  a  really 
genuine  laugh.  "  You  and  Lily  must  have 
very  little  to  do,  if  you  do  nothing  but 
watch  me  all  the  evening." 

"  Has  he — Charlie — anything  to  say  to 
it?" 

*'  Mr.  Okedon  1"  and  Aggie,  with  sur-^ 
prise  in  her  soft  eyes,  looked  full  into  the 
Captain's  face.     "  'No,  indeed." 

''Well,  then,  I  can't  think  what  it 
is." 
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"  Nothing  on  earth  but  a  headache — a 
really  bad  headache." 

"That's  always  a  woman's  excuse,  if 
she  wants  to  have  her  own  way.  I  don't 
beheve  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world 
as  a  headache." 

"  I  wish  you  had  mine,  then,  just  now ; 
you'd  change  your  opinion." 

"  Well,  then,  you  won't  sing  ?" 

"No,  not  to-night." 

"  Then,  you're  very  obstinate." 

"What's  all  this  ?"  and  Mr.  Fremantle 
was  glancing  over  his  spectacles.  "  Who's 
obstinate,  eh?" 

"Miss  Agnes,  sir;  she  won't  sing  us  a 
song  to-night;"  and  the  Captain  had 
walked  over  to  the  fire. 

"  Oh,  come,  Aggie,  why  not  ?" 

"  She  won't ;  that's  the  only  answer  I 
can  get,"  laughed  Jack. 

.  "  Won't,  eh  ?  Well,  you  know,  httle 
birds  who  can  sing,  and  won't  sing,  ought 
to  be  made  sing  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

Poor  Aggie  !  why  were  they  all  so  un- 
usually anxious  to  hear  her  little  songs  on 
this  evening  of  all  others,  when  somehow 
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she  felt  that  '^  heart  and  voice  would  fail 
her;"  that  those  old  songs  would  waken 
up  memories  which  were  better  let  slumber 
just  then,  and  it  was  very  reluctantly  that 
she  rose  to  obey. 

Captain  Dashwood  would  choose  his 
own  song;  he  liked  this  one,  and  he 
was  domineering,  ''  The  Name  " — the  very 
song  sung  but  a  few  short  weeks  ago  for 
Tom — poor,  rejected,  despised  Tom  ! — 
the  song  which  had  stirred  up  such  vain 
hopes  in  his  heart,  and  Aggie  would  gladly 
have  substituted  any  one  other  in  her  col- 
lection ;  but  the  Captain  was  firm,  he 
wished  this  one,  and  his  wishes  must  be 
obeyed.  "  Thy  name  was  once  the  magic 
spell." 

And  Aggie's  voice  faltered  sadly.  Poor 
Tom  !  his  name  had  never  been  the  magic 
spell  by  which  her  heart  was  bound,  and 
yet  somehow  of  all  her  songs,  this  one 
was  the  one  which  most  reminded  her  of 
him  and  what  he  had  been  to  her  loner 
long  ago ;  but  though  the  soft  voice  did 
falter  a  little,  still  it  didn't  break  down, 
and  Aggie  struggled  manfully  through  to 
the   very  end,    and  that  last    *'  Is  gone, 
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for  ever  gone  !"  rang  out  very  clearly  and 
sweetly,  and  the  slight  falter  in  the  clear 
voice  only  rendered  it  more  sad  and 
thrilling. 

•'  Who  can't  sing,  I  wonder  ?  why  your 
voice  is  in  better  order  than  ever,"  and 
Jack  crossed  the  room  again. 

A  soft  blush  was  in  the  pale  cheeks 
now,  and  those  deep  gray  eyes  had  a 
deeper,  darker  shade  in  them ;  and  Charlie, 
as  he  gazed  over  at  that  soft-tinted  face, 
thought  it  almost  an  angel's  face,  lit  up 
by  the  wax  candles  on  the  piano. 

Aggie  had  broken  the  ice  at  last,  and 
after  this  one  little  struggle,  didn't  find  it 
half  so  hard  to  talk  or  sing  as  she  had  done 
before,  and  several  other  favourite  ballads 
of  the  Captain's  were  sung  by  the  soft 
voice,  and  Aggie  was  more  herself  after. 

"  Good-night,"  at  last ;  the  night  was 
growing  old,  and  that  was  a  good  walk 
along  the  low  road  by  the  sea,  over  the 
hill,  and  up  the  Manoir  avenue.  Lily, 
thoughtful  loving  Lily !  it  was  her  soft 
little  hand  which  had  lit  the  comfortable 
big  cigar  for  Jack  that  was  just  now 
scenting   the   cool   fresh    night   air,    and 
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making  a  bright  red  star  in  the  dark ;  it 
was  that  same  soft  little  hand  which  had 
buttoned  up  the  great  woolly  overcoat 
across  the  Captain's  manly  bosom.  Charlie 
had  no  one  to  light  his  cigar  or  button  his 
overcoat  for  him,  as  he  trudged  on  be- 
side his  comfortable  companion  in  the 
dark. 

"  I  say,  Charlie,"  the  Captain  said 
at  last,  ''  what  do  you  think — has  our 
friend  of  the  rabbit  warren  proposed  or 
not?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  in  a  very 
desponding  tone  from  Charlie. 

''  I  say  not,"  continued  the  Captain ; 
*'  in  fact  it  stands  to  reason,  that  had  he 
given  her  the  chance,  and  had  she  ac- 
cepted him,  she  wouldn't  be  so  down  in 
the  mouth ;  and  had  she  refused,  why,  I 
know  enough  of  women  to  know  that  so 
far  from  being  down  about  it  she  would  be 
quite  cockahoop  at  having  added  another 
scalp  to  her  belt." 

And  here  the  Captain  took  another  long 
pull  at  his  cigar. 

''  Then  you  think  he  didn't  ?"  inquired 
Charlie. 
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"  No,  I'd  bet  twenty  to  one  on  it,  that 
he  didn't." 

*'  I  wish  I  knew." 

"  Why,  what  the  deuce  difference  could 
it  make  to  you  ?" 

"  Every  difference." 

''  I  don't  see  that ;  it  wouldn't  prove 
any  way  whether  she  liked  you  a  bit  the 
more." 

''  Perhaps  not." 

Then  they  trudged  on  in  silence  by  the 
low  wall,  and  line  of  rocks,  past  the  Elms 
gate,  over  the  hill,  and  up  the  dark  avenue 
to  the  Manoir.  There  was  no  moon  to- 
night to  silver  the  leaves  and  dance  on  the 
diamond  panes  of  the  lattice  windows  up 
above,  and  it  was  only  a  great  dark 
shadowy  mass  of  building  that  stood 
there  before  them  in  the  faint  starlight, 
like  the  ghost  of  some  great  old  mansion, 
raised  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
from  among  the  gaunt  waving  trees  which 
closed  it  in  on  every  side. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

LOOKING   ONWARD. 

When  Captain  Dashwood  had  told 
Charlie  a  few  evenino-s  before  that  he 
would  write  and  command  his  mother  to 
declare,  whether  she  liked  or  not,  that 
she  was  satisfied  with  his  chosen  wife, 
and  ready  to  take  that  young  lady  into 
her  heart  as  her  new  daughter,  he  had 
fully  intended  doing  so  at  once ;  but  days 
had  slipped  by  since  then,  and  still  he 
had  never  written  the  important  letter, 
and  Lily  had  never  received  the  congratu- 
lations which  Captain  Jack  had  determined 
she  should  receive. 

Days  had  slipped  by,  crowding  fast 
upon  each  other,  shorter,  colder  days, 
and  still  my  little  heroine  is  idling  away 
her  time  in  the  stone  house  by  the  sea, 
still  strolling  in  the  castle  walk,  under  the 
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shelter  of  the  ivy  boughs  and  beech  trees 
with  her  lover.  But  those  were  the  fairest, 
happiest  days  she  should  ever  spend  with 
him.  The  shadow  would  descend  soon 
enough,  doubts  would  rise  up  to  darken 
those  pleasant  days,  and  my  little  heroine, 
whose  course  of  true  love  had  as  yet  run 
so  very  smoothly,  had  still  to  learn  that 
life  is  not  all  a  summer  day,  that  when 
there  is  sunshine  there  must  also  be 
shade. 

Captain  Jack  had  repented  many,  many 
times  in  that  he  had  not  confided  the 
whole  of  his  perplexities  and  troubles  to 
this  trusting  little  girl  at  the  first.  Many, 
many  times  since  that  evening  had  he 
walked  beside  her  in  the  quiet  castle  walk, 
with  her  hand  in  his  arm ;  and  many, 
many  times  had  they  talked  and  planned 
together.  A  hundred  bright  happy  pic- 
tures had  he  painted  for  her — pictures 
upon  which  he  could  not  look — and  still 
he  had  never  told  her  all.  How  was  it  to 
end  ?  Were  they  to  go  on  for  ever  so — 
always  looking  onwards  ?  No.  Captain 
Dash  wood  was  not  a  patient  man ;  his 
love  might  not  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
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the  wear  and  tear  of  years ;  it  was  what 
some  men  wonld  call  a  passion,  a  fancy, 
strong  and  warm  enough  while  it  lasted, 
but  not  a  hope  that  could  brook  delay  ; 
and  so  as  the  days  and  weeks  went 
flying  by,  Captain  Jack  was  only  growing 
more  and  more  impatient,  and  yet  he 
hadn'fc  been  bold  enough  to  write  that 
long-threatened  letter  to  his  mother,  or 
put  Lily  in  possession  of  the  secret  which 
was  troubling  him  so. 

Often  and  often  as  they  strolled  together 
in  the  quiet  evening,  arm  in  arm,  had  the 
confession  been  on  his  lips  and  still  un- 
spoken ;  he  wouldn't  break  the  enchant- 
ment which  her  love  had  thrown  around 
him;  and  so  Lily  was  as  yet  unconscious 
of  Lady  Georgiana's  displeasure. 

But  the  time  was  slipping  by  quickly 
now,  the  summer  was  gone,  and  Captain 
Dash  wood's  leave  of  absence  was  nearly 
up,  and  the  eventful  day  had  not  been  fixed 
upon. 

"  T  must  run  up  to  town  for  a  day  or 
two,"  the  Captain  had  said  one  day  as  he 
and  Lily  sat  in  the  drawing-room  of  No.  1, 
Queen's  Terrace,  together;    "my  leave  is 
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nearly  up,  and  then,  you  know,  I  have 
business  to  arrange ;  and  besides  all  that, 
I  want  to  settle  something  with  my  mother 
— I  want  to  get  her  blessing,  you  know, 
and  make  things  all  square — and  then, 
Lily,  I  think  we  may  fix  the  day,  darling." 

Captain  Dashwood  was  sitting  beside 
her  then  on  the  sofa ;  his  arm  was  round 
her  waist,  and  his  dark  eyes  were  bent 
very  fondly  on  her. 

**  Going  away,"  she  said,  looking  up  into 
those  handsome  eyes — "  for  how  long. 
Jack  ?" 

"  Only  a  day  or  two  ;  I  won't  stay  any 
longer  than  T  can  help,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Aud  when  do  you  go  ?" 

'*  To-morrow,  I  think.  I  want  to  settle 
with  the  old  lady  at  once.  She  hasn't  be- 
haved well  to  my  little  darling,  I  am  afraid ; 
but  she  will  write  to  you,  Lily — depend 
upon  that.  You'll  be  very  good  friends 
by-and-bye." 

"  Is  she  a  great  enemy  of  mine,  Jack  ? 
Is  she  very  much  averse  to  your  marrying 
me?" 

Lily  asked  her  questions  very  gently, 
looking  down  on  her  two  white  little  hands. 
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whicli  were  lying  idly  on  lier  lap.  She  liad 
begun  to  suspect  what  her  lover  had  hid- 
den from  her  concerning  his  prospects. 
She  did  not  know  all — how  bitter  an  enemy 
that  same  Lady  Georgiana  was  to  all  her 
hopes  and  plans.  She  saw  it  all  dimly — 
only  guessing  from  time  to  time — and  she 
was  quite  willing  to  wait  patiently  till  Jack 
should  have  paved  the  way  for  her,  and 
melted  those  hearts  for  her  ;  and  so 
as  she  spoke  those  words  to  him  then, 
she  did  not  know  how  hard  a  question  she 
had  put  to  him. 

"  Not  an  enemy,"  he  answered,  "  only 
too  proud  and  fond  of  a  very  unworthy, 
worthless  son,  to  think  anyone  good 
enough  for  him — that's  all." 

"  Too  proud !  No,  she  couldn't  be 
that,"  thought  Lily,  sitting  close  to 
him  on  the  sofa  in  the  corner ;  and  she 
thought  better  of  that  as  yet  unknown 
mother  than  she  had  ever  thought  before. 

"  You  must  try  and  make  her  love  you, 
too,"  he  continued  ;  ''  it  won't  be  a  very 
hard  task,  I  think,  after  the  first.  Mothers 
are  always  too  much  inclined  to  over- 
rate   their    sons'   value;    they    think    no 
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one  is  good  enougli  for  them.  But  you 
mustn't  let  that  dishearten  you;  it's  only 
a  piece  of  vanity — very  pardonable  vanity. 
But  you'll  overcome  it,  I  am  sure.  You'll 
find  your  way  into  her  heart  some  way  or 
another,  I'll  be  bound ;  you  have  a  won- 
derful knack  in  that  way.  Won't  you  try, 
Lily  ?" 

''  I  will,  indeed.  Jack." 

*'  And  of  course  you'll  succeed,  too. 
She'll  write,  you  know — of  course,  she 
will — and  then  you  must  write  her  a  very 
dutiful,  good  little  answer,  young  woman 
— do  you  mind  ?  Write  it  yourself — it  will 
be  much  better;  and  then  we'll  be  all  right." 

"  I  will." 

And  poor  Lily  felt  very  sad  and  broken- 
hearted as  she  thought  of  her  lover's 
departure.  Jack  going  away  for  an  in- 
definite period,  leaving  her  in  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty  and  ignorance  concerning 
his  afiairs — leaving  her  to  carry  on  a 
formal  correspondence  with  this  imaginary 
old  lady,  who  thought  her  so  very  un- 
worthy of  her  son's  love.  My  poor  little 
heroine — her  heart  misgave  her  as  she 
thought  over  all  this. 
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''  And  you'll  be  a  good  little  girl,  and 
write  me  ever  so  many  letters,  won't  you ; 
and  you're  not  afraid  to  lose  sight  of 
me  for  such  a  very  short  time ;  you're 
not  afraid  of  my  forgetting  you,  eh, 
Lily?" 

"  No,  oh  no  !  Jack,  only  sorry  to  lose 
you."    ^ 

''  Quite  right,"  he  answered. 

It  was  late  in  the  day,  a  chill  misty  day, 
with  a  dull  lead-coloured  sky,  and  a  cold 
raw  air ;  and  the  view  of  far  stretching 
sea,  looked  bleak  and  miserable  enough 
just  then.  It  was  no  day  for  walking  or 
strolling  about ;  a  day  for  indoor  occupa- 
tions ;  just  the  day  to  sit  with  one's  feet 
on  the  fender,  and  one's  face  scorching 
over  a  comfortable  fire,  finishing  the  third 
volume  of  an  interesting  novel. 

Lily  and  Jack  had  been  seated  there  all 
alone,  on  the  quiet  sofa  in  the  corner,  for 
some  time  past;  idle  Lily,  with  her  two 
little  hands  lying  crossed  in  her  lap,  and 
her  soft  little  face  looking  rather  sad. 
Captain  Dashwood  had  gone  on  talking  of 
his  new  plans  ;  he  felt  fonder  of  his  little 
girl  to-day  than   ever;  yes,  he  would  be 
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very  true  to  her ;  tie  would  fight  those 
impending  battles  sternly,  for  her  sake, 
and  return  to  her  soon,  very  soon. 

And  so,  on  this  dull  October  day,  as 
they  two  sat  together,  he  told  her  all  the 
story  which  he  had  been  hiding  from  her. 
He  told  her  of  his  debts  and  poverty,  and 
lastly,  of  his  mother's  disapproval  and 
anger,  little  by  little,  till  she  knew  it  all ; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  turned  to 
look  at  her. 

It  was  a  pale,  sorrowful  little  face, 
and  big  tearful  eyes,  which  were  turned 
to  his  then,  but  a  face  full  of  love  and 
pity. 

"  Oh  !"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his, 
''  why  didn't  you  tell  me  all  this  before, 
Jack?" 

"  There  was  no  use  in  making  you 
miserable  about  it  sooner  than  was  neces- 
sary," he  answered  quietly. 

"  No,  not  miserable,  Jack ;  oh,  not 
miserable,  darling,  but  so  proud  and 
happy,  that  you  have  loved  me  so  well 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  all  this  for  m^ 
sake." 

And  Lily,  impulsive,  affectionate  Lily, 
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was  rubbing  and  tossing  her  golden 
hair  against  the  Captain's  rough  waist- 
coat. 

"  My  darhng,"  he  answered,  drawing 
her  nearer  to  him  still,  *'  I  would  bear  a 
great  deal  more  for  your  sake." 

And  Captain  Dash  wood  felt  very,  very 
happy  and  devoted,  as  he  bent  over  that 
mass  of  fuzzy  hair,  and  pressed  the  slight 
little  figure  close  against  his  heart. 

They  were  both  much  happier,  I  think, 
after  this  confession  of  the  Captain's.  A 
great  load  was  lifted  off  his  heart,  and  his 
conscience  was  very  much  lighter;  and 
Lily,  fond,  trusting  Lily,  all  her  doubts 
were  stilled  then ;  those  troublesome 
doubts,  which  had  been  intruding  them- 
selves on  her  mind  so  often  lately.  She 
wasn't  afraid  to  trust  him  from  her  now ; 
she  had  full  confidence  in  his  love;  and  so, 
after  that  very  affecting  scene,  those  two 
talked  together  for  a  very  long  time; 
talked  together  more  sensibly  and  ear- 
nestly than  ever  they  had  done  before. 

And  it  grew  quite  dusk  in  the  quiet 
room  before  the  Captain's  plans  were  half 
told,  and  Aggie  coming  in,  found  her  little 
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sister  and  Captain  Jack  still  talking  to- 
gether, sitting  side  by  side  on  the  sofa  in 
the  corner. 

Grave,  sensible  Aggie,  of  course  she 
was  consulted;  the  story  was  told  over 
again  for  her,  and  my  young  saint,  with 
her  grave  earnest  little  face  looking  rather 
sad,  sat  there  with  those  two  romancing 
fooHsh  lovers ;  sat  there  listening  to  that 
story  of  the  Captain's,  with  her  sister's 
hand  in  hers,  and  a  very  vague  sad  feeling 
in  her  heart. 

''  It  will  all  come  right,  you  know,"  the 
Captain  had  kept  repeating  over  and  over 
again,  nervously ;  "  I  can  easily  make  it 
all  right  when  I  see  her." 

But  Aggie  didn't  feel  so  very  confident 
at  all.  Truth  to  say,  my  saint  did  not 
think  that  her  sister's  lover  had  behaved 
well  in  concealing  those  important  facts. 
True  love,  perfect  trusting  love,  thought 
Aggie,  should  have  no  concealment  or 
deceit ;  and  over  and  over  again  she 
thought  of  that  simple,  honest  declaration 
of  Tom's. 

There  had  been  no  secret  there;  she 
had   known    it    all,   the  good  and  ill  to- 
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gether;  how  much  there  was  of  both, 
weeds  and  tares  enough  too,  but  good 
promise  still  of  better  things,  if  only  Tome 
kind,  gentle  hand  were  there  to  take  the 
ill-managed  garden  in  hand,  and  weed  and 
care  it. 

And  yet  here  was  another  garden,  also 
sadly  in  want  of  a  httle  weeding  and  care, 
but  a  much  ranker,  greater  wilderness  of 
a  garden,  with  but  a  very  small  promise 
of  better  things.  And  was  the  task  to  be 
Lily's;  timid,  foohsh,  Lily?  Ah,  no! 
such  things  were  strange  to  her  as  yet. 
Her  life  had  been  set  in  the  sunny, 
pleasant  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  gar- 
dens into  which  her  innocent  young  eyes 
had  looked,  were  fair  flowery  "^ones^  with 
but  few  of  the  world's  weeds  among  them. 

And  so  Aggie  sighed  to  herself  as  she 
thought  over  aU  this ;  thought  how  sadly 
ill-suited  those  two  were;  what  a  world 
of  trouble  and  evil  they  were  striving  to 
lay  up  for  themselves  for  the  years'  to 
come. 

"  It  will  all  come  right  in  time,"  he  had 
said,  and  there  was  no  response ;  they  sat 
there  silently,  Lily  subdued  and  thought- 
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fill,  listening  to  those  hopeful  words,  and 
gazing  out  dreamily  into  the  rain  and 
mist,  gazing  out  over  the  dull  troubled 
sea  beyond,  with  those  soft  eyes  of  hers, 
those  far-off-looking  eyes,  seeing  who 
knows  what  bright  warm  pictures  beyond 
all  that  bleak  dark  wintry  scene  before 
her. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

A   EETROSPECT. 

Tom  Foulkes  was  not  a  man  to  brood 
over  his  sorrows  in  secret ;  all  the  world 
might  know  of  them  for  all  he  cared ; 
he  took  no  pains  to  hide  his  wounds  ;  his 
blighted  heart  lay  bare  for  all  who 
chose  to  look  into  its  secret  griefs  and 
pains. 

There  are  some  men  who  seem  to 
thrive  on  all  kinds  of  reverses;  some 
blighted  men  who  fatten  on  their  blights, 
who  eat  their  dinners  with  a  better  appe- 
tite than  ever;  men  for  whom  the  sun 
shines  as  brightly  the  day  after  they  have 
lost  all  which  they  set  their  dearest  hopes 
upon,  men  who  have  hearts,  honest  brave 
hearts,  too,  but  who  can  so  subdue  them 
and  hide  their  sorrows  and  griefs,  that 
none  but  themselves  ever  know  of  those 
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ills ;  but  Tom  was  not  one  of  these  men  ; 
his  heart  was  a  very  soft  one,  his  hopes 
were  very  easily  upset  and  shattered,  and 
I  think,  although  he  did  try  to  persuade 
himself  that  one  day  he  might  so  prove 
himself  worthy  of  her  love,  that  Aggie 
would  come  to  see  how  true  it  had  been, 
and  come  at  last  to  requite  it ;  although 
he  did  try  to  persuade  himself  of  all  this, 
no  one  knew  better,  I  think,  how  hopeless 
that  love  was. 

Days  had  slipped  by,  since  he  had  made 
his  declaration  to  her  in  the  woods — 
three  quiet  days — they  had  been  very 
solitary  lonely  ones  for  him ;  he  hadn't 
tried  to  see  her  again,  he  had  steadfastly 
avoided  the  village,  the  castle,  the  green, 
and  all  her  haunts ;  but  oh,  what 
long,  long  days  those  had  been  to 
him. 

It  was  a  cold  misty  morning,  and  Tom 
having  lit  his  after-breakfast  cigar,  was 
pacing  slowly  along  under  the  showers  of 
yellow  autumn  leaves,  which  were  raining 
on  him  from  the  tall  trees  in  the  avenue. 
A  good  cigar  has  a  wonderfully  soothing 
influence   over   some  men ;    httle    wrongs 
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and  angers  are  forgotten,  and  things 
assume  a  cheerier,  happier  aspect  when 
viewed  through  those  soft  warm  clouds. 
Tom  Foulkes  had  found  much  rehef  from 
his  griefs  in  this  way;  his  allowance  of 
that  comforting  dose  had  been  doubled 
within  those  last  three  days,  and  conse- 
quently his  solitary  rambles  through  his 
grounds,  had  been  doubled  also. 

The  mist  was  falling  on  him  now,  the 
chill  raw  wind  was  whistling  round  him, 
but  he  strode  on  quite  regardless  of  it 
all.  He  was  too  unhappy  to  care  for  any- 
thing. No  one  cared  for  what  he  did, 
no  one;  except,  perhaps,  that  gentle, 
patient  little  mother,  who  was  just  now 
gazing  after  him  so  fondly  from  the  draw- 
ing-room window. 

It  wasn't  eleven  o'clock  yet,  and  that 
was  his  third  cigar  this  morning,  and 
Lady  Mary  sighed  as  she  looked  after  the 
solitary  figure.  His  troubles  were  her 
troubles,  his  hopes  were  hers  also,  and 
the  kind  heart  was  pained  for  him. 
He  had  his  faults  like  other  men,  but  they 
weren't  very  bad  ones  either.  He  had 
been  extravagant  in  many  ways,  but  in  his 
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recklessness  he  had  always  been  gener- 
ous; his  name  had  been  on  many  bills, 
his  friends  ^had  always  come  to  him  with 
the  knowledge  that  as  long  as  he  had  a 
shilling  left  in  his  pocket,  Tom  Foulkes 
would  be  quite  contented  to  lend  anyone 
that  shilling. 

If  his  ill-used  fortune  had  bought  for 
him  nothing  else,  it  had  at  least  purchased 
for  him  a  popularity  which  few  men 
can  boast  of.  Tom  Foulkes  was  more 
liked  and  respected  in  his  regiment  than 
any  other  man.  There  was  nothing 
weak  or  foolish  about  him  ;  when  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  help  a  brother  officer, 
he  did  so  in  a  manly,  honest  way,  never 
taking  any  credit  to  himself  for  having  set 
his  friend  upon  his  legs  again.  He  looked 
for  no  gratitude  in  return  ;  he  didn't  want 
to  buy  his  popularity.  What  he  did,  he 
did  from  a  purely  philanthropic  love  for 
mankind  in  general.  Ducks  and  drakes 
had  so  been  made  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  what  Tom  Foulkes's  father  had  settled 
on  him ;  one  way  or  another,  his  hand- 
some fortune  had  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  and  now,  as  he  walked  along  there 
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all  alone  in  the  mist  and  rain,  he  was 
blaming  himself  for  all  this. 

*'  How  could  she  think  I  would  make 
her  a  good  husband  ?"  he  was  murmuring 
to  himself.  ''  How  could  any  woman 
trust  her  life  into  my  keeping,  when  I 
have  so  used  my  own  ?  she  was  only  wise, 
only  careful  and  wise,  it  might  have  been 
so  different  but  for  my  own  folly." 

And  over  the  years  gone  by,  the  long 
years,  since  he  had  seen  her  first,  he  was 
looking  back.  How  many  hopes  had 
fallen  from  him  since  then,  how  many 
opportunities  had  been  lost  ?  He  had 
begun  his  career  with  flying  colours,  rich 
and  open  handed,  with  money  and  friends, 
and  a  fair  broad  road  before  him  strewn 
with  flowers  ;  but  now  as  he  paused  half 
way  on  his  life's  journey,  and  looked  back 
over  all  this,  he  saw  how  vain  and  reck- 
less he  had  been,  half  those  treasures  had 
fallen  from  him  since,  half  the  friends, 
half  the  hopes,  and  he  stood  there  now  iu 
the  cold  black  light,  very  little  more  than 
a  ruined  man. 

How  many  men  so  pause  and  look  back, 
vainly  longing  for  the  wasted  years  behind 
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them;  how  many  disappointed  men  half 
way  over  the  journey  of  life  look  back 
across  those  phantom  years,  and  hear  the 
voice  which  cries  "  never,  never,"  speak- 
ing for  them.  God  only  knows  when  the 
cry  went  up  to  Him,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  "  few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of 
the  years  of  my  pilgrimage;"  He  only 
knew  how  true  it  was. 

So  it  was  for  Tom  Foulkes  looking  back 
now,  few  and  evil  had  been  his  days,  evil 
which  all  arose  from  a  reckless  thouo^ht- 
less  spirit ;  he  had  injured  no  man  save 
himself,  he  had  made  no  enemies,  he  had 
spent  those  years  over  which  he  could 
look  back  now,  in  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, not  one  of  which  he  could  remem- 
ber; it  was  all  a  great  vast  void,  none 
of  the  joy  remained  for  him,  all  was 
forgotten,  and  yet  through  it  all  there 
had  run  that  one  golden  thread  which 
had  so  twined  itself  among  all  the  hopes 
and  loves  of  his  life,  that  nothing  now 
could  ever  be  to  him  what  it  had  been ; 
the  golden  thread  was  broken,  and  with 
it  all  the  hopes  and  loves  were  broken 
too. 
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Things  were   changed  for  him,  his  life 
lay    there  before    him    once   again  to  be 
recommenced  and  replanned,  and  it  was  a 
much    darker,    colder  life,  with  the  light 
and    sunshine    nearly    gone    from     it,    he 
hadn't  the  heart  to  look  on  into  that  com- 
ing time,  he  was  wanting  in  the   energy 
which  enables  some  men  to  cast  their  old 
lives  behind  them,    to  look  on  hopefully 
into    the    future,    when    other   faces    and 
voices  may  come  to  be  dear   to   them,  and 
other  loves  and  hopes  rise  up   to  blot  out 
and  smother  the  old   ones,  but  his  heart 
was  telling  him  that  the  joy  was  gone  out 
of  his  life;   some    men  are    equal  to  this 
battle    between    hope    and   despair;   some 
are  not;  some  can  take  arms  against  a  sea 
of    troubles    and     conquer    them ;     some 
break  down  in  the  attempt. 

His  love  had  been  a  very  faithful  honest 
one ;  his  love  had  been  that  same  golden 
thread  running  through  all  those  years  of 
his  ill-spent  life,  but  now  that  it  was 
broken-,   where  was  he  to  turn  for  light  ? 

Despair  was  in  his  heart  then,  remorse 
and  sorrow  that  he  had  so  acted,  for  he 
was  blaming  himself  for  his  wasted  ill-used 
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life.  "If  I  had  been  steadier  and  quieter 
she  might  have  hked  me,"  he  said,  but 
that  was  all  over  now;  he  knew  her  too 
well  to  think  that  she  would  ever  change, 
and  in  his  heart  he  felt  that  all  those  vain 
resolves  made  to  his  mother,  to  wait  and 
hope,  were  useless.  No,  he  must  banish 
the  hope  for  ever,  he  must  learn  to  live 
without  her,  other  men  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  lives,  and  so,  reasoning 
with  himself,  Tom  Foulkes  wandered  on 
along  that  lonely  avenue  towards  the 
sea. 


CHAPTER    XYII. 

A  MISSION  OF  LOVE. 

''  You  won't  stay  away  long,  Jack ;  you 
won't  forget  that  we  leave  Llanaber  in  a 
week." 

And  Lily  was  holding  her  lover's  hand, 
and  the  big  beseeching  eyes  were  gazing 
up  at  him  earnestly.  Poor  Lily  !  her  fond 
trusting  heart  was  troubled,  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  fall  already.  What  if 
things  would  not  come  right ;  what  if,  after 
all.  Lady  Georgiana  would  never  give  her 
consent  to  this  foolish  love  match  ?  Then, 
this  might  be  the  last  time  that  she  should 
ever  hold  his  hand  in  hers,  the  last  time 
that  she  and  Jack  might  meet  as  lovers ; 
and  the  foolish  timid  heart  was  beating, 
the  soft  young  face  was  very  pale  and  sad, 
and  tears  were  glistening  in  the  blue  eyes, 
as  he  drew  her  to  him  kindly. 
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Captain  Dashwood  was  to  start  on  his 
journey  early  on  this  cold  October  morn- 
ing; he  and  Charlie  had  walked  down  from 
the  Manoir  to  breakfast  at  the  stone  house 
by  the  sea.  And  now,  as  Lily  spoke  to 
him,  and  stood  beside  him — they  were 
taking  a  very  last  farewell  under  the  stone 
arch — a  thousand  promises,  a  thousand 
thousand  fond,  loving  speeches,  the  Cap- 
tain made,  and  then,  at  last,  he  stepped 
into  the  '  'bus.'  Crack  goes  the  whip — 
"  Good-bye."  A  very  faint,  faltering 
"  Good-bye"  from  the  red  lips,  and  the 
'  'bus'  moves  on.  Captain  Jack  can  see 
that  soft,  troubled,  little  face  still  as  he 
drives  along  by  the  Castle  wall.  A  blue 
dress  is  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  a 
small  white  hand  is  waving  its  farewell  to 
him ;  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  the  blue  dress 
and  familiar  little  face  are  hid  from  him, 
and  Captain  Jack  sighs  as  he  leans  back, 
and  proceeds  to  light  his  morning  cigar. 
All  this  worship  and  affection  is  very  plea- 
sant to  him  ;  he  likes  it,  he  is  proud  of  that 
pretty  face,  but  prouder  far  of  the  true 
love  which  is  lavished  on  him  by  that  im- 
pulsive little  girl. 
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How  slowly  the  day  wore  itself  away  ; 
how  long  it  seemed  to  Lily.  Aggie  work- 
ing still — would  that  interminable  African 
blanket  ever  come  to  an  end?  Click, 
click,  go  the  needles,  as  Lily  sits  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  warming  her 
feet.  That  chill  morning  has  grown  into 
a  chiller  day,  and  the  wind  is  sighing  and 
moaning  among  the  trees  in  the  castle 
walk.  A  thin  gray  mist  is  hiding  the  far  off 
mountains  and  woods  and  valleys.  A  dull 
day  for  a  journey  ;  Lily  is  thinking  so,  as 
she  gazes  out  into  the  cold  gray  fog  outside. 

"  A  wretched  day  for  poor  Jack,"  she 
says  at  last,  hesitatingly.  She  is  longing 
to  talk  of  him,  and  she  has  been  speculat- 
ing on  his  progress  and  whereabouts  for 
the  last  half  hour.  "  Wretched,  indeed;" 
and  Aggie,  who  still  clings  to  her  seat  in 
the  window,  looks  out  too. 

''  What  time  is  it  ?" 

''  Just  two." 

"  He  is  at  Rugby  now  ?" 

''  Probably." 

''  Certainly,  the  train  gets  in  at  3.55." 

Aggie  laughs.  "  You  have  been  studying 
the  Bradshaw  ?" 

VOL.  II.  R 
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"Well,  why  not?  If  you  cared  for  any 
one,  and  if  that  person  was  going  a  long 
way  off,  I  dare  say  you  would  consult  the 
Bradshaw  too.  I  like  to  know  where  he 
is,  and  then  I  can  fancy  what  he  is  doing." 

''  Well,  and  what  form  does  your  fancy 
take  just  at  present  ?" 

''  Oh,  I  don't  know." 

Aggie  laughs  again.  She  can  picture 
him  to  herself — big,  lazy  Jack — he  is  loll- 
ing back  in  the  comfortable  railway  car- 
riage, his  rug  is  well  disposed  of  round  his 
legs,  he  is  reading  the  Times  lazily;  he 
yawns  now  and  then,  and  looks  out  sulkily 
into  the  fog  outside.  If  there  are  no  ladies 
in  the  carriage,  he  is  probably  smoking ; 
if  there  are  ladies,  he  is  probably  dozing. 
So  Aggie  sees  him,  but  she  only  says 
kindly, 

"  I  daresay  he  is  wishing  himself  back 
with  his  little  darling  Lily ;  he  seemed  very 
low  at  having  to  go." 

'*  Did  he  ?"  and  a  pleased  blush  steals 
into  the  soft  cheeks.  It  reassured  her, 
that  little  speech.  She  hadn't  thought  him 
looking  half  sad  enough  at  their  parting  ; 
he  had  driven  off  smihng  to  her  gaily. 
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''Poor  fellow!"  she  says  again,  ''lam 
sure  he  was  sorry.  Do  you  think  he  is 
thinking  of  me  now,  Aggie  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  and  Aggie  smiles 
again  to  herself 

"  I  daresay  he  is  walking  up  and  down 
that  cold,  bleak  platform,  not  eating  any 
luncheon,  but  worrying  himself  thinking 
of  me,  and  of  our  plans.  Poor  Jack  !" 
and  Lily  sighs  gently. 

Poor  Jack  was  at  the  Kugby  station 
just  then,  the  train  had  just  arrived. 
Captain  Dashwood  had  been  napping 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and 
woke  with  a  start,  to  find  that  he  was 
already  at  Rugby. 

"  Quick  going,"  yawned  the  Captain, 
as  he  stretched  himself,  and  unbound  the 
railway  rug  which  was  swathing  him 
Egyptian  mummy  fashion,  then  he  stepped 
out  on  the  platform. 

"  Captain  Dashwood !"  and  a  little 
figure,  also  a  la  mummy,  stands  before 
him,  smothered  up  in  big  shawls  and 
cloaks. 

"  Hullo  !"  and  Jack  has  taken  the  out- 
stretched hand  into  his,  as  he  looks  round 

E  2 
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in  search  of  an  explanation,  ''  What  brings 
you  here  ?" 

"  We're  going  to  town." 

"  We  ! — why  where  are  the  rest  of  you, 
then  ?" 

''  Oh,  Tom  and  I.  Tom  had  some  busi- 
ness in  town,  and  so  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  up  with  him,  Llanaber 
is  so  dull." 

''  How  did  we  miss  each  other  getting 
in?" 

"  I  saw  you." 

*'  Really  ?" 

"  But  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  mightn't 
thank  me  for  running  after  you,  so  I  took 
chance." 

"  What  a  shame  ! — but  let  us  come  in- 
side, it's  most  confoundedly  cold  here. 
Where's  Foulkes  ?" 

''  In  here." 

And  Miss  Fanny,  for  she  was  the 
mummy  in  question,  led  the  way  into  the 
big  refreshment  room.  Other  mummies 
were  here  refreshing  themselves ;  tea, 
soup,  and  other  warming  liquids  were 
flowing  freely,  and  Tom  Foulkes  was 
making  his  way  towards   his    sister   and 
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Jack,     as   they   stood     in    the     doorway. 

When  the  train  started  again,  shrieking 
and  whisthng,  Captain  Dashwood  didn't 
feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  nap  or  doze. 
Fanny  Foulkes  was  a  very  chatty  young 
lady,  and  the  rest  of  that  journey  was 
very  pleasant;  there  was  no  more  quarrel- 
ling or  snapping;  Fanny  was  making  her- 
self very  agreeable.  What  a  ringing  clear 
laugh  she  had,  and  what  very  white  even 
little  teeth  that  laugh  disclosed ;  the  time 
flew  by  very  pleasantly  for  those  two. 
Tom  with  his  face  buried  in  the  Times, 
didn't  join  in  the  conversation,  but  sat 
there  in  a  dream,  with  his  thoughts  far 
far  away. 

"  Good-bye  ;  don't  forget,  to-morrow  at 
four." 

And  Captain  Dashwood  raised  his  hat 
and  smiled,  as  the  cab  drove  off  from  the 
Euston  Square  station,  with  Tom  and 
Fanny.  Five  minutes  more  and  Captain 
Dashwood  was  driving  post  haste  in  the 
direction  of  his  club,  his  brain  was  full  of 
his  journey,  and  the  chat  he  had  had  with 
that  lively  young  lady.  "  What  spirits 
she    has,"    he   murmured,    as    he    drove 
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along  through  the  gas-lit  streets — "  won- 
derful !" 

The  cab  stopped,  Captain  Dashwood 
stepped  out,  ''  bring  those  traps  in,"  he 
said,  to  a  waiter,  and  then  he  strode  into 
the  club. 

**  Hullo,  Dashwood!" 

"  Where' ve  you  been  ?" 

"  How  do  ?" 

And  Captain  Jack  was  shaking  hands 
with  a  score  of  friends.  It  was  late  that 
night  when  he  betook  himself  to  bed,  in 
No.  — ,  Park  Lane.  Great  had  been  the 
joy  in  that  establishment  when  the  Cap- 
tain had  made  his  appearance.  It  was  so 
unexpected,  such  a  surprise,  and  Lady 
Georgiana  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  him. 

*'  Pray  Heaven  he  has  jilted  the  little 
fool,"  her  ladyship  said  that  night  to 
Carrie,  as  she  kissed  her  daughter. 

The  little  fool  had  not  occupied  much  of 
the  Captain's  thoughts  to-day,  I  fear.  So 
many  things  had  risen  up  to  make  him 
forget  her,  and  it  was  only  now,  as  he  sat 
in  his  lonely  room  over  the  fire,  thinking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  that  he  re- 
membered that  sad   young  face,  and   saw 
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the  blue  dress  waving  in  the  wind  once 
again.  "  Little  darling,"  he  said,  "  I 
wonder  is  she  thinking  of  me  now ;  I  bet 
she  is  ;"  and  he  thought  rather  regretfully 
of  all  the  pleasant  days  which  were  over ; 
he  thought  of  all  her  artless  graceful 
ways,  and  then  of  her  great  blinded  love 
for  him ;  and  he  walked  over  and  pushed 
open  the  window,  and  looked  out.  It 
was  a  habit  of  his  never  to  go  to  bed 
without  first  smoking  his  farewell  cigar ; 
and  here  in  this  house  where  he  was 
master,  that  ceremony  was  generally  per- 
formed in  his  own  room. 

''  Quite  a  glorious  night,"  he  said,  as 
he  leant  his  elbows  on  the  window  stool, 
and  puffed  away ;  little  pale  stars  were 
shining  down  on  him  out  of  the  dark  sky. 
"  I  daresay  she's  thinking  of  me  even 
now,"  he  said  again,  and  the  blue  smoke 
went  sailing  away  into  the  still  dark  night. 
And  was  she  thinking  of  him  then?  A 
little  figure  was  kneeling  by  a  small  chintz - 
curtained  bed,  in  the  tiny  room  overlook- 
ing the  castle  walk,  two  white  hands  were 
clasped  together,  and  one  long  earnest 
prayer   was  being  poured  forth  for  him. 
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an  eager  earnest  prayer  wafted  up  througli 
that  same  still  calm  night  air  beyond 
those  silver  stars,  and  Lily  with  her  soft 
blue  eyes  tearfully  raised,  was  pouring  out 
her  whole  heart's  love,  in  one  prayer, 
that  God  would  keep,  and  guard,  and 
bless  that  lover  of  hers  now  and  for 
ever. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A    GREAT    BATTLE. 

Lady  Georoiana  wasn't  kept  long  in 
suspense  regarding  the  purport  of  her 
son's  unexpected  visit  to  town.  Great 
hopes  had  been  raised  in  her  heart,  as 
she  saw  him  enter  the  drawing-room  un- 
expected, unlooked  for,  that  something 
had  risen  to  change  him  from  his  purpose 
of  marrying  for  love,  Anxiously  and 
eagerly  she  had  gone  to  meet  him.  had 
taken  his  hand  in  hers;  but  there  had 
been  no  sorrow  or  trouble  in  his  hand- 
some face,  and  Lady  Georgiana  was  so 
left  in  doubt  as  regarded  his  visit.  No- 
thing had  he  spoken  of  his  love  all  that 
evening ;  it  was  not  a  subject  upon  which 
he  and  his  family  agreed  ;  it  was  a  bone 
of  contention,  and  Captain  Dashwood 
felt  too  cheerful  and  contented   over  his 
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comfortable  dinner  to  care  to  throw 
a  shadow  over  that  pleasant  board. 
It  was  an  age  now  since  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  had  seen  her  son's  handsome  face 
smiling  across  at  her  from  the  foot  of 
the  table,  and  very  proud  was  she  of  that 
same  goodlooking  spendthrift  son  of  hers. 
What  woman  was  there  upon  the  earth 
half  good  enough  for  him?  what  table  was 
he  not  fit  to  grace  ?  and  what  sacrifice 
was  she  not  ready  to  make  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  was  before  him  ? 

Jack,  in  high  good  humour,  forgetful 
of  his  hopes  and  fears,  was  eating  a  won- 
derfully good  dinner,  and  consuming  much 
sherry;  he  had  lots  of  news  for  them, 
humdrum  Llanaber  news,  the  Foulkeses 
and  their  doings,  his  journey  and  adven- 
tures ;  he  was  very  chatty  and  pleasant 
this  evening,  so  glad  to  see  them  all,  so 
pleased  with  his  dinner  and  everything. 

''  Yes,"  he  was  saying,  while  he  filled 
himself  out  another  glass.  "Miss  Foulkes 
and  her  brother  came  up  to  town,  for 
heaven  knows  what.  By-the-bye,  Carrie, 
put  me  in  mind  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  news 
appertaining  to  that  gentleman,  to-morrow, 
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it  will  be  a  wrinkle  for  you — and,  yes — 
we  came  up  together — good  company. 
Fanny  is  very  good  fun,  all  the  same ;  she 
told  me  all  about  that  affair  between  Miss 
what's  her  name  and  young  Snaffles,  fishey 
it  sounds  too ;  but  she  knows  how  to  tell 
a  story  does  Miss  Fanny,  it  didn't  lose  on 
the  journey,  I  bet.  Good  sherry  this — 
some  of  mine,  mother,  eh  ?  Yes,  I 
know  it ;  not  bad,  is  it  ?  Tod  Heat- 
ley — he's  the  man ;  no  sherry  like  his. 
But,  I  say,  you  young  ladies,  how  did  you 
get  on  at  Llanaber  ?  Tame  little  place ; 
isn't  it  ?  enough  to  take  all  the  wrinkles 
out  of  one  ?  truly  rural,  eh  ?" 

"Oh,  Jack,  Fm  so  fond  of  it?"  And 
Jack  looked  over  laughingly  at  his  young- 
est sister's  excitable  little  face,  which  was 
turned  to  his  earnestly. 

''  We  all  know  that,  young  lady,  Llana- 
ber is  a  jolly  romantic  little  spot,  there's 
something  in  the  air  which  infects  every 
one." 

Georgie  didn't  answer  him,  she  wasn't 
in  the  habit  of  making  conversation  for  any 
one,  and  Jack's  sisters  had  in  general  too 
great  a  respect  for  that  young  man  to  dare 
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to  contradict  bim  on  any  subject ;  so  she 
was  silent,  and  let  him  rattle  on  about  his 
Welsh  adventures,  uninterrupted.  She 
liked  hearing  those  bits  of  news,  the  fa- 
miliar places,  the  walks  and  names,  all 
thrilled  her  very  pleasantly ;  she  had  a 
very  happy  memory  of  them  all ;  those  few 
weeks  had  been  very  tranquil  happy  ones ; 
and  Llanaber  was  to  her  the  fairest,  green- 
est spot  in  the  whole  world.  Thus  that 
evening  had  slipped  by,  and  Jack  had  made 
no  mention  of  his  love,  or  the  business 
which  had  made  him  take  this  journey 
up  to  town. 

''  Do  you  intend  returning  to  Llanaber  ?" 
his  mother  had  asked  him. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I  hope,"  he 
answered  quietly. 

''  When  is  your  leave  up,  Jack  ?" 
''  In  little  more  than  a  week." 
No   more    had    passed    between    them 
then,  and  Lady  Georgiana  was  still  left  in 
cloub. 
But  Jack  had  quite  made  up   his  mind 
that  one  great  battle  must  yet  be  fought, 
and  that  before  these  two  days  were  over ; 
and  so,   after  breakfast,   on  the  first  day 
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after  his  arrival  in  town,  when  the  meal 
was  quite  over,  as  Lady  Georgiana  stood 
up  to  leave  tlie  room,  her  son  stood  up 
also  and  went  over  to  her. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "can  I  speak  to 
you  ?  sit  down  again." 

Her  heart  miso:ave  her  then,  but  she 
obeyed  him,  while  one  by  one  those  three 
young  ladies  trooped  out  into  the  hall. 

"  I  have  come  the  whole  way  from 
Llanaber  to  speak  to  you,  mother ;  I 
thought  you  would  like  it  better  than 
writing,  you  know." 

She  bowed  her  head,  but  she  didn't 
answer  him,  as  he  continued — 

"  When  you  were  at  Llanaber,  mother, 
you  never  called  to  see  Miss  Fremantle, 
you  took  no  notice  of  her ;  I  don't  think 
that  was  right." 

"  I  told  you.  Jack,  that  I  would  never 
"consent  to  your  marrying  her,"  and  her 
voice  was  very  firm  and  low,  but  she  wasn't 
lookino^  at  him. 

"  And  so  I  have  come  now,"  he  conti- 
nued, disregarding  that  little  speech,  and 
standing  before  her,  looking  down  upon 
her  as  she  sat  there,  "  to  ask  you  to  write 
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to  her,  to  show  her  in  that  one  Httle  way 
some  kindness,  to  show  her  that  you  are 
not  an  enemy  to  us  both." 

"  Oh,  not  an  enemy  of  yours,  my  son, 
don't  say  that;"  and  he  could  see  the  hot 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

''  Her  enemies  are  mine,"  he  answered, 
still  standing  before  her.  "  Mother,  will 
you  forgive  us  both  ?  will  you  do  this 
thing  for  my  sake?"  but  she  didn't 
speak. 

"Will  you  write  to  her  and  tell  her  that 
I  may  bring  her  home  here  at  once  as  my 
wife?" 

Still  she  didn't  answer  him. 

"  I  have  waited,  and  waited,  hoping 
that  you  would  relent  towards  her.  Three 
months  are  gone  now  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
telling  you  of  it  all.  I  cannot  wait  any 
longer,  mother.  Will  you  try  and  think 
kindly  of  my  poor  little  wife  ?" 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  and  she  stood  up  then 
before  him.  The  tears  were  gone  out  of 
her  eyes,  and  she  looked  cold  and  firm  as 
she  spoke.  ''  I  cannot  do  this.  Anything 
else,  my  son,  anything  else.  God  knows 
I    have  denied  you   nothing — nothing    as 
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yet ;  but  this  I  cannot  do.  I  cannot  so 
give  you  up  to  ruin." 

"  Don't  say  that.  You  do  not  know 
her  yet.  She  is  the  dearest,  most  affec- 
tionate httle  girl  in  the  world.  Mother, 
will  you  forgive  her  ?" 

''  No,"  she  said  firmly,  ''  I  cannot." 

"  Then  I  have  done,"  he  said,  going  a 
step  back.  ''  I  have  done  with  you. 
Your  love  must  be  weak  enough  if  you 
cannot  do  this  one  thing  for  me.  But  not 
if  the  whole  world  was  to  turn  against  me 
would  I  give  her  up  now — no ;  with  your 
blessing  or  without  it,  I  will  marry  Lily 
Fremantle." 

And  Captain  Dashwood,  with  his  hand- 
some face  very  pale,  and  his  dark  eyes 
looking  darker  and  brighter,  stood  there 
before  her  still. 

''  If  I  have  been  rash  and  impetuous  it 
is  all  your  fault;  you  have  so  trained 
me.  If  you  cannot  forgive  the  fault  which 
that  impetuosity  has  led  me  into,  then 
you  are  not  just.  Your  love  is  not 
honest." 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  as  he 
spoke.     His  hand    was  on    the  handle  of 
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the  door,  but  even  then  he  turned  again. 

"  And  after  all,  you  have  refused  me 
your  blessing.  Mother,  you  will  hve  to 
repent  this." 

The  door  swung  on  its  hinges,  and  he 
was  gone.  Two  feeble  hands  were  stretch- 
ed after  him,  and  a  faint  voice  cried — 

*'  Come  back  !" 

But  the  prodigal  was  gone,  and  five 
minutes  after,  Carrie  coming  in  found 
that  broken-hearted  mother  still  seated 
in  the  same  chair,  with  her  two  hands 
clasped  over  her  face,  and  as  Caroline 
bent  over  her  and  spoke  to  her  softly  and 
soothingly,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
away  from  the  room,  never  speaking. 
All  hope  was  gone  from  her  then,  pale  and 
despairing  looked  the  white  face,  but  even 
then  she  couldn't  speak;  she  couldn't  bid 
them  follow  him  and  bring  him  back  to 
her — he  was  gone. 

Patiently  Caroline  sat  with  her  all  that 
day;  patiently  she  sat  watching  through 
the  night ;  then  there  came  a  change  over 
the  white  face,  and  Caroline,  terrified  and 
bewildered,  sent  a  hasty  summons  for 
Lady  Geor2:iana's   doctor,  who   arrived  in 
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the  night,  felt  her  pulse,  shook  his  head. 

"Some  shock,"  he  said;  '' some  ex- 
citement ;  keep  her  very  quiet." 

Then  he  hurried  back  to  his  comfortable 
bed,  and  Caroline  remained  watching,  pale 
and  terrified. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

BACK   AGAIN. 

A  TERRIFIED,  entreating  note  followed 
Jack  to  his  club  the  next  morning.  Caro- 
line, bewildered,  hurried  to  send  that 
despatch.  "  Come  back,"  it  said,  "  she 
is  dying  !" 

But  that  note  never  found  Captain 
Jack ;  he  had  left  his  club  early  that 
morning;  no  one  knew  where  a  letter 
would  find  him  just  then.  And  so  Caro- 
line, left  alone  in  her  despair,  sat  watching 
and  hoping.  Unconscious  Jack,  who 
had  been  the  author  of  all  this  evil,  where 
was  he  ? 

Once  again  the  big  lazy  figure  was 
lolling  back  in  the  railway  carriage,  do- 
zing, and  the  fields  and  trees  and  villages 
were   flying  by,  and  leaving  him  so   much 
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furtlier  away  from  the  sick  bed  where 
Carohue  sat  watching.  He  was  hurrying 
back  impetuously  to  the  Httle  golden- 
haired  girl  for  whom  he  had  fought  that 
great  battle,  and  for  whom  he  was  de- 
termined to  brave  the  whole  world.  It 
lay  with  her  now,  and  her  alone,  whether 
they  two  should  link  their  fates  in  one 
before  another  month;  and  Captain  Jack 
knew  too  well  how  strong  and  true  her 
love  was  for  him  to  doubt  what  her  de- 
cision would  be. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  he  arrived 
at  Llanaber,  but  he  wouldn't  let  the  niofht 
pass  without  seeing  her,  and  telling  her 
his  great  news ;  and  so,  in  the  calm  star- 
light, he  walked  down  the  village  street, 
from  the  Sporting  Hotel,  past  the  quiet 
little  cottages  and  whitewashed  houses, 
and  along  by  the  castle  wall.  A  light  shone 
in  the  drawing-room  window  of  No.  1, 
Queen's  Terrace,  and  soft  strains  of  music 
stole  out  on  the  still  air — Aggie  was  sing- 
ing. He  stood  there  listening  all  alone. 
How  was  he  to  break  in  on  their  peaceful, 
quiet  evening,  and  tell  his  evil  news  ?  He 
couldn't  do  it ;  it  was  there  under  the  faint 
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starlighfc  that  lie  could  do  it  best,  there  all 
alone  with  her,  and  he  turned  and  knocked 
at  the  hall-door. 

What  a  happy  blush  rose  in  little  Lily's 
soft  cheeks,  as  the  drawing-room  door 
opened  slowly,  and  disclosed  the  tall,  well- 
known  figure,  and  smiHng  face. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !"  and  she  had  flown  to  him, 
with  outstretched  arms.  There  was  no  one 
by  but  Aggie,  who  didn't  think  it  wrong 
or  forward  of  her,  and  so  Lily,  with  that 
happy  blush  still  dyeing  her  cheeks,  put 
up  her  soft  little  face  to  be  kissed. 

"  I  haven't  been  long  away,  have  I  ?" 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  and  look  cheer- 
fully.    '*  I'm  a  very  good  boy,  ain't  I  ?" 

*'  Only  two  days,"  she  answered,  ''and — 
and" — then  she  stopped,  in  her  great  joy 
at  having  him  back  again,  she  had  for- 
gotten everything  else,  but  now  she  looked 
up  anxiously  into  his  face,  questioning  it. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  take  a  turn 
with  me,  Lily,"  he  said,  "it's  such  a  glo- 
rious night,  just  like  summer.  Run  and 
get  your  cloak  and  hat,  will  you?" 

And  Lily,  with  her  heart  beating  to  hear 
his  news,  flew  to  obey. 
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He  sat  waiting  for  her  at  the  table, 
with  Aggie  standing  opposite  him.  He 
couldn't  tell  her,  he  couldn't  begin,  and  so 
the  minutes  went  flying  by.  At  last  he 
spoke,  nervously,  hesitatingly. 

"  Agnes,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you  to  be 
my  friend ;  I'm  sadly  in  want  of  your 
friendship ;  I  have  no  one  to  turn  to 
now." 

She  knew  then  that  his  visit  to  town 
had  not  been  a  successful  one,  and  she 
hesitated. 

"  I  will,"  she  said  at  last.  ''  I  think, 
Jack,  yoa  are  really  fond  of  her." 

''If  I  wasn't,"  he  answered  bitterly; 
"  if  I  didn't  love  her  better  than  the  whole 
world,  I  wouldn't  give  up  everything  for 
her,  as  I  am  doing." 

"  Has  it  come  to  that  ?" 

"  Yery  nearly." 

''  You  must  tell  her  ?" 

''  Of  course." 

And  then  he  paused  again.  He  was 
thinking,  and  gnawing  the  end  of  his  long 
moustachios  moodily,  when  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened,  and  he  saw  the  timid 
little    figure    standing   there,    hatted  and 
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cloaked,  and  he  stood  up,  and  went  to  meet 
his  fate. 

"  Only  a  little  stroll,"  he  said,  turning 
to  Agnes ;  ''  you  won't  be  lonely,  will 
vou?" 

'^  Oh,  no." 

And  then  Jack  and  Lily  went  out  to- 
gether— out  into  the  quiet  night.  He  had 
placed  her  hand  in  his  arm  gently. 

It  wasn't  a  very  dark  night;  such 
crowds  of  pale  silvery  stars  were  shining 
up  in  the  gray  misty  sky.  They  turned 
on  to  the  green  grass. 

''  And  you  missed  me  very  very  much  ?" 
he  was  saying,  with  his  hand  laid  on 
hers. 

"  Yes — oh,  yes.  Jack  !" 
All  along  the  peaceful,  deserted  green, 
side  by  side,  and  he  had  told  her  all — his 
defeat  and  ill-success. 

''  It's  a  pretty  business,  isn't  it  ?  Such 
confounded  conduct,  such  shameful  con- 
duct." 

She  listened  to  it  all  in  silence.  Once 
or  twice,  as  he  told  her  of  that  battle,  all 
fought  for  her — of  the  prayers  made  in 
vain  for  her,  he  had  felt  the  little  hand 
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tighten  its  hold  upon  his  arm,  but  she 
didn't  speak.  Then  he  told  her  of  the 
parting  with  his  mother  in  anger,  and 
the  little  hand  was  slipped  from  his 
arm. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  stopping  short  in  her 
walk,  and  standing  before  him,  her  voice 
little  more  than  a  whisper,  as  she  spoke, 
"  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  break  our 
engagement  ?  Do  you  wi  h  it  ?  shall  it  be 
so?^' 

''  No,  love,  no  !"  and  he  had  taken  her 
to  his  heart  once  again.  "  ISTo,  my  noble 
little  darling,  you  must  be  true  to  me 
still  !" 

She  didn't  answer  him,  her  heart  was 
too  full — too  full  of  thankfulness  that  the 
answer  had  been  as  it  was,  that  he  loved 
her  so  truly  and  bravely. 

I  don't  want  to  draw  this  hero  of  mine 
in  a  better,  purer  light  than  that  in  which 
he  stood.  I  don't  want  to  make  you 
think  that  he  was  a  nobler,  better  man 
than  what  he  was.  His  love  was  a  very 
selfish  passion,  I  am  afraid  ;  he  wasn't  a 
man  in  the  habit  of  denying  himself 
many    things,    whether    they    were    good 
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or  bad  for  him ;  and  so  he  couldn't 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  part  with  this  new 
treasure. 

Then,  under  the  starhght,  Captain 
Dash  wood  broached  that  other  subject. 
If  she  loved  him  truly,  then  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  fixing  the  day 
whereupon  they  two  should  take  each 
other  for  better  for  worse.  Did  she  love 
him  well  enough  then  to  overlook  every- 
thing and  think  only  of  him  ?  Of  course 
she  did,  my  little  heroine  was  a  very 
foolish  httle  girl,  very  fond  and  foohsh, 
his  wishes  were  hers,  and  so,  when  their 
walk  was  completed,  and  Captain  Jack 
had  taken  leave  of  her  under  the  stone 
arch,  Lily  ran  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at 
a  time,  and  found  Aggie  still  waiting  all 
alone  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Aggie,"  going  over  very  softly  to  her 
— "  Aggie,  I  am  going  to  be  married  in  a 
week;"  and  then,  with  a  great,  strange 
feeling  in  her  heart,  Lily  reahzed  for  the 
first  time  what  a  very  very  short  time 
that  week  would  be. 

"  Where's  papa  ?" 

"  Down  stairs." 
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"  Reading  ?" 

''  Yes." 

"  Aggie,  I  must  tell  him." 

And  Lily,  pushing  back  her  heavy  hair 
from  her  forehead,  turned  to  go. 

''  Will  he  be  pleased  ?" 

"  Oh,  Aggie,  you  know  how  good 
he  is ;  if  I  am  pleased,  he  will  be 
too." 

"  Lily,  darling,  are  you  wise  to  fix  the 
day  so  soon  ?" 

''  Oh,  Aggie,  Aggie  !  could  I  be  untrue 
to  him,  when  he  has  been  so  true  and 
good  to  me  ?" 

And  Aggie  didn't  say  any  more  then. 
She  had  promised  to  be  his  friend, 
and  so  she  couldn't  fight  against  his 
cause. 

Lily  sat  a  long  time  with  the  old  man. 
Her  story  was  a  long  one,  a  long,  dark 
one,  and  many  tears  were  shed  over  it. 
Poor,  pretty,  foolish  Lily,  all  her  hopes 
seemed  sealed  with  tears  now. 

A  week !  one  short  little  week,  and 
then  a  change,  for  him  a  very  desolate, 
weary  change,  the  light  would  be  gone  out 
of  his  life,  when  his  little  sunbeam  should 
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be  taken ;  but  her  will  was  his,  he 
wouldn't  cross  her,  and  so  his  scruples 
were  soon  overcome  and  vanquished, 
many  tears  and  many  kisses,  and  his 
"  God  bless  you"  was  more  solemn  and 
earnest  to-night. 

Oh,  the  weary,  weary  nights,  long  after, 
when  that  voice  spoke  no  more  to  her, 
when  the  blessing  came  to  her  only  in 
dreams,  when  the  light  in  those  kind  old 
eyes  shone  no  more  upon  her,  and  the 
comfort  of  his  presence  near  her  "  was 
gone,  for  ever  gone." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

love's  voyage. 

Lady  Georgiana  didn't  die,  slie  was  no 
worse  the  following  day,  a  shade  better 
the  day  after  that  again,  and  so  on, 
slowly  mending.  Caroline,  patiently  sit- 
ting beside  the  sick  bed,  was  reassured  as 
she  saw  those  symptoms.  A  very  good 
sick  nurse  she  made,  too,  light-footed, 
cool-headed,  prompt. 

How  Lady  Georgiana  leant  on  that 
strong  spirit  then.  Very  weak  and  broken 
down,  very  low  and  sad,  hour  after  hour, 
in  the  quiet  room,  she  sat  there  in  her 
arm-chair  listening  to  the  clear  low  voice 
reading.  "  Don't  let  her  think  too  much," 
the  doctor  had  said;  "she  is  low  and 
weak ;  keep  her  spirits  up ;  amuse 
her." 

And  Carrie,  who  was   sorely  perplexed 
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liow  to  achieve  all  this,  dreading  every 
moment  lest  her  mother  should  recur 
again  to  that  terrible  scene  with  Jack,  sat 
on  and  on,  trying  to  divert  her  thoughts. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  avail,  the  fond 
heart  had  relented  long  ago  towards  the 
prodigal. 

''  Carrie,"  and  her  voice  sounded  very 
feeble  and  low.  ''  Carrie,  where  is  he  ? 
Bring  him  back  to  me;"  and  then  her 
breath  came  very  short,  and  the  white  lips 
quivered. 

"  I  will,  I  will ;  but  mamma,  you 
mustn't  excite  yourself  I  will  write  to 
him,  dear ;  he  is  gone,  you  know." 

"  Gone !"  and  the  feeble  voice  was 
Httle  more  than  a  whisper.  ''  Gone ! 
where  ?" 

.  "I  don't  know,  dear;  but  leave  it  to 
me,  I  will  find  him.  Shall  I  bring  him  to 
you?" 

She  shook  her  head.  '' ISTo,"  she  said; 
"  write  to  him,  and  tell  him — tell  him  how 
ill  I  am ;  and — and — leave  the  rest  to  him  ; 
let  him  come  to  me  if  he  likes,  of  his  own 
free  will." 

Then   Caroline  wrote  again,    earnestly. 
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beseecliingly,  a  long  long  letter  to  that 
prodigal  son,  bidding  him  return,  penitent 
or  not,  at  once.  Lady  Georgiana  had 
been  ill  more  than  a  week  now,  but  no 
one  had  written  to  Jack,  and  his  mother 
had  never  once  mentioned  him  all  that 
time ;  but  now  that  Caroline  had  written 
a  letter  bidding  him  return,  her  heart  was 
easier.  Perhaps  she  reasoned  with  her- 
self, when  he  should  see  her  so  broken 
down  with  sorrow  for  his  oflPence,  he  might 
even  then  repent  him  of  his  sin. 

But  the  letter  arrived  too  late  !  That 
morning,  as  Caroline  sat  writing,  Lily  and 
Jack  were  married. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  little  wedding,  in 
the  little  country  church  at  Llanaber,  on 
a  clear  sunny  October  morning,  with  only 
half-a-dozen  curious  spectators  to  witness 
the  scene,  and  only  one  bridesmaid  to 
follow  the  bride  up  to  the  altar,  one  guest, 
namely,  Mr.  Charles  Okedon,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  the  rector,  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, the  bridegroom,  and  that  one  old 
man  to  give  the  young  lady  away. 

Lily  wasn't  dressed  in  the  flowing  satin 
robe  and  rich  lace  veil  which  had  seemed 
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SO  indispensable  to  a  bride  before.  She 
hadn't  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms, 
and  big  Covent  Garden  bouquet,  v^ithout 
which  no  bride  is  fully  equipped  now-a- 
days.  She  was  a  very  simple  little  bride. 
A  dainty  little  white  crape  bonnet  rested 
on  the  big  bow  of  golden  hair,  a  soft 
snowy  little  bonnet,  which  curved  off  from 
the  fair  young  face  very  becomingly,  and 
great  folds  of  white  muslin  training  a  long 
way  behind  the  little  figure,  as  it  swept 
up  the  aisle.  The  Llanaber  dressmaker 
had  worked  and  toiled  with  her  whole 
heart  in  the  business,  to  produce  this 
simple  nun-like  robe  for  the  girlish  bride ; 
she  had  had  only  one  short  week,  and  one 
dull  apprentice,  but  she  and  the  dull  ap- 
prentice had  given  themselves  a  holiday 
this  morning  to  go  and  see  that  bridal 
garment  sweep  the  dust  along  the  church 
aisle,  and  they  are  just  now  gazing  ap- 
provingly down  from  the  gallery  above. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  little  wedding,  and 
the  sonorous  tones  of  the  rector's  voice, 
sounded  very  solemn  and  imposing,  as 
they  rang  out  over  those  two  bending 
heads.     The  sun  was  shinino^  full  on  the 
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chancel  window,  and  through  on  to  those 
two  kneehng  there  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  "  the  olden  saints  in  quaint  array " 
were  smiling  down  on  that  fair  young 
bending  head  in  the  white  crape  bonnet, 
and  the  blue  and  gold  of  Saint  Matthew's 
robe  was  making  a  crown  there.  Saint 
James's  upraised  hands  were  resting  on 
the  low  white  forehead,  and  seemed  calling 
down  a  blessing  on  it ;  and  the  bunch  of 
golden  kc^ys  in  Saint  Peter's  hand  was 
lying  tangled  in  the  curling  hair. 

'*!  John  take  thee  Lilias,"  and  "I 
Lilias  take  thee  John,  for  better  for  worse, 
for  richer  for  poorer;"  and  then  the  little 
golden  band  is  slipped  on  the  white  fin- 
ger, and  the  solemn  words,  "  I  pronounce 
that  they  be  man  and  wife  together,"  are 
uttered  in  the  deep  voice.  And  my  little 
heroine  stood  up  from  the  low  stool  where 
she  had  been  kneeling,  stood  up  a  new 
person.  No  longer  the  old  Lily,  but  a 
new  Lily,  the  wedded  wife  of  that  big 
handsome  man  at  her  side.  No  longer 
the  old  Lily,  the  Lily  of  yesterday,  but  a 
new  Lily  belonging  to  that  big  man,  his 
property  now  for  ever ;  never  to  be   the 
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old  Lily,  never  to  be  free  again,  or  have 
hopes  and  dreams  of  her  own,  but  a  new 
Lily,  bound  and  fettered  by  new  strange 
ties. 

The  old  life  was  over,  the  plans  and 
hopes  all  over,  and  a  new  uncertain  life 
was  stretching  away  into  the  long  long 
years  before  her.  So  she  stood  there  in 
the  sunlight  a  new  person  altogether, 
and  Saint  James  had  ceased  blessing  the 
white  crape  bonnet.  Saint  Peter  had 
picked  up  his  golden  keys  out  of  the  fuzzy 
hair,  and  was  waving  them  triumphantly 
in  the  chancel  window,  keeping  watch  to 
throw  them  down  on  the  next  bending 
head  which  should  come  there  while  the 
day  lasted,  and  the  sun  shone,  and  Lily 
stepped  out  into  the  warm  light,  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm,  only  half  under- 
standing it  all,  and  moving  on  there  in  a 
dream,  among  the  weeds  and  grass  and 
quiet  gravestones.  It  had  been  a  very 
quiet  little  wedding,  and  it  was  a  very 
quiet  little  wedding-breakfast ;  only  six 
sat  down  to  the  table.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Dashwood  facing  Mr.  Fremantle,  Agnes 
and  Charlie  at  one  side,  and  the  Reverend 
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Mr.  Jones  at  the  other.  It  was  a  silent 
breakfast,  too,  Lily  too  shy  to  talk,  Cap- 
tain Jack  having  nothing  to  say;  Mr. 
Jones  eating  too  quickly,  and  Aggie  and 
Charlie  too  thoughtful.  Mr.  Fremantle 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  his  gray 
head  bent,  his  kindly  old  face  looking  very 
sad ;  he  was  thinking  over  the  parting 
with  his  darling  which  was  drawing 
on ;  this  parting  which  something 
told  him  was  to  be  more  than  a  part- 
ing, a  breaking  up  of  the  old  ties,  the 
old  loves,  for  he  couldn't  expect  his  little 
girl  to  think  much  of  him  now,  and  he 
must  only  be  second  where  he  had  been 
first,  only  be  a  sharer  in  the  love  which 
had  been  all  his  long  ago,  and  he  was 
looking  down  sadly  on  his  plate,  making 
a  show  of  eating  the  chicken  wing  which 
was  lying  there.  Every  now  and  then  as 
he  looked  across  at  that  young  face,  that 
sweet  smiling  face  which  reminded  him, 
oh,  how  sadly,  of  another  fairer  face  which 
had  made  the  world  look  bright  and  warm 
for  him  in  his  young  days. 

E^egretful   tears  dimmed  the    sad    eyes, 
and  an   old  wound  was  opened  and  bled 

VOL.    II.  T 
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afresh  in  liis  heart;  and  there  seemed  al- 
ready to  be  another  vacant  place  there, 
another  hope  taken  from  him  ;  he  hadn't 
acknowledged  it  even  to  himself  all  those 
years ;  but  this  merry  winning  little  girl 
had  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  other 
child,  had  occupied  a  larger  share  of  his 
heart.  He  clung  to  the  little  companion 
of  his  walks  and  rambles ;  their  lives  had 
been  so  closely  twined  together,  along 
the  unfrequented  ways,  the  untrodden 
paths  of  the  world;  they  two  had  wan- 
dered among  green  lanes  and  fields,  in  the 
quiet  sequestered  places.  And  without 
her  those  pleasant  ways  would  seem  very 
dark  and  lonely,  and  he  clung  to  her  then 
in  those  last  few  days  with  the  old  de- 
spair working  in  his  heart,  and  the  old 
lonely  sorrow  rising  fresh  and  new  before 
him. 

Two  o'clock,  and  the  hired  chaise  is 
waiting  at  the  door.  Lily  has  changed 
the  muslin  draperies  for  silks  and  velvet ; 
the  soft  face  is  still  smiling  out  from  the 
white  crape  bonnet.  "  Going,"  and  the 
old  kind  eyes  are  bending  over  her,  the 
old  familiar  voice  is  striking  on  her  heart ; 
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'*  Oh,  darling,  darling  !"  and  the  little 
figure  is  clinging  to  him  passionately ; 
hot  tears  are  falling  from  the  blue  eyes. 
They  are  alone,  those  two ;  their  parting 
no  one  sees,  and  he  is  crying  softly  over 
the  golden  head. 

Five  minutes  more,  and  they  are  all 
together  in  the  hall.  Jack  stoops  down 
and  kisses  Aggie's  smooth  forehead ; 
*'  Good-bye,"  he  says  ;  he  is  a  little 
nervous,  and  feels  strangely  sad  at  the 
parting.  Then  he  turns  to  the  old  man. 
"  Good-bye,  sir ;"  and  then  his  hand 
is  taken  between  two  nervous  trem- 
bling hands,  and  a  faltering  voice  says, 
*'  God  bless  you.  Jack,  be  a  good  hus- 
band to  her."  He  speaks  no  more,  and 
Jack  only  presses  the  hands  in  his  ;  he 
does  not  speak  either.  They  are  gone  ! 
how  dark  and  lonely  the  house  seems  ; 
how  strange  and  sad  the  lonely  rooms. 
Aggie  is  crying  all  alone,  in  the  snowy- 
curtained  little  bed-room ;  she  is  very 
lonely  and  desolate  now.  The  white 
bridal  draperies  are  lying  over  there  in  a 
heap  on  that  little  snowy  bed  in  the 
corner.     There  is  no    more   use  for  them 
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now ;  and  Aggie  crosses  the  room.  She 
will  fold  them  up  herself  one  by  one,  and 
over  and  over  again  as  she  smooths  out 
the  soft  muslin  folds,  hot  tears  fall  one 
after  the  other  down  on  the  white  dress. 
Oh,  Lily,  Lily !  my  poor  silly,  affectionate 
little  heroine,  all  those  hot,  passionate 
tears  are  being  shed  for  you.  Aggie, 
grave,  sensible  Aggie,  is  fearing  and 
trembling,  lest  this  new  journey  on  which 
the  golden  vessel  has  set  out  full  sail, 
should  prove  too  weary  and  stormy  a  one ; 
lest  over  the  struggling,  surging,  troubled 
waters,  that  fragile  vessel  might  be 
wrecked  and  broken. 

I  wish  you  God  speed,  little  vessel,  on 
this  your  new  journey.  I  take  a  long 
regretful  look  after  the  bright  sails,  and 
oh,  I  see  in  the  far  distance  the  great 
huge  waves,  surging  and  tossing.  Little 
vessel,  are  you  strong  and  bold  enough  to 
brave  that  sea  of  troubled  waters  ?  will 
you  ride  full  sail  above  the  waves  into  the 
great  unknown  sea  beyond  ?  God  speed 
you  even  then,  poor,  trusting,  loving 
Lily. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FAEEWELL. 

^HAT  is  there  in  the  whole  world  so 
thoroughly  desolate-looking  as  a  deserted 
watering-place  in  the  cold,  raw  light  of 
a  bleak  day  in  November  ?  The  rows  upon 
rows  of  shut-up,  deserted  terrace  houses, 
the  neglected  garden  beds  ;  the  bare,  bleak 
shingle;  and  the  few  scattered,  leafless 
trees.  There  is  not  a  more  sunny,  cheery 
little  spot  in  all  Wales  than  Llanaber  is  in 
the  sweet  summer  time.  Xo where  does 
the  sun  shine  brighter,  or  the  water  gleam 
bluer  or  clearer — nowhere  among  all  the 
oTeen,  shadv  Welsh  vallevs  is  there  such 
an  abundance  of  great  leafy  trees  and 
o-reen  ferns  and  mosses.  But  now  that 
those  warm  summer  tints  are  all  gone, 
what  a  terribly  desolate  place  it  looks  ! 

One  by  one  the  visitors  have  all  fled  ;  the 
smart  Manchester  and  Liverpool  merchant 
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families  have  returned  to  their  smoke  and 
machinery,  and  the  big  bow  windows  out 
of  which  their  happy,  fat  faces  used  to 
smile  out  on  the  sea  and  mountains,  are 
closed  and  shuttered  up  against  the  winter's 
cold,  harsh  winds  and  storms. 

One  of  the  very  few  houses  on  the  de- 
serted ^'  green"  which  has  not  as  yet  shut 
its  weary  eyes  upon  the  desolation  and 
desertion  outside,  is  No.  1,  Queen's  Ter- 
race. 

Lily  had  been  married  nearly  a  month 
now,  and  still  Aggie  and  the  old  man 
lingered  there,  looking  out  into  the 
changed,  cold  scene  outside.  One  thing 
after  another  had  arisen  to  deter  their 
departure.  Mr.  Fremantle  felt  a  reluctance 
to  return  to  the  home  far  away,  which 
was  never  again  to  be  a  home  for  his  dar- 
ling ;  he  dreaded  visiting  their  old  haunts 
and  walks ;  he  knew  how  unutterably 
changed  it  would  all  be  to  him  now. 
Patient,  gentle  Aggie — it  would  not  be 
the  same  to  walk  those  pleasant  walks 
with  her;  his  heart  was  with  his  other 
child,  who  had  always  been  a  child  to  the 
end,   and  that  grave,  sensible  companion 
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who  never  teased  or  worried  him,  who 
asked  no  questions,  but  was  always  gentle 
and  patient;  how  was  it  that  with  her 
still  with  him — ever  near  him — he  yet 
lived  alone — quite  alone  !  Ah,  reader  !  has 
it  ever  been  so  with  you  ?  Has  your  life 
ever  been  so  closely  twined  with  another 
life  that  they  two  have  grown  into  one  ? 
Have  you  ever  so  learned  to  live  and  love 
that  all  your  life  is  love,  and  your  love 
life  ?  If  so,  you  can  understand  all 
this ;  you  can  feel  how  true  it  is ;  how 
worse  than  death  is  the  breaking  up  of 
such  ties. 

•  The  days  and  weeks  had  shpped  by  since 
Lily  had  left  her  old,  kind  father,  and 
taken  unto  her  a  new,  strange  love  to  re- 
place that  great,  strong,  faithful  one  which 
had  overlooked  all  the  little,  pettish,  foolish 
ways.  Would  this  same  gay,  easy-going 
Captain  Dashwood  be  as  easily  satisfied  ? 
Would  he  be  as  ready  to  overlook  all  the 
foolish,  childish  ways  ?  Will  there  come  a 
time  when  my  young  heroine  will  vainly 
long  for  the  patient  love  which  saw  none 
of  the  idle  follies  r  Will  there  come 
a    time,    too   late,    when    over   the    trou- 
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bled  waters  poor,  gentle,  timid  Lily  shall 
stretch  out  her  hand  for  the  old,  kind  help 
in  vain  ?  Even  now  those  troubled  waters 
are  drawing  nearer  and  closer  round  the 
fragile  vessel.  Three  weeks  !  How  long 
and  strange  those  weeks  had  been  !  Count- 
less letters  full  of  hope  and  love — Lily 
hadn't  forgotten  them.  ''  How  I  long  to 
see  you  both,"  wrote  the  affectionate  little 
hand,  and  oh,  how  often  had  her  heart 
echoed  the  wish  ;  how  often  during  those 
three  weeks  had  she  longed  and  yearned 
to  see  him,  the  gentle  father,  once  again  ; 
to  cling  about  his  neck — to  clasp  and 
cling  to  him  as  of  old. 

Three  long,  weary  weeks,  and  now,  at 
last,  the  time  had  come  when  Aggie  was 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  familiar  scenes,  and 
my  young  saint  felt  very  sad  to-day.  It 
was  their  last  day  at  Llanaber,  and  last 
days  anywhere  are  rather  sad  ones,  but 
she  had  spent  a  very  happy,  peaceful  time 
in  this  Welsh  valley.  The  days  had  sHpped 
by,  one  by  one,  very  quietly ;  there  was  a 
great  sameness  and  monotony  about  them 
all,  but  they  had  been  the  brightest  days 
of  her  life  as  yet. 
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And  Charlie  Okedon  ?  Bashful  Charlie ; 
has  he  made  no  progress  in  his  love  ever 
since  ?  Is  he,  after  all,  going  to  let  the 
treasure  slip  from  under  his  fingers  ? 
Things  had  changed  since  that  wedding- 
day  three  weeks  ago.  My  hero  had  no 
excuse  now  for  visiting  tlie  stone  house ; 
no  chaperone — no  one  to  keep  him  in  coun- 
tenance; and  so  Aggie  had  seen  very  little 
of  him  ever  since.  "  Will  he  come  to-day  ?" 
Over  and  over  again  Aggie  thought  of 
him,  sitting  all  alone  in  her  lonely 
drawiug-room.  She  had  been  so  brave 
and  determined  in  shuttino-  him  out  of  her 
heart,  in  striving  to  forget  him.  It  was 
foolish  and  vain  of  her  to  cherish  this  idle 
passion  so  ;  but  the  struggle  had  been  a 
very  hard  one;  and  now,  on  this  last  day 
her  brave  heart  almost  failed  her.  He 
would  come ;  she  knew  he  would  ;  it  would 
be,  oh,  so  much  better  for  her  if  he  didn't. 
But  how  was  he  to  know  all  this  ?  wasn't 
he,  too,  fighting  a  battle  with  himself? 
wasn't  he,  too,  looking  forward  to  that 
meeting  and  parting  which  was  so  inevit- 
able ?  and  hadn't  he  made  his  resolutions 
to  be  brave  and  patient  also  ? 
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It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  did  come 
at  last  to  bid  farewell  to  her.  The  quiet 
drawing-room  was  dark  and  empty  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  He  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  to  wait.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  tell  her  all  his  love 
on  this  last  evening — to  take  his  chance  ; 
and  yet,  as  he  thought  over  all  the  days 
they  had  spent  together,  he  couldn't  recall 
one  encouraging  hopeful  word  which  she 
had  spoken  to  him.  She  had  been  so  very 
very  careful  not  to  let  him  know  in  ever  so 
slight  a  way  ever  so  little  of  the  love  which 
he,  big,  stupid  Charlie,  had  wakened  in 
her  heart.  So  he  sat  there  waiting,  unde- 
cided and  nervous. 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned ;  she 
stood  before  him — 2:entle,  smilinor  Ao^o^ie 
— just  as  calm  and  collected  as  ever  ;  and 
he,  looking  down  on  her,  felt  that  all  his 
hopes  were  vain.  She  was  cold  and  heart- 
less ;  she  didn't  even  make  a  semblance  of 
regret  at  leaving  him  and  all  the  pleasant 
summer  times  behind  her.  Her  soft  gray 
eyes  were  smiling  up  at  him,  and  the  frank 
little  hand  Avas  held  out  to  take  his.  There 
was  no    coyness    or    blushiog ;    no    grave 
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eaPBestne&s1iriier_manner^itlier ;  she  was 
cheery  and  gracious.  He  couldn't  have 
spoken  then  to  her ;  and  so  he  only  took 
the  friendly  hand  in  his  for  just  one  short 
minute,  and  then  let  it  drop  again.  ^  Poor 
Charlie  !  all  his  hopes  were  shattered  in 
those  few  seconds. 

"  I   have-  come  to  say  good-bye,    Miss  .. 
Fremantle,"  and  then  he  can^  to  a  pause. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  smiling  still,  "  I  thought 
you  would  come ;  we  start  early  to-morrow^ 
you  know ;  it  seems  so  funny  leaving  poor 
old  Llanaber  at  last." 

"^  Funny  !  had  she  no  heart  at  all  ?  this 
pleasant  smiling  young  lady.  Charlie  didn't 
answer  her ;  he  was  beginning  t£  4ase  his 
faith  in  women  altogether. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Mr.  Okedon  ;  here,  near 
the  fire;  we  must  have  a  chat — our  last 
chat  for  along  time,  I  am  afraid." 

Still  the  pretty  mt)iiiJi  smiled ;  a  warm 
colour  was  in  the  soft  cheeks ;  she  really 
looked  fresher  and  cheerier  than  usual  to 
poor  silent  Charlie  as  he  looked  across^n 
the  fire-light  at  her  pretty  smiling  face. 

''  Yes,  our  last  chat,"  he  echoed,  *'  for 
many  a  long  day — for  ever,  perhaps."    He 
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was  trying  to  be  sentimental  and  melan- 
choly; but  it  wouldn't  do;  he  didn't  look 
a  bit  romantic  or  heart-broken,  as  he  spoke 
the  words  in  his  clear,  hearty  voice,  sitting 
there  opposite  her  on  a  low  chair,  with  the 
fitful  light  of  the  fire  lighting  up  his  fresh 
manly  face  and  tossed  curly  hair,  he  only 
looked  like  a  biof  doo^  in  a  sulk,  Ao^o^ie 
thought,  watching  his  honest  soft  face  as 
he  glared  into  the  fire ;  so  she  only  laughed 
as  she  answered  him — 

''No,  no,"  she  said,  gaily,  "the  world's 
a  big  place,  I  know ;  but  not  so  very  big 
that  friends  can't  find  each  other  out  now 
and  then.  You  must  come  and  see  us, 
Mr.  Okedon,  when  you  can  spare  a  day  or 
two." 

''May  I?"  he  said  eagerly,  "may  T, 
really  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  She 
was  startled  by  his  eagerness.  "  Yes,  of 
course,"  she  answered,  "  we  shall  always 
be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  will  find  you  out 
some  time  or  another." 

And  then  they  sat  there  silently  for 
many  minutes.     Aggie  had  been  surprised 
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by  his  eagerness,  but  now  that  she  thought 
over  it,  it  seemed  quite  natural.  Of  course, 
he  would  like  to  see  them  again,  people 
don't  make  friendships  and  then  break 
them  in  a  day ;  he  was  a  kindly,  soft- 
hearted young  fellow,  and  doubtless  this 
parting  and  breaking  up  was  a  great  event 
in  his  quiet,  monotonous  life ;  so  she  rea- 
soned with  herself,  shutting  her  eyes  upon 
the  truth. 

They  had  a  long  talk  after  that,  those 
two,  and  Charlie's  spirits  were  raised ;  he 
was  a  very  patient  young  man,  and  in  his 
heart  he  was  looking  forward  to  that  pro- 
mised visit ;  he  was  quite  content  to  wait, 
still  with  that  hope  in  view,  and  so  the 
time  slipped  by,  and  the  room  grew  darker 
and  darker,  and  the  fire  burned  itself 
lower  and  lower,  and  then  Mr.  Fremantle, 
coming  in,  found  those  two  still  chatting 
all  alone. 

Charlie  dined  at  the  stone  house  that 
evening,  and  it  was  late  when  he  took  his 
farewell  of  those  pleasant  friends. 

"  Good-bye,"  and  Mr.  Fremantle  shook 
the  big  brown  hand  very  heartily.  He 
had  grown  to  like  the  kindly  young  squire 
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very   well  during  those   summer    months. 

Then  Charlie  turned  to  Agnes.     Very  pale 

looked  the  soft  cheeks,  the  warm   colour 

had  died   away  out  of  them ;  the  earnest 

gray  eyes  were  gazing  up  into  his.     Did 

they   there   read    anything   of   the    secret 

which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  hide 

from  them  ?     I  think  they  did.     I  am  not 

one  of  those  people  who  imagine  that  in 

movements  such  as  these,  in  one  tone  or 

look,  the  story  of  a  love  is  told,  the  secret 

of  a  life    revealed;  but   I    do  think  that 

Agnes   Fremantle,  as  she  looked  up  then 

into  that  familiar  young  face,  read,  if  not 

all,  at  least  much  of  the  love  which  had 

been  hidden  from  her  for  so  long.     What 

use    was    that    knowledge    to    her    now  ? 

Where  were  the  wasted  days  in  which  she 

had    so   bravelv  combated  with  her   own 
t/ 

love  for  him  ?  the  days  in  which  it  had 
been  her  one  great  task  to  avoid  and 
forget  him  ?  So  she  stood  before  him ; 
the  gray  eyes  had  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  Charlie,  poor  disconsolate  Charlie, 
saw  only  the  pale  bending  face,  the  small 
head,  and  bright  hair ;  he  didn't  know 
then  that  his  secret  was  gone  from  him. 
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''Good-bye,"  be  said  at  last;  be  pressed 
tbe  soft  band  once,  and  tben  be  was  gone  ; 
sbe  looked  up  as  tbe  door  swung  to  after 
bim,  tears  were  in  tbe  gray  eyes,  but  be 
was  gone. 

All  along  tbe  low  road  by  tbe  sea,  be 
walked ;  it  was  over — tbe  parting  over, 
and  be  bad  never  spoken  of  bis  love — tbat 
great  strong  yearning  love,  wbicb  bad 
grown  to  be  tbe  one  leading  passion  in  bis 
beart.  Sbe  knew  notbing  of  it,  so  be 
tbougbt,  as  be  strode  on  all  alone,  witb 
tbe  cold  raw  wind  waiUug  and  sigbing 
round  bim,  witb  tbe  stormy  angry  sea 
rising  into  wbite  waves  and  breaking  over 
tbe  rocks  and  stones  below.  Ear  bebind 
bim  twinkled  tbe  little  ligbts  of  tbe  quiet 
village,  tbe  red  star  of  tbe  pier  ligbt,  and 
tbe  few  stray  minor  stars  in  little  wbite- 
curtained  bed-rooms.  Tbey  were  dying 
out  one  by  one  now.  He  bad  paused  a 
minute  to  take  tbat  look  bebind  bim,  but 
now  be  turned  and  recommenced  bis  lonely 
walk.  Tbe  moon  sbone  fitfully  on  tbe 
wbite  waves  and  lonely  rocks,  sbone  cold 
and  faint  on  tbe  red  brick  walls  of  tbe 
Manoir,     tbe    roses     and     verbena    were 
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withered  up  and  dead  now,  and  only  the 
faithful  ivy-leaves  still  clung  to  the  house 
walls.  *  His  walk  ended  here,  and  Charles 
Okedon,  with  his  brave  young  heart  very 
faint  and  weary,  passed  into  his  big  lonely 
house. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

A    NEW    HOME. 

"  Aeb  these  tlie  lodgings,  Jack  ?"  and 
an  inquisitive  little  head  is  thrust  out  of  a 
cab  window,  two  wondering  blue  eyes 
peer  out  into  a  dull  London  street,  and 
up  at  a  big  dingy  brick  house. 

Four  o'clock,  on  a  chill,  raw  November 
day,  as  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Dashwood 
drive  up  Bedford  Street,  and  draw  up 
before  that  solemn  old  house. 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  disappointed 
tone.  Poor  Lily  !  in  all  their  wild,  bright 
plans,  no  such  sombre,  dull  old  house  had 
had  any  place.  Jack,  out  of  his  much 
encumbered  two  hundred  a  year,  had 
contrived  to  erect,  if  not  a  castle,  at  least 
a  very  cheery,  snug  little  home  in  those 
dream  plans  for  his  romantic  child-wife ; 
but   now  looking   out  in    the   gray    cold 
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evening  light  on  this  dingy  house,  poor 
Lily's  bright  dream  of  a  stucco  villa  and 
Venetian  blinds,  roses,  and  honeysuckles, 
and  crowding  ever-greens,  all  faded  away 
in  the  smoke  and  dust,  and  she  leant  back 
very  despairingly  in  the  cab.  Jack  re- 
marked the  disappointed  voice. 

''  Yes,"  he  said,  ''  these  are  our  lodgings 
for  the  present ;  by-and-bye,  when  a  certain 
old  nabob  dies  and  leaves  us  a  legacy,  we 
can  set  up  in  better  style,  but  for  the 
present  my  little  wife  must  try  and 
content  herself  with  her  humble  lodg- 
ings, and  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter 
too." 

He  smiles  down  upon  her,  he  presses 
her  soft  warm  hand,  and  then  the  cab 
door  flies  open,  and  Captain  Dashwood 
helps  his  young  wife  to  alight.  And  she 
skips  up  the  sloppy  uneven  steps  and 
finds  herself  in  a  dark  gloomy  hall ;  then 
she  pauses  to  look  round  her ;  a  large 
woman  in  a  blue  apron  is  holding  the  door 
open — a  hard  featured,  heavy  woman — 
who  is  just  now  eyeing  the  little  figure 
before  her  with  a  stern  inquiring  gaze. 

"  Mrs.  Dashwood,   mum  ?"  and  a  blue 
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aprou  bobs  up  and  down  before  that  be- 
wildered little  matron's  eyes. 

''  Yes — oil,  yes,  Mrs.  Dash  wood." 

Lily  quails  before  the  blue  apron  and 
big  white  frilled  cap. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  Captain's  own  man, 
is  scornfully  assisting  the  cab  driver  to 
convey  Mrs.  Dashwood's  luggage  into 
her  new  home.  It  is  quite  evident  to  see, 
by  the  expression  in  Mr.  Thompson's  face, 
that  to  him  such  menial  services  are  new 
and  strange;  but  the  Captain  has  hitherto 
been  a  very  good,  easily  pleased  master, 
and  so  rather  than  quarrel  with  his  bread 
and  butter,  the  genteel  Thompson  bends 
to  circumstances,  and  is  even  now  actually 
reeling  under  the  weight  of  Lily's  big 
bonnet  box. 

Jack  is  superintending  the  proceedings, 
and  Lily  stands  uncertainly  looking  on. 

'*  Would  you  please  to  walk  upstairs, 
mum  ?"  and  the  frilled  cap  and  apron  bob 
again  simultaneously.  Lily  quails  once 
more  . 

"Thank  you;  yes,  I  think  I  will."  A 
despairing  glance  at  Jack,  who  seems  in 
no  hurry,  and  who  is  just  lighting  a  cigar; 

u  2 
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he  doesn't  see  her,  and  so  she  turns 
away. 

Up  a  wide,  dim  staircase  Lily  trips 
before  the  cap  and  apron.  She  halts  on 
the  first-floor  landing,  and  looks  over  her 
shoulder  for  new  directions. 

The  stout  female,  who  has  not  tripped 
upstairs,  comes  up  presently,  puffing 
ostentatiously.  She  flings  open  the  door, 
and  Lily  just  catches  the  word,  ''  drawing- 
room"  between  the  puff's,  and  she  peeps 
in  timidly.  A  dingy,  stuffy  room,  faded 
curtains  and  carpets,  narrow  dusty  win- 
dows, that  is  all  she  sees  ;  the  door  is 
closed  again,  and  more  puffing  and  blow- 
ing. Up  another  flight  of  stairs,  another 
door  is  flung  open,  and  Mrs.  Dashwood 
peeps  in  once  again  over  her  conductress's 
round  shoulders,  into  another  big  dusty 
room.  ''  Bedroom,",  and  more  puffing, 
and  Lily  says — 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs. ,  Mrs. ," 

and  she  glances  uncertainly  at  the  stout 
figure. 

''  Perkins,  Bridget  Perkins,  mum,"  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  sets  the  frills  bobbing  and 
quivering  once  again. 
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''  Oh,  Perkins ;  tliank  you  Mrs.  Perkins, 
that  will  do." 

Mrs.  Perkins'  hard  discontented  face 
relaxes  into  what  is  meant  for  a  smile, 
only  a  ghastly  contortion;  she  is  not  a 
woman  much  given  to  smiHng,  and  it  is 
probably  so  long  since  she  last  made  the 
attempt,  that  she  has  almost  forgotten 
the  art.  Lily  has  very  nearly  won 
her  heart,  that  one  word  "Mrs."  has 
been  very  pleasant  to  her  ear ;  with  other 
lodgers,  less  pohte  ones,  it  has  been 
''Perkins,"  sometimes  even  ''Bridget," 
and  "Biddy,"  but  "Mrs.  Perkins"  is 
something  quite  new,  so  she  retreats,  bob- 
bing again  repeatedly,  and  Lily  is  left 
alone  at  last. 

She  looked  round  her,  as  the  door 
closed,  round  on  a  quaint  dingy  room,  two 
little  windows,  old  fashioned  latticed  ones, 
which  looked  out  on  a  row  of  dull  brick 
houses  opposite,  on  column  after  column 
of  tall,  uneven  old  chimneys,  stretching 
away  in  lines  and  groups  up  above ;  a  very 
cheerless  dull  little  room,  with  a  muddy 
wall-paper,  and  a  dingy  looking-glass  over 
the  chimney-piece.     Lily  stands  disconso- 
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lately  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  taking  an 
inventory  of  everything — a  seedy  little 
dressing-table,  with  too  short  a  muslin 
petticoat,  a  big  indistinct  looking-glass,  a 
washing  stand,  tinted  an  unhealthy  green, 
a  small  table  with  too  big  a  cover  on  it,  a 
large  funereal-looking  four-post  bed ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Dash  wood,  with  a  queer  choking 
sensation  in  her  throat,  and  a  very  dis- 
appointed miserable  feeling  in  her  heart, 
feels  a  strong  desire  to  rush  over,  and 
bury  her  unhappy  head  in  that  white 
counterpane,  and  have  a  good  cry. 

But  the  foolish  desire  must  be  checked, 
for  what  would  Jack  say  ?  contented, 
good-natured  Jack,  were  he  to  come  up 
and  find  his  pretty  little  wife  dimming 
those  blue  eyes  of  hers  with  such  foolish 
uncalled  for  tears  No,  no,  he  mustn't 
know  how  very  disappointed  and  sad  she 
is;  and  so  Lily  made  a  great  efibrt  and 
overcame  the  strong  despairing  feeling, 
and  having  conquered  it,  walked  over  to 
the  dressing-table,  and  looked  into  the 
looking-glass.  What  woman  ever  yet 
stayed  five  minutes  in  the  room  with  a 
looking-glass,   and   didn't  look  at  herself 
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in  it  ?  And  oh,  what  stories  these  same 
looking-glasses  could  tell  if  they  chose,  of 
troubled  anxious  faces,  of  eyes  swollen 
with  weeping,  of  faded  beauty,  lost  youth  ; 
but  they  are  sad  hypocrites,  they  don't 
tell  all  these  secrets,  and  day  after  day, 
as  we  look  in  on  our  reflected  faces,  we 
mark  no  change,  we  don't  perceive  the 
new  lines  and  wrinkles  which  have  come 
there,  the  gray  hairs  which  are  accumu- 
lating every  day.  The  deceitful  glass  says, 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  change ;  you, 
old  woman  of  sixty,  with  your  hollow 
cheeks  and  faded  eyes,  your  rouge  and 
powder,  you  are  just  as  attractive  as  you 
were  forty  years  ago,  when  you  were  a 
young  blooming  girl,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  change."  And  poor  weak  human 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  believe  all  this. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  that  soft  young 
face  had  been  reflected  in  the  big  dingy 
glass  in  Bedford  Street,  a  pretty,  tinted, 
girlish  face,  big  blue  eyes,  rather  meaning- 
less, with  a  far-ofl*  look  in  them,  full 
curving  red  lips,  much  given  to  smiling, 
able  to  pout  too  occasionally,  a  white  little 
nose,    rather  retrousse,    and  very  golden 
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curling  hair,  growing  low  on  a  white  fore- 
head; such  was  the  first  impression  which 
Mrs.  John  Dashwood  made  on  the  big 
looking-glass  in  her  new  bed-room.  Lily 
didn't  delay  long  over  her  toilet,  only  a 
hasty  survey,  and  then  she  turned  and 
fled  from  that  lonely  room. 

Down  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time, 
arrived  at  the  landing  below,  and  then 
once  more  the  drawing-room  door  creaks 
on  its  hinges,  and  she  peeps  in,  something 
has  whispered  to  her  that  Jack  would  be 
there,  but  that  something  has  told  her 
wrong,  he  was  not  there.  The  dull  room  was 
empty,  a  dreary  fire,  just  lit,  was  strug- 
gling and  flickering  in  the  grate,  and  the 
light  was  growing  fainter  and  fainter  out- 
side. She  paused  a  moment  in  the  dim 
light  to  look  around  her  before  proceeding. 
How  strange  and  gloomy  it  all  looked; 
the  despairing  feeling  was  rising  in  her 
heart  once  more,  the  choking  sensation  was 
in  her  throat  again.  Was  this  to  be  her 
home  now  for  ever  ?  were  her  eyes  to 
look  out  daily  through  those  narrow  win- 
dows, only  on  those  opposite  windows 
and  cold  house  fronts  ?     The  thought  was 
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very  irksome  to  her.  Her  life  bad  been 
set  hitherto  in  green  pasture  lands,  be- 
side still  waters,  and  the  noise  and  din 
of  a  city  was  new  and  strange  to  her. 
She  had  gone  over  to  one  of  the  windows 
so  thinking;  she  had  looked  out  on  the 
cold  damp  pavement,  on  the  strange  faces 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  on  the  lights  twink- 
ling and  flickering  in  the  opposite  prison 
windows.  Was  there  in  any  one  of  those 
narrow  cages,  a  poor  wild  spirit  beating 
and  wearing  its  life  away  against  the 
relentless  bars  which  shut  it  out  from  its 
old  world  sunshine  and  freedom  ?  who 
knows  ?  The  soft  saddened  face  looking 
out,  turned  from  one  to  another  of  the 
twinkling  lights,  and  the  throng  of  human 
life  hurried  by  unheeding  down  below 
in  the  street;  it  was  nothing  to  them, 
such  things  were  old  familiar  grievan- 
ces; nothing  to  them,  and  she  turned 
away. 

It  was  a  large,  low  room,  not  a  very 
ugly,  uncomfortable  room,  after  all.  If 
you  will  let  me,  reader,  T  will  describe  it 
to  you,  for  in  this  same  city  home  my 
young  heroine  is  to  live  and  breathe,  and 
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bear  her  little  joys   and  sorrows  for  many 
months  to  come. 

In  the  faint  fading  light,  it  looks  rather 
dreary  and  gloomy,  but  if  those  heavy 
curtains  were  drawn,  if  the  fire  would  only 
blaze  up  a  bit,  things  would  look  snugger 
and  more  home-like.  Years  ago  that  white 
paper  on  the  walls,  and  the  faded  borders 
of  flowers,  must  have  been  gay  and  pretty, 
but  the  white  has  turned  gray  with  age, 
and  the  flowers  have  lost  their  bright 
warm  tints,  and  so  it  all  looks  dingy  and 
worn  out.  Sofas  in  such  profusion  round 
the  whole  room,  big  square,  old  fashioned 
sofas,  filling  in  the  niches  by  the  fire-place, 
a  long  lounge  sofa  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  opposite  wall,  and  a  tolerably 
respectable  looking  velvet  ottoman  looking 
every  way  occupying  the  centre  of  the  room. 
Lily,  inquisitive  Lily,  she  is  examining 
everything,  peeping  into  the  little  cabinets 
between  the  windows;  pulling  out  all  the 
empty  drawers  in  the  tables  and  davenport ; 
turning  all  the  ornaments  about ;  gazing 
at  the  large  square  picture  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, an  oil  painting  representiug 
some   quaint    old   city,    with    gabled    red 
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brick  houses,  and  a  tall  square  tower  in 
which  is  a  most  ill-proportioned  white- 
faced  clock,  but  the  clock  is  a  real  one, 
and  ticks  like  any  other  clock,  the  hours 
and  half  hours  ring  out  from  inside  the 
square  tower  with  a  clear,  silvery  clang. 
That  big,  quaint  picture  has  taken  her 
fancy,  and  she  stands  looking  up  at  it  for 
a  very  long  time. 

Four  woodcuts,  gilt  framed,  are  hang- 
ing round  the  room,  sacred  subjects. 
Lily  studies  them  also.  ''  The  glorious 
company  of  the  Apostles,"  hanging  a  little 
crooked  over  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  niche 
by  the  fire.  "  The  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  Prophets,"  at  the  other  side  to  match ; 
"  The  noble  army  of  Martyrs,"  and  ''  The 
holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world," 
side  by  side  above  the  long  lounge  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

Lily  smiles  as  she  contemplates  these 
sacred  groups.  They  are  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  tawdry  paper,  but  they  fill 
up  spaces  on  the  cold  white  wall,  and  so 
the  incongruity  is  overlooked.  She  has 
thrummed  a  little  on  the  cottage  piano ; 
she  has  sat  on  every  one  of  the  sofas  and 
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chairs  alternately,  and  now,  as  she  stirs 
the  struggling  fire,  the  silver  bells  up  above 
ring  out  five  o'clock. 

She  is  in  better  spirits  now ;  she  has 
half  forgotten  her  disappointment.  After 
all,  they  can  be  just  as  romantic  in 
this  old  city  street  as  they  might  have 
been  in  the  suburban  paradise  which  is 
lost. 

And  so,  some  ten  minutes  later,  as 
Jack  pushed  open  the  drawing-room  door 
and  looked  in,  all  the  despair  and  disap- 
pointment was  gone,  the  clouds  had 
drifted  by,  and  he  saw  only  the  blue 
loving  eyes,  and  the  red  lips  smiling 
across  at  him  from  the  fireside.  .  Lily, 
wearied  out  with  her  examination  of  the 
drawing-room  and  its  curiosities,  had  sub- 
sided into  an  arm-chair. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  she  came  to 
meet  him,  "  how  do  you  like  your  new 
home  ?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  Jack,  it's  not 
exactly  what  1  expected,  you  see,  and 
so " 

"  And  so  you  are  regularly  disgusted  ; 
eh,  little  woman  ?" 
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He  is  in  a  very  good  humour,  and  lie 
smiles  down  on  tlie  upturned  face. 

''  No,  no — not  that,  dear,  only — only  a 
little  strange  in  it  just  yet ;  but  I'm  sure 
to  like  it  by-and-bye." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  he  said,  kindly,  pass- 
ing his  arm  round  her,  as  she  stood  there 
beside  him. 

''  Yes,  sure  to  like  it,"  she  said,  cling- 
ing to  that  strong  arm,  and  whisper- 
ing more  than  speaking  the  words,  as 
she  stood  looking  out  into  the  fading 
light. 

"  And,  Lily,"  he  said  again  gravely, 
"  you  know,  love,  we  must  live  very 
economically  now,  on  our  miserable  little 
pittance,  and  keep  out  of  debt  if  we 
can,  too ;  we  must  show  people  how  mis- 
taken they  were  ;  we  must  manage  our 
affairs  so  bravely  that  they  will  all  come 
to  see  what  a  very  good  little  wife  I  have 
got." 

''  Yes,  darling,  I  will  do  my  best,"  she 
whispered  softly. 

''  That's  right,"  he  answered  gaily, 
turning  the  young  earnest  face  to  his, 
and    holding  it  between  his  two    hands. 
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''  sucli  good  resolutions  are  sure  to  end 
well." 

"  Yes,  I  will  try,  I  will  indeed.  Jack, 
I  will  do  my  best ;  I  don't  know  much 
about  it,  you  know,  but  I  can  learn,  can't 
I,  dear  ?" 

"Of  course  you  can;"  and  then  he 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  little  face 
once  or  twice,  and  they  stood  there  side 
by  side  in  the  dim  light,  looking  into  a 
very  bright  future,  when  things  would 
come  all  right  of  themselves,  and  that  dull 
old  house  might  come  to  be  a  very  cheer- 
ful happy  home  after  all ;  and  the  silver 
bells  in  the  picture  tower  rang  out  six 
o'clock  by-and-bye,  and  Captain  Dashwood 
turned  to  listen. 

"  Gad,  what  a  queer  old  rattletrap  of  an 
affair ;  not  a  bad  idea,  though,  is  it  ? 
six  o'clock,  too.  I  say,  Lily,  you  must 
be  famished,  child ;  what'll  you  have  ?  a 
glass  of  sherry,  eh  ?  You  must  have 
something,  you  know ;  no  dinner  for  three 
hours  to  come,  it  appears." 

"  Sherry,  Jack  !  oh  no,  darling  ;"  and 
Lily  lauglied  gail}^  as  she  looked  over  at 
his  serious  face. 
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"  Well,  what  then  ?  you  must  have 
something,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  a  cup  of  tea,  if  I 
might." 

''  Tea !  tea  1  tea !  why  you'll  make 
yourself  as  nervous  as  an  old  cat  with  all 
the  tea  you  drink;  why,  we  haven't  sat 
down  to  a  single  meal  within  the  last 
three  weeks  that  you  haven't  called  for 
that  abominable  stuff." 

''  Every  lady  drinks  tea  three  or  four 
times  a  day  now,  sir,  so  don't  abuse 
it." 

''All  right;  have  it,  of  course,  if  you 
like,  but  don't  ask  me  to  partake,  that's 
all." 

"  Will  you  have  nothing,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  what's-her-name's  getting 
me  a  brandy  and  soda." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  how  can  you  drink  that 
stuff?  Just  try  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  for 
this  one  evening,  and  then,  if  you  really 
hate  it,  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  take 
it  again ;  do,  like  a  good  old  fellow,  it 
will  be  so  much  nicer  than  that  odious 
brandy." 

"  What,     and    make     myself    perfectly 
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miserable  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ; 
no,  no,  my  child,  you  mustn't  ask  me 
that." 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  remember  your  saying 
long  ago,  that  when  we  were  married  we 
should  always  drink  tea  together,"  Lily 
persisted. 

"  Did  T  really,  little  goose  ?  I  must 
have  been  most  confoundedly  spooney 
when  I  made  that  remark.  'No,  we  can 
be  just  as  sociable  and  domestic  over  our 
separate  little  concoctions  ;  we  must  make 
them  agree;  my  pretty  darling  little  wife 
mustn't  begin  to  bully  me  so  soon  ;  there, 
we'll  kiss  and  be  friends,  and  I  shall  make 
myself  useful,  and  spare  Mrs.  what's-her- 
name  a  journey  by  running  down  and 
telling  her  that  Mrs.  Dashwood  will  take 
a  cup  of  tea  if  convenient.  Another  kiss, 
and  we  won't  begin  to  quarrel,  you  know, 
eh,  Lily  ?" 

''  Oh  no,  Jack,"  in  a  reproachful  voice ; 
and  then  Captain  Dashwood  smiling 
kindly,  turned  awa}^  out  of  his  drawing- 
room,  and  the  door  swung  to  after  him. 
His  little  wife  stood  still  in  the  narrow 
window  all  alone  now. 
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It  had  grown  quite  dusk  in  the  strange 
drawing-room,  and  the  fingers  in  the 
picture  clock  were  steahng  on  steadily. 
She  looked  out  once  more  on  the 
twinkling  lights  and  misty  figures  pass- 
ing down  below  in  the  street,  and  the 
choking  sensation  was  in  her  throat  once 
again. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  END  OF  A  HONEYMOON. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  John  Dasliwood  hav- 
ing completed  their  wedding  tour,  and 
very  nearly  got  over  their  honeymoon, 
had  set  up  house  at  last,  in  that  un- 
fashionable, dull  street. 

More  than  a  week  ago.  Captain  John 
Dashwood's  name  had  figured  in  the 
Gazette,  and  Miss  Foulkes,  sitting  all 
alone  in  the  Foulkes  establishment,  in 
Chester  Street,  Mayfair,  read  in  the 
morning  paper,  with  a  great  start,  that 
Lieutenant  Snaffles,  of  her  Majesty's  — 
Dragoon  Guards,  had  been  made  Cap- 
tain, by  purchase,  vice  John  Dashwood, 
who  retired. 

With  a  presentiment  of  evil.  Miss 
Foulkes  had  read  and  re-read  this  short 
paragraph     to     herself;     the     Dashwood 
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family  hadn't  seen  fit  to  publish  to  the 
world  the  folUes  committed  by  their  pro- 
digal son,  and  so  nothing  of  his  retire- 
ment or  marriage  had  been  told  to 
Fanny. 

A  dutiful  note  to  head-quarters  had 
been  despatched  by  the  Captain,  acquaint- 
ing his  family  with  the  great  step  which  he 
had  taken.  Lady  Georgiana  quite  recovered 
now,  had  risen  from  her  sick  bed,  full  of 
wrath  against  the  headstrong  young  man. 
And  so  when  that  short  little  letter  ar- 
rived, announcing  the  Captain's  nuptials, 
as  she  was  sitting  with  her  daughters,  in 
the  Park  Lane  drawing-room,  fresh  coal 
was  heaped  upon  the  smouldering  fire ; 
and  with  a  firmness  and  fierceness  new  to 
her,  the  weak-minded  old  lady  tore  that 
dutiful,  neatly-written  note  into  frag- 
ments with  her  own  hands. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  daughters. 

"  Could  you  have  believed  it,  Caroline  ? 
he  is  married — the  fool,  the  wicked  fool, 
I  have  done  with  him  now  for  ever." 

That  was  all  she  said ;  but  the  strange 
fierce  look  had  still  been  in  her  face 
as  she  spoke,  and  they  didn't  answer  her. 

X  2 
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But  tHe  anger  and  bitterness  had  all 
died  away  in  her  heart,  when  in  her  quiet, 
lonely  bed-room,  with  the  door  locked, 
she  had  sat  on  and  on  thinking  of  him, 
her  handsome,  prodigal  son,  all  the  old 
memories  rose  up,  clear  and  fresh ;  then, 
all  the  old  love  swelled  in  her  heart,  the 
reckless  extravagance,  the  wilful  head- 
strong passions,  the  idleness  and  good- 
for-nothingness  was  all  forgotten.  She 
remembered  only  the  good;  she  thought 
only  of  the  great,  strong  love  which  she 
had  given  him  long  ago,  and  which  even 
now  in  all  her  anger  and  bitterness,  she 
was  unable  to  recal. 

Did  something  whisper  to  her  then,  as 
she  sat  there  all  alone,  that  that  blinded 
love  had  only  been  the  ruin  of  him  :  that 
without  it  he  might  have  been  a  different 
and  better  man  ?  Who  knows  ?  But 
over  these  memories  fell  bitter,  passionate 
tears. 

If  in  her  heart  she  forgave  him  even 
this  sin  also,  Lily  had  no  share  in  that 
forgiveness.  Great  resolves  were  made 
then,  that  never  in  all  the  years  to  come, 
should  the  blue-eyed  Httle  girl  find  ever  so 
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small  a  corner  in  that  heart, — never  in  all 
that  great  waste  of  weary  time  shonld  she 
be  forgiven,  or  the  great  evil  which  she 
had  wrought  be  forgotten.  So  spoke  the 
angry,  bitter  heart,  speaking  only  from 
the  one  selfish  love,  which  had  been  so 
wrecked  and  ruined.  Came  there  an  hour 
in  that  far  off  time,  when  the  proud 
spirit  was  humbled  ? — when  the  unforgiv- 
ing heart  spoke  out  remorsefully,  "  I  have 
sinned ;  in  that  nay  love  has  been  for  evil 
instead  of  good  ?" 

No  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  Cap- 
tain's dutiful  letter  home.  He  had  waited 
rather  anxiously,  day  after  day,  at  the 
romantic  little  watering-place  where  he 
and  Lily  had  gone  honeymooning,  but  no 
answer  came ;  and  so,  when  the  time  had 
worn  away,  and  the  Captain  and  his  little 
bride  had  made  up  their  minds  to  turn 
homewards,  to  that  new  home  which  was 
waiting  for  them  in  Bedford  Street,  Jack 
once  again  bethought  him  of  making  one 
more  effort  for  forgiveness.  Then  in  that 
quiet  sea-side  hotel,  far  away  somewhere 
in  Wales,  those  two  misbehaved  young 
persons  sat  down  to  concoct  and  write  a 
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really  good  penitent  letter  home.  Jack 
was  a  great  hand  at  penitent  letters.  As 
lie  then  confided  to  Lily,  he  had  written  a 
score  or  so  of  such  documents  in  his  day 
to  his  forgiving  mother,  and  they  had  as 
yet  always  been  successful.  And  so,  with 
much  confidence,  this  one  had  been  writ- 
ten and  sealed,  and  directed,  and  finally 
dropped  into  the  letter-box  with  Lily's 
hands. 

Great  hopes  had  my  little  heroine  in 
those  days,  that  all  would  come  right 
with  the  angry,  offended  ladies  in  London. 
G-reat  hopes  had  she,  that  with  some  per- 
severance, those  prejudiced  hearts  might 
be  softened  and  won  round.  But  other 
days  slipped  by,  and  there  came  no  answer 
to  this  letter  also.  Clouds  began  to  gather 
on  Captain  Jack's  brow;  he  grew  uneasy 
and  restless  in  the  sea-side  hotel ;  and 
then  the  dread  rose  up  dark  and  terrible 
before  Lily, — if  no  forgiveness  came  ? — if 
her  husband  for  her  sake  must  now  give 
up  his  home  and  people,  and  everything  ? 
Would  she  lose  her  charm  for  him  ?  Would 
he  grow  to  dislike  the  fond,  loving  Httle 
girl,  who  now  stood  between  him  and  the 
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light  of  his  old  life  ?  Then  her  heart 
misgave  her. 

But  although  his  mind  was  troubled  at 
the  manner  in  which  his  penitence  was 
received,  still  Jack's  new  treasure  had 
lost  none  of  the  charms  of  its  novelty; 
his  young  wife  was  his  first  object  still, 
and  sitting  opposite  her  in  the  stuffy  rail- 
way carriage  which  carried  the  happy  pair 
up  to  London,  he  felt  very  contented  even 
then. 

The  sunlight  fell  through  the  dusky 
windows  on  the  golden  hair,  and  glanced 
on  the  ripples  and  curls,  blue  eyes  full  of 
love  and  gentleness  turned  softly  on  him, 
and  red  lips  were  smiling  continually 
across  at  him.  Surely  if  he  has  lost  much 
he  has  also  gained  much. 

They  had  been  three  weeks  married, 
and  now  they  were  travelling  home,  from 
the  sea  and  breezes — home  to  that  big 
dull  house  in  Bedford  Street,  where  Cap- 
tain John  Dashwood  had  taken  furnished 
lodgings. 

Away,  away,  flew  the  blue  hills  the  vil- 
lages and  woods.  Lily's  soft  face  was 
gazing  out  thoughtfully  into  the  sunlight 
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outside.  Opposite  her,  buried  in  his  paper, 
sat  her  husband.  How  many  plans,  weak, 
foohsh  plans,  was  she  making  for  the  fu- 
ture, beyond  those  purple  hiUs  and  blue 
clouds.  My  little  heroine  was  building  up 
a  great  glorious  castle  of  hopes.  What  a 
home  this  new  one  should  be  for  him ;  this 
new  one,  which  somehow  she  couldn't 
imagine  in  a  dreary  city  street.  The  sun 
shone  ever  on  that  dream  home  of  her's, 
green  trees  lived  and  budded  near  it,  and 
the  shadow  of  peace  and  quietness  hung 
always  round  it.  Bedford  Street !  It  was  a 
street,  then,  but  oh,  not  a  dull,  dirty  street 
she  felt  quite  sure — not  a  dingy  city  street. 
Jack  was  too  thoughtful  and  good  to  shut 
her  out  so  from  her  old  world  pleasures.  On 
and  on,  past  those  scattered  little  clusters 
of  cottage  houses,  those  peaceful  tranquil 
little  places,  with  their  tall  slim  church 
spires  rising  up  among  the  trees,  up  to- 
wards the  far  off  blue  clouds  above,  little 
patches  of  villages  lying  among  the  wide 
fields,  little  crops  of  mushroom  houses 
shining  bright  and  snowy  in  the  sunlight ; 
on  and  on.  Captain  Dashwood  was  busy 
with  his  paper. 
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"  There,"  lie  said  at  last,  laying  his 
finger  on  a  paragraph,  and  handing  it  to 
Lily.  ''  What  do  you  think  of  that  piece 
of  news?" 

8mihng,  she  bent  across  to  read  the 
same  paragraph  which  Miss  Foulkes  had 
read  and  re-read  to  herself  that  very 
morning  in  Chester  Street.  "  Lieutenant 
Snaffles  to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice 
John  Dashwood  who  retires." 

'•'  Oh,  Jack  !"  and  wonder  was  in  the 
soft  face. 

"  Yes,  thank  heaven,  I'm  done  with  it 
all  at  last ;  I'm  a  gentleman  at  large  now, 
you  see." 

*'  Sold  out,  Jack.  Oh  dear,  was  that 
wise  ?  What  will  Lady  Georgiana  say  ?" 

''  Lady  Georgiana  doesn't  seem  inclined 
to  say  anything  just  at  present.  And  so 
you  didn't  know  my  name  was  up,  eh  ?" 

"  No ;  you  never  told  me,  dear,  you 
know." 

''  Well,  it's  done  now,  and  her  Majesty 
has  lost  a  very  good-for-nothing  extrava- 
gant officer,  and  gained  a  most  thoroughly 
amiable  boosey  young  Captain.  Bless  my 
soul !  what  a  snob   that   Snaffles  is,  to  be 
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sure.  Gad  !  I  wish  you  could  see  him, 
Lily ;  such  a  fool,  son  of  the  great  fellow, 
Bird  and  Snaffles,  Liverpool,  you  know — 
such  a  lot !" 

And  Captain  Jack,  filled  with  disgust  at 
this  new  piece  of  good  luck  which  had  be- 
fallen the  much  to  be  envied  Snaffles,  sub- 
sided sulkily  behind  his  paper.  Shrieking 
and  whistling,  the  train  came  steaming 
into  a  small  insignificant  station.  Lily 
gaped  out  on  the  strange,  hurrying,  ex- 
cited faces  outside.  Shrieking  again,  the 
train  moved  on. 

*'  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  me — the 
fellows  I  mean;  they  think  I'm  broken, 
very  likely.  I  dare  say  they  talk  of  me 
pretty  fi:"eely  too  ;  T  know  their  confounded 
way  !  I'll  show  them  their  mistake  by- 
and-bye,  all  the  same.  And  so  our  honey- 
moon is  nearly  over — and,  by  George, 
we've  never  quarrelled  once ;  that's  really 
wonderful.  How  long  is  this  charming 
treaty  of  peace  to  last,  eh  ?" 

''  Oh,  Jack  !  always,  I  hope." 

He  laughed.  "  We  mustn't  answer  for 
oar  tempers  much  longer,  I  fear ;  the 
billing    and    cooing   ought   to   be    nearly 
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over  by  this  time.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

Lily  laughed  too. 

"  I  think  it  was  high  time  to  end  our 
tour,"  she  said.  ''  You  are  tired  of  honey- 
mooning." 

"No,  no,  by  George!  I'm  not;  it  has 
been  a  very  jolly  time,  I  think." 

On  still  through  the  valleys  and  fields, 
and  past  the  little  village  groups  and 
tiny  station-houses.  Far  away,  far,  far 
behind  them  they  have  left  the  blue  sea, 
the  woods  and  rocks,  and  the  famihar 
red  brick  hotel  where  they  had  spent  the 
first  weeks  of  their  married  life.  They 
are  hurrying  on,  past  those  green  pasture 
lands  and  sunny  little  towns,  hurrying  on 
to  that  new  home  in  the  great  city  where 
they  two  are  to  live  together  always  now; 
and  Lily  peeping  out  inquisitively  sees  in 
the  distance  the  misty  shadow  of  the  city, 
the  smoke,  and  church  spires.  Somehow 
those  spires  do  not  rise  up  above  the 
smoke  and  roofs  there  as  the  quiet  country 
ones  do  ;  they  are  buried  down,  obscure 
church  spires,  hidden  by  the  smoke  and 
sea  of  roofs ;  and  she  sighs ;  she  is  not 
thinking  of  all   this.      My  young  heroine 
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is  a  very  thoughtless,  impulsive  little 
girl  as  yet,  but  she  sighs  relieved ;  she  is 
longing  to  see  her  new  home. 

On  still,  and  then  at  last,  shrieking 
and  whistling  once  again,  the  train  comes 
steaming  into  the  Euston  Square  sta- 
tion. 

"  Here  we  are,"  Jack  says ;  and  he 
helps  her  out  of  the  carriage.  Bustle 
and  confusion  and  strange  anxious  faces 
are  all  around  her ;  she  clings  to  his 
arm. 

"  Jack,"  she  says,  ''  let  us  come  away 
from  here  ;  let  us  go  home." 

Even  there,  in  the  noise  and  confusion, 
the  word  thrills  her,  they  are  so  near  that 
home  now. 

He  hurries  her  into  a  cab. 

''  Wait  there,"  he  says  ;  and  he  dives 
into  the  bustle  and  confusion.  Romantic, 
impulsive  Mrs.  Dashwood  had  forgotten 
her  luggage  in  the  midst  of  that  strange 
scene ;  but  now,  she  sits  waiting  patiently 
while  Jack  mingles  with  the  crowd  inside. 
She  is  quite  patient  now;  another  half 
hour — oh,  so  soon  ! — and  then,  then,  she 
will  be  at  home  ! 
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We  who  have  seen  that  home,  and 
know  how  dull  and  noisy  seems  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  a  town  after  the  quiet,  still 
country,  we  know  how  sadly  disappointed 
poor  castle-building,  romantic  Lily  was 
with  that  same  new  home  to  which  she 
was  hurrying  then. 
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